A comprehensive and coor- 
dinated scheme of Statistical 
Survey for each of the 12 great 
provinces of the then British 
India was launched in 1867 as 
a result of a directive received 
from the Secretary of State. 
The work was entrusted to 
W.W. Hunter, the then Director- 
General of Statistics to the 
Government of India. The 
Statistical Account of the then 
provinces of Bengal and Assam 
comprising 59 districts was 
prepared under his personal 
supervision. 

The Statistical Account of 
Bengal was published in 20 
volumes. Each volume pro- 
ceeds on a uniform pattern. 
Starting with a description of 
geography, general aspects, 
physical features, etc., of 
each district, it proceeds to a 
description of its people, their 
occupations, ethnical divisions 
and creeds, their material con- 
dition and distribution into 
town and country. Agriculture 
follows with very revealing in- 
formation on land tenures, 
prices and wages, rates of rent 
and size of land-holdings, and 
tne natural calamities to which 
the district is subject. Commer- 
ce, means of communication, 
manufactures, capital and in- 
terest, and other industrial as- 
pects form the next item. The 
working of District Adminis- 
tration is then discussed in 
great detail— its revenue and 
expenditure; the statistics of 
protection to person and pro- 
perty, the police, the jails, and 
the criminal classes; the sta- 
tistics of education and of the 
post office, with notices of any 
local institution, and the 
statistics of the Administrative 
Subdivisions. Each account 
concludes with Information on 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME XIV. 


OF TMK 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 

o 

The present volume treats of the two districts of Bhdgalpur 
and the Santdl Pargands, forming part of the Bhdgalpur Divi- 
sion. This extensive tract of country stretches from the fo6t of 
the Himdlayas across the-Ganges to the hills of Chutid Ndgpur, 
and exhibits a great variety of physical features. Its northern 
frontier consists of the marshy submontane tract, knbwn as 
the Ncpdl tardi. The region extending from the tardi 
southwards to the Ganges forms a continuation of the great 
alluvial plain of North Behar. The surface lies very low, 
and is traversed by many rivers flowing down from the 
Himdlayas, and connected by cross channels which arc 
open for communication during tho t^ins. The rivers raise 
their banks by deposits of flood^silt^lHpr ^yf^ear, so as to 
form natural embankments above thc,lev^jf tj^ surrounding 
country. The tract south of the Ganges, including the neigh- 
bourhood of Bhdgalpur-town and . the whole of the Santdl 
Pdrganas, is divided into two distinct portions. The southern 
bank of the Ganges is bordered by a continuous fringe 
of low land, liable to annual inundation. P'urther back, the 
country rises by a series of rolling ridges ; the soil becomes 
stony, the population grows scanty ; until the ridges ultimately 
pass into junglcrclad hills, which open upon the plateaux of 
Chutid Ndgpur. The most interesting of these hills is the 
Rdjmahal range, an isolated group of basaltic formation, 
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ERRATA. 


r shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions which 
occlir to the reader. They may be addressed (o me at the 
India Office, Westminster. 


W. W. U. 
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WElOn rs AND MKASUKKS. 

The local weights and measures are given m detail at j)[). i 1 33, and 
344. In some instances in the Ibllowing volume, tliese ueiglits 
and measures have been converted into their English ecjiiivaleniN, 
aqd their native names have not been added. In siu h < ases the 
reconversion from the Knglish e<iuivalents may be ellec ted with 
sufficient accuracy in accordance with the follo\\ing tables : 

MONEY. 

I pic {^\ of an .Inna) t f.irthing. 

I picc (|ofaniinn.i) f.irthings, 

I .bin.i (,V of a rupee) ij pence. 

'I'he rupee is wortli, ac cording to the rate of exc haiige, fiom is. Sd.* 
to 2s.; but for conventional purposes it is taken at 2s. 

w Etc; ins. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies iu diffierent Dis 
tricts from about lb. to 2 205 lbs. 'I'his latter is the standard 
-ser as fixed by Government, and corresjionds to the metrical kilo 
gramme. For local calculations in Lower Uengal, the recognised ser 
may be Uikcn at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into Enjjlish 
weights would then be as follows : — 

1 chatak of a scr) - 2 oz. 

: ser (,\, of a niaund) = 2 lbs. 

I man or maund (say) 82 lbs, 

. LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighd, which varies from J of 
an acre to almost one acre. ITie Government standard bighi w 
1,400 square feet, or say J of an acte ; and this bighi has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 




WEST BENGAL 

CAiCU-'T* 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

Ot THI 

DISTRICT OF BHACALPUR. 


73 HAGALl’CR, the < hief and central’DistiK i of the Division of 
the same name, is situated hctwei’n 24 ' 33' and 26’ 35' north 
latitude, and between 86’ 33' and 87" 35' east lon;4ltmle. It eoU' 
tains a population of 1,826,290 souls, as ascertaiiu'd by the C'cnsiis 
of 1872, and a total area of }268 s<iiiare miUs. 'Che prim ipal ('ivil 
Station, which is also the < hief town of the I )istrict, is Bh.ij'alpur, 
situated on the right or south bank of the ji\ cr Ganges, in 25 ' 1 5' north 
latitude, and 87^ 02' east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Bhdgalpur is bounded on the north by the inde- 
pendent State of Nepal ; on the east, north of the (Tinges, by the 
District of Pumiah; on the south and on the east, south of the 

’ This Statistical Account has Ixrcn compiled chiefly from the following 
malcnals : — (l.) Answers to five series of (picstion:* issued by the Director- 
(jcneral of Statistics, and signed by the distiict olhceis (J8707.). (2.) Old 

records preserved in the Collectoratc. (3.) Revenue Survey Report. (4,) Rcjwrt 
on the Gcologji of the District by Mr H. It. Medlicott, of the (Jeological .Survey. 
(5.) Dr Buchanan Hamilton's MS. Stali.stical Surve-y (1807-1813.) (6.) Census 

Report of 1877,' and separate District Compilations. (7.) S|m.ci.t 1 RcikuI by the 
Collector on the area under various crops, dated Ottolicr 1.S75. (8.) Land Tenure 
Report by Babu Chandra Nar.iyan Sinh, Deputy Collector, ilate<l 22 d Jan, 1875. 
{9.) Collector'^ Rcpt^rl on Rales of Rent in 1S72. (10.) Reports on the Famines 

of 1866 and 1874. (II.) Siatiitioil K,porlir. (12.) Annual Reports of 

the Police, Jai|, and Educational Dei/artments. (13.) SjKrcial Jail .Statistics 
furnished by (he Inspector- General. (14.) Posial Statistics furnished liy the 
I lircctor-Cenerai of Post Offices. (15.) Board of Rc\cnue’H /br^**r//ff Statistics. 
(16.) Medioll Report ftmished by the Civil Surgeon. (17.) Annual RcpoiU on 
the Charitatie llhspensofies of Bengal, 
you XlVl 
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Ganges, by the Santdl Parganis ; and on thf* west, by the Distrirtc 
of Tirhut and Monghyr. 

Early History. — At the time when the Company assumed the 
dtwdni, or Revenue Administration of Bengal, the DistricL of Bhdgalpur 
formed the eastern part of the Muhammadan sarkdr^ or chief Revenue 
Division, of Mungir (Monghyr), and lay entirely to the south of the 
Ganges, with the exception of pargand Chhdf. The exact boundaries 
of the District, at this period, towards the south and west, cannot now 
be determined, as the whole line of country lying between pargands 
Bhdgalpur and Colgong and the hills, was rendered unsettled by the 
inroads and disturbances of the aboriginal tribes. It was not till 1774 
that an officer was specially deputed to ascertain these limits. The 
revenue and criminal jurisdiction continued in native hands down to 
the end of 1769, when a Supervisor, Mr William Harwood, was 
appointed. The oldest letter in the CoUectoratc records is addressed 
to him from the Provincial Council at Murshid^bdd, to which he was 
subordinate, and is dated the 31st July 1770. At this time, the 
Supervisor lived at Rdjmahdl; his duties were “to obtain a 
summary history of the provinces, the state, produce, and capacity 
of the lands, the aritount of the revenues, the cesses or arbitrary 
taxes, and of all demands whatsoever which arc made on the culti- 
vators, the manner Of collecting them, and the gradual rise of every 
new impost, the regulations of commerce, and the administration of 
justice ; ” but it is nowhere directed that he should actually super- 
vise the collections, and, in the case of Bhdgali)ur, he certainly did 
not do so. In 1772, when the Company determined to stand forth 
as dhedUy and by the 3gcncy of its own servants to take upon 
itself the management of the revenue, it was discovered that 
the land revenue of pargands Bhdgalpur, Colgong, and Chhdi, 
amounting to 2,8^ 8 annually, had been regularly embezzled for 
the previous seven years. This fraud was covered by the statement 
that these estates formed a jdgir of Ndzim-ud-Daula, the son of Mfr 
Jafar, a Ndzim of Bengal ; and it was alleged that they had been 
transferred in 1765 from the subah of Behar to that of Bengal. Mr 
James Grant, in his “ Analysis of the Revenue of Behar,” writes : — 

* No such jdgir could then have been admitted of; nor were any 
proofs exhibited that the amount had been at all brought to public 
credit by annexation to Beng^ or otherwise.’ It does not appear 
that credit had been anywhere given for the separated income, either 
for th^ first ,9r syt succeeding years of Muhammad Reza Khdn’s 
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Toanagement, or until 1773, when the Distriet was formerly severed 
(torn Sfthar, and annexed with its rental to the lands of 

fiongal. Active measures were at last taken to set right the revenues. 
?Aimmidrs were ordered to live cn their estates, and personally see 
?o the collection of the rents ; and if they fell into arrear, they were 
immediately imj.risoned. In 1776, ten landholders were eontined in 
the Bhdgalpiir jail, one for a debt ot ^,5. If the jirim ipaU could not 
be reached, their agents at head (juarters were chastised corixjrally. 
Large balances accumulated in the treasuries, to such an amount that 
It was proposed to pay the stipend of Nawaib Kasim AH from R.ijmah.il. 

From 1774, Mr Barton was Supervisor, with Mr Augustus (Heve- 
land for Assistant. At this period the adininistr.ition of criminal 
justice was very backward. 'I'he south of the Distiii t was r.iv.iged 
by the hill men, under the leadership of Rup N.irayan Deo, zam'vuidr 
of Chandwa, and often with the assistance of tlie j»oweifiil R.ij.i of 
Kharakpur and the KM of Sultan.ibad. In the two monihs of De- 
cember 1777 and January 1 77K, foity f.Mir villages weie plundered 
and burnt ; and in M.iy of the fitter year, some tents belonging to 
the Collector were carried off from within a few miles of the < ivil 
.station of Bliagalpur. 'I'lie three zatninddrs of />a/Xiif/d (iodd.i, who 
are described as being always well disjioscd to GoviTinnent, and as 
having given freciuent proofs of their atUchment when the whole 
jan^aldardi was in rebellion, were murdc . d by the retainers of Kiij) 
Ndriyan. In the northern part of the Distrii t. N.igas, or AmbdH fakirs^ 
to the number of seven hundred, under Majnu, whose devastations 
in F>a,stern liengal I have mentioned in my Amount of Hogrd (Vol. 
VIII., pp. 189, T90), commiltetl ravages on ail sides, (iang robbiry 
ind river ddkditi were extremely prevalent. A body of river ddkdits, 
an being convicted of the murder of a wealthy Musalmdn gentleman 
proceeding to Dacca, conf<-s.sed to having killed in their raids forty 
persons on mcrchanb and pas.senger boats during the turn previous 
month.s. Mr Bartoh used every effort to put a slop to this state of 
things ; and on one Occasion when the Muhammadan jiidu iai officers 
failed to inflict justice on a body of murderers, he went so far as to 
have three of the judges flogged in public. 

In 1779, Mr Cleveland became Collector, and immediately directed 
his attention to the pacification of the hill tribes. The history of the 
treaty of 1780 and the pensioning of the hill chiefs belongs to the 
Account of the Santal I’arganas {post) - but it may here be mentioned 
that the records of Bhagalpur show that Captain James Browne of 
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Rajmahal was at least the joint originator of the scheme to which 
Cleveland owes his fame, and contributed largely to its success. 
In 1782, the hill men became tired of behaving well; and we find 
twenty mdnjhis^ or head men of the hill communes, and one ) un* 
dred and twenty of their followers, on trial for carr}'ing off nine 
hundred head of cattle. 'Fen of the head men were executed, 
and Rup Ndrayan and the Sultandbad Ram', Sarbeswarf, were dispos- 
sessed. 'I'lie Nagds again appeared in arms in the northern pargands; 
and the Bhagalpur authorities could do nothing to restrain them, as 
the criminal jurisdiction of Chhai and Colgong, north of the Ganges, 
lay under the; Darbhangah officers in 'l irhut. As the old ghdtwdli 
system of protecting the hill passes had again and again failed, grants of 
land to old and invalided soldiers of the Company’s army were largely 
made in the south of the District ; and in order to hasten their settle- 
ment, the unusual measure was adopted of employing all the prisoners 
of Murshidabad, Patnd, Purniah, atul Dinajpur jails in clearing the 
land.. 'The “Invalid Settlements’' proved effective, and no more 
is heard of these incursions ; but on the north of the Ganges, as 
late as 1791, we meet with tho following announcement from a 
Revenue Collector on the borders of Chhai ; — “ A fakir named 
bhdh Kan'm, attended by fifteen cav.ilry and near three hundred 
barkanddzs (armed attendants) and peons, with a camel and a horse 
furnished with military ensigns. ai lived from the westward, collecting 
daily more followers; to whom, suih a^ are harkanddes^ he gives 
Rs. 5 per mensem, and to siuh .is are mounted he gives Rs. 15. 
Induced by those terms, many persons enlist with him from 
Pharkiya, Baliya, and other par^and>. He i>ays them one month in 
advance, and he* takes R. i as a ba/dtni Irom each village he i)asses 
through.” 

European industries, however, ^\^re nuw» beginning to b<f^introduCed. 
The first attempt to naturalise Viigima tobacco was made in 1791 ; 
and the first indigo factory was opened by Mr (Pass, Civil Surgeon 
of Bhagalpur, in 1793. The fuimcr )eiu rtl<o saw the completion 
of thft^pccennial Land Settlement <»f the Distiii t. which was after- 
wards declared j^ermanent. ConsidCiiiig Xhe bafkward condition 
of the District w'hen this Settlement made, it can easily be 
understood how great is the incomo of the chief proprietors of 
land at the present day, when four out ot every five acre'' are under 
cultivation. According to the latest returns, the average rent |)aid 
by cultivators north of the Cauaes is Rs. a. or 8s. an aert-. and th#» 
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Government rurcnue, 2 a. 10 p., or 4^(1. jn acre; and in the south, 
the average rent is Rs. 3, or 6s., and the revenue, 3 a. 6 p., or fjd 
an acre. Mr Pemberton, the Revenue Surveyor in 1853, remarked 
—“'In 1798, when the last Settlement took plate, nearly two thirds 
of Bhagalpur, north of the Ganges, was grass or tree-jungle ; the 
as.sessment of the jungles was Itu- the most part nominal, and even 
the cultivated parts of these were settleil very favourably 

for the owr^rs of the soil, and on mere estimated areas. Hetiee the 
great discrepancy between the average inn:n per at re of the whole, 
and the actual value of the land. Many vain regrets obtrude them 
selves here, lesjjet ting the Perpetual Settlement of Bengal, knowing, 
as I do, the wonderfully improved state of lultivation. But it is use- 
less to indulge in them, or to comment on the thousand per cent, 
loss that Government is sustaining in tonseeptenec.” 

There are many interesting episodes connected with the early 
history of the District. In 1780, the zamuulU'^ in a body advam ed 
/. jooo to meet the famine in Madras. About the s:ime lime, a sli iiggle 
took place between the ('ah ulta High ('ourl and the local eveculive 
authorities, when the fictitious pL.ntifT, J<jhn Doe, was pul in posses 
sion of lands in par^and C'hhal ; and the Bh.igalpur Magistrate im 
prisoned the Calcutta baihft' for contempt of his authority. 'I'he 
Military establishment at Monghyr and the ('olleclorate at Bh.'lgal 
l)ur al.so often clashed with one another. 'I'hc Colonel commanding 
at the Monghyr Fort considered everything within its jwee inc Is sub- 
ject to him ; he set up a market which he compelled all the lesidcni 
merchants of the town and neighbourhood to attend, at the s.'ime 
time levying heavy dues for the opportunitie.'; to traffic he was thus 
affording them. 'Hie Collector twits him on the martial < haracter 
of his operations, which amounted to the stopjjnge of the river- 
borne trade of the Ganges, and its diversion to his own b(\u\r. The 
Colonel answers in similar fa.shion that he has .is good a right to 
trade as a civilian, and that if he le.TrcsnSlonghyr, the Collector will 
not remain long in Bhdgalpur. In 1795, we find the District officers 
reporting on the possibility of improving the breed of horses, and of 
using the native horse, or i>ony, for military purposes. 

Changes of Jurisdiction have been numerous during the past 
century in Bhigalpur. The earliest was in 1 793, when a few villages 
from Tirhut were added on the north-western frontier. In 1832, the 
area of the District was greatly diminished, by the establishment of a 
separate Magistracy and Deputy-Collcctorship at Monghyr. The first 
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gront addition, however, soon followed in 1838, when the three ex 
tcnsi\'e pargamis of Narfdigar. Malnfgoi)al, and Nfsankpur Kurd 
were transferred from Tiriuit to this District ; tlie Revenue and 
Sessions Court jurisdiction of Kabkhand and Ut.irkhand beiilg, at 
the same time, removed from 'birluit to Illiagalpur, and their 
Magisterial and Fiscal jurisdiction to IMonghyr. This change, 
again, was more than compensated by the operation of. Act 
XXXVH. of 1855, by which the Santal Pargands were erected into 
a separate Xon-Regiilation 1 /iTrict ; and the Damin-i-Koh pargamis^ 
Tflfagarhf, Jamiinf, Chitauliya, FCdnkjol, Bahjdurpur, Akbarnagar, 
Indyatnagar, Makrdin, Siiltdnganj, Umbar, Siiltandbad, Codda, Umlii- 
Motiya, Passay, Hendwah, together with tiippcs Munidri, Belpattd, 
and a ])ortion of parganas I’hagalpur and Sathiari, were detached 
from Phagal pur. In 1864, Phngalj)ur still further lost the character 
of a south (langes Distric't which it had possessed in the eighteenth 
century, by tht‘ addition of so\cn hundred square miles of country on 
the north of the river. Pargands Kabkhand and IJtarkhand were 
entirely transfeiTed from Monghyr, and pargands Dhaphar and 
Ndtlqmr from Purniah. Several petty changes of jurisdic tion have 
since taken plact‘, such as the transfer of Kharakpur in 1874, but 
these have not affected the District as a whole, d'he Revenue, 
Magi.sterial, and Sessional jurisdictions of Phagalpiir are now conter- 
minous. 

Gknfrai. Aspfct of the District. — The District of Phdgalpur 
shares in the physical characteristics of most parts of the Behar 
Province. It is divided into two nearly equal portions by the river 
(langes. The northern division forms a continuation of the great 
alluvial plain ofd'iihut ; it is abundantly supplied with river communi- 
cations, and a large part is subject to annual inundation by the flood- 
ing of many rivers whose sources lie in the southern ranges of the 
Himtilayas, as well as by the overflow of the Ganges over its left 
bank. These northern rivers are inter-connected by numerous 
channels of considerable depth and width, called dhdrs, so that, 
except in years of unusually scanty rainfall, the region is well 
supplied with the means of irrigation. There is very little high 
land in this part of Bhdgalpur, the only elevated tracts being narrow 
ridges of land on the banks of the larger rivers. From such ridges 
the land slopes gradually inwards, often meeting a similar incline 
from some other river ; and marshes or chains of marshes, frequently 
of great extent, are thus formed. The north-eastern pargands 
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at the beginning of this century, constituted one of the most fertile 
portions of the Sub-Tardi rice tract, and supported the great grain 
mart of Ndthpur, have now been completely devastateil by the 
changes in the course of the Kdsi river. The whole country has been 
laid under a deep layer of sand, which destroys the j)roductivc power 
of the soil, At the same time, the fear of further movements of the 
river has driven back cultivation, and its place has been taken by a 
high gross jungle, the liome of tigers, buffaloes, and a few rhinoceros. 

The southern division of the District is bounded along its 
northern face by the river (langes. The surface level lies low, and is 
inundated during the rainy season by the united waters of the Clidn- 
dan river and several smaller stnains flowing from the south. 'I'lie 
Chandan leaves the southern hills a broad and impetuous torrent, 
but as it approaches the low land it spreads over the country in about 
fifteen different channeLs, only three of rvhich ever reach the (langes. 
One of these streams retains the name of Chandaji ; but it is a mere 
water-course which, flowing through a hard soil of nodular limestone, 
pours its waters into the (hinges at ('hainp.inagar, two miles w’cst of 
the town of llhdgalpur. Abroad and well raised belt of limestone, 
extending along the whole length of the southern bank of the (langes, 
forms a natural and effectual barrier against incursions of the river It 
is upon this belt that the town of Hhagaljiur is situated ; and w’crc it 
not for this barrier, the river (Ganges w'ould probalily flow five or six 
miles further to the south than it now does. 'I'hc liank of limestone 
is about two miles broad, and extends from near Monghyr to 
Colgong, a distal. < cof sixty miles; it is densely w'ooded with mangos, 
jacks, fan leaf palms, and date trees, 'bo the presence of this dense 
belt of forest lUidgali ir town jirolinbly ow’cs its healthiness, as 
the trees form a most effe< tuai barrier .igainsl the malarious exhala- 
tions arising from the extensive fli)ode<I (inmlry iiniiiedi.itely to the 
south. It is, moreover, l)elicved that mo>l id the trees composing this 
belt of jungle, partic ul.irly the j.ack, possess the proj)erty of absorbing 
such exhalations loan especial degree and rendering them innocuous. 
Immediately on leaving the belt of woodland and jiroceeding to 
the south, the country is found to be very low and almost treeless ; 
and as it is inundated during the rainy season, it lies, to a large extent, 
uneullivatcd, excejit in the w'inter and spring. 'rhi.s Inroad and low 
strip of land is about four miles wide, and extends the whole distance 
across the District east and wc^^t South of it, ag.ain, the country 
rises a few ‘feet ; and although rice is extensively cultivated. 
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wheat, sugar-cane, poppy, mustard, arhary ddl^ pdn^ kdrihi, castor oil, 
and garden products are also seen m great abundance, bespeaking 
the richness of the soil, which is here of a light-greyish colour. 
Mango groves and palm-trees, acacias, banian and p\pal trees are 
abundant ; and whenever a small stream affords facilities, the lands 
in its immediate vicinity are watered therefrom. With such excep- 
tions, the tract cannot be said to be generally irrigated. During the 
rainy season, care is, however, taken to lead the water from the 
Chdndan river and other streams by ditches and water-courses over 
the rice-fields. Numerous villages occupy the land, but the huts 
are of a miserable description. 

Where the high road from Bhdgalpur to Bfrbhdm crosses the 
Chdndan river, about twenty miles from the Station of Bhdgalpur, 
the country begins to wear a different aspect, the land rises by an 
easy ascent, and the hilly country commences. The soil being less 
deep than to the northward, and lying upon rocks of primitive forma- 
tion, the water is nearer the surface and the trees attain an enormous 
growth, far beyond anything that is ever found on the deep alluvial 
plains of the Ganges. The mahud (Bassia latifolia) now becomes 
common, palms almost cease to be seen, the mango-trees are no 
longer found in planted groves, but are scattered about in small 
groups ; the cotton-tree attains a great size, measuring sixty or 
seventy feet in circumference, and patches of dhdk jungle appear. I'he 
fields of wheat and gram, instead of being neatly ploughed east and 
west, as is the case in the highly cultivated northern and central 
tracts, form shapeless and irregular large spaces of ground with grass 
and bushes between them ; and the villages become scattered. All 
these circumstances give evidence of a country but lately reclaimed 
from the neighbouring jungle. 

The River System of Bhdgalpur District consists of a reach of 
the Ganges about sixty miles in length, with numerous Himdlayan 
affluents on the north bank; and on the south a few hill-streams, 
which, during the greater part of the year, are sandy water-courses, 
but in the rainy season, and particularly after a heavy rainfall, 
become rivers of considerable size, but unnavigable from their 
rapidity and the uncertainty of the continuance of their floods. 
The northern rivers have mostly a direction from north to south, with 
a slight inclination eastwards. The larger of these rise amongst the 
Nepdl outliers of the Himalayas, and fall, after a more or less tortuous 
course, into the Ghdgrf, which itself joins the Kdsf, the great river 
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of Piimiah, about sixmiles from its confluence with the Ganges op[>o 
site Colgong. The principal of these northern rivers are, ( i ) the 
Tiljdga, (2) the Biti, (3) the Dimrd, (4) the Talahd, (5) the Parwdn, 
(6) the Dhusan, (7) the Ghalaunf, (8) the Toran, (9) the Katnd, (10) 
the Dads, and (11) the Ghdgrf. The Chandan alonr ninongM the 
southern streams is deserving of notice. 'Phe followirtg is a brief 
account of cadi of the at)ove rivers, their courses, the more le 
markable of the drainage channels, or dhdrs, that fall into them, and 
the t lass 01 tonnage of the boats by which they are navigable in the 
rains, that is. from the middle of June to the end of October. 'Phe 
latkr information is deri\ed from a special rC])ort drawn up during 
tlu- famine of 1S74, on the water ( ominunicatiiins of the Patni and 
nhJgaliaii Divisions, by Mr 'I'. H. VVickes, ('.!•>. 

'1 he ( I A.S( .Ks hi St tou< hes Bhdgalpur I )i 1 1 i( I .at 'I'dlsfpur, and for about 
ten miK s forms the boundary between /rr/:v^//.frjah;ing(rd in HlKigaljnir 
and Phaikn i in M<>ngh)r, it then legularly enters the District o]) 
)uisitc' the Milage of Siiltanganj, where a great mass ofgianite rises out 
ol the bed ot the n\ei. Prom this phu e, the (langes fpjws with two 
gii at la nds, the first iioithwaid round the town of Hhdgalpiir, and the 
se( ond southwaid to ( 'olgong, when- it nucts a hm range .)f hills, by 
^\hlch its < oiirse is again diverted in an almost northcily <lire( tion for 
eight miles until it rwu hes Pathargh.it. At that point it rc ceives the 
united waters of the Kusf and all the northern rivers of the District. 
'Phe (hinges throughout this part of its course is navigable for boats 
of the largest tonnage, and for steamers, during the wliolc year. 
'I'he average width of its bed is 3 miles, but, during the hot weather 
only half a mile remains covered with water, the rest is a dazzling 
plain of white sand. During the rainy season the whole of the deep 
bed is filled, and a margin of five to ten miles on the northern bank 
and one or two miles on some j)ans of the southern bank, are 
inundated. 

The TiLjia.A rises in the hills of the Sub-'l'ar.ii of Nep.il, and 
enters Bh.igalpur at the most northern point of par^atid Ndrfdfgar ; 
after which it fnrms the western boundary between Bh.ig.ilpur and 
Ncpdl and liihut, down to the south-west corner of pari^and Malnf- 
gopdl, from which it pas.ses into pargami Kabkhand as far as the vil 
lage of 'Pilkeswar. Here it bends south east across the great Monghyr 
pargand of Pharkiyd, .and again entering Bhdgalpur near Balliar, crosses 
pargaud Chhdf in a due easterly direction and falls into the Kusf at 
Saurd Gadi. At Rawdl in pargand Ndridigar, fifteen miles from 
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Nepdl, it sends off a number of channels or dhdn which irrigate 
and drain the greater part of this pargand and of the north of Main! 
GopiL It receives at Rasiari its first affluent, the Balan, from Tirhut; 
at this place also it formerly bifurcated, the two branches uniting again 
four miles south-east of Bhajd. The western branch was then the 
larger of the two, but of late years it has gradually silted up and is 
now only navigable in the rains for boats of five hundred maunds (or 
over eighteen tons) up toBagtd; beyond that it is unnavigable, and soon 
completely disappears. Near Tilkeswar the Dimrd falls into the Til- 
jdgd, bringing a great quantity of water. Before it re-enters Bhagalpur 
from Pharkiyd, it receives through the Katna the united waters of the 
Talabd, Parwan, Dhusanand Loran. The Tiljuga is navigable for 
boats of two thousand mativds or .seventy tons burthen up to Tilkeswar, 
and beyond that for boats of a quarter of that tonnage up to Dighfd 
within ten miles in the Nej)al frontier. This river forms the main 
water communication of the north-west of the J^istrict. Mr Wickes re- 
ported in 1874 that as a rule, a number of embankments are annually 
constructed across the 'I’iljiigd for irrigation purposes from Rasiarf 
upwards, which greatly interfere with the value of the river as a 
navigable channel ; for although the first lieavy flood breaches them, 
it only partially removes them, and up-going boats have great diffi- 
culty in passing. In some cases the flood bursts through the embank- 
ment, leaving an island in the middle of the stream with a narrow 
dangerous passage on each side of it ; in other places the centre of 
the embankment gives, and there is a narrow channel in the middle 
of the stream with the ends of the broken bandli projecting into the 
river and forming a si)ur on each side ; and, again, in a few instances, 
the whole of the upper |)ortion of the bandh is carried a\Aay, leaving 
the lower portion, which forms a sunken weir right across the 
stream. These difficulties were removed during the famine in order 
to expedite grain transport. 

The Bati is described by the Revenue Surveyor as ocing nothing 
more than an ann of the Tiljug^'i, and frequently called by the same 
name by the people. He says it formerly separated from the parent- 
stream at the village of Bela on tlic north-western boundaiy ; but that 
this channel has long since been dried up, and, in many places, can 
scarcely be discerned, so that it could never have been a deep one. 
'fhe river, however, seems to have had a separate source in the 
north of pargand Ndridigar, the old bed referred to being only one 
of those cross channels which join together most of the rivers of this 
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part of the country, at various points in their course. It falls into 
the Tiljuga at Gopalpur by the Ladda khdl 

The Dimra is an insignificant stream when it enters this District, 
rapid during the rains, but in the hot weather in many places dry, the 
intermediate patches of water being stagnant It rises in Nepdl, and 
for the first ten miles of its course in IthdgaliHir, separates the par- 
gatids of Dhaj)har and Nirfdigar. After flowing south through the 
latter pargand and then through Malnf (lOpdl and Utarkhand, 
it empties itself into the Tiljdgd at Tilkeswar. It is very liable 
to freshets from the hills, and most of the channel is embanked. 
For the last twelve miles of its <'ourse, it has a remarkably wide bed, 
through the middle of which a meagre stream flows when there is no 
flood. It is navigable in ordinary years, during the rains, to 
Tcngrcta, on the borders of Main! Goptiland Ndrfdigar, for boats oi 
two hundred and fifty maufiJs (nearly nine tons) and for boats of one 
hundred maunds (thrce and*a-half tons) to within six miles of the 
Nepdl frontier. 

The Tat.adA seems tc have formerly occupied a much more im 
portant pla('e in tlie ri\er .system of the District than it now doc.s. 
Its old bed is still clearly discernible from bank to bank, and measures 
from fifteen to twenty cliains m ross. From the direction of it« larger 
dhdrs (branches), it is belie\ed that it once received the waters now 
carried by the lower 'I'iljiiga, 'I'hc water in its upper course (juickly 
disappears after the ces.sation of the rains and the bed is annually 
cultivated, the l.ind producing rich erojis with very little tillage. It 
forms the western boundary of par-gofjd Nisankpiir Ktinl, and i.s 
navigable for boats of two hundred and fifty mounds (or about nine 
tons), to Sonbursd, and for tktds of fifty jjiaunds (r\o\ quite two ton.s\ 
to Baijndthpur, but only during the rainy months. After its union 
with the Panvdn and Loran it loses its name to form, with them, the 
Katnd. 

The ParwAn and Dhusan Rivers both take their rise in the 
south-eastern corner of pargand Ndridigar, the former from a dhdr 
of the old Talabd river, and the latter from a spring near the bound- 
ary of the village of Beldrhatd. They pursue different courses about 
two and a half or three miles apart, until their waters mingle at 
Sinheswarsthdn, where there is a temple built to Siva Mahddeo. 
This spot is considered very holy; and several thousands of devout 
Hindus resort to the shrine in February to pay their devotions, bring- 
ing with them small quantities of Ganges water, which they throw over 
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the image of the god. At this place the Dhdsan loses its own name ; 
and the mingled waters, under the name of the Parwdn, flow on towards 
the south. This river, after a tortuous course of nearly thirty miles, 
forms the Sahsdl swamp, the outlet from which assumes the name of 
the Katna, and flows into pargand Pharkiyd, a mile and a quarter 
below the triple junction of that pargand with Chhaf and Nisankpur 
Kiird. The Parwdn is alone navigable, and that only for boats of 
fifty maunds (less than two tons) burthen up to the village of Manpur, a 
few miles south-east of the sub-divisional headquarters of Madahpurd. 

The Chalauni rises from a marsh in pargand Hardwat, enters 
pargand Ndrldigar at the village of Thalia Garhf, and flows close to- 
the common boundary of both pargands for five miles, when it suddenly 
swerves off to the right, and then mns very tortuously towards the 
south, throwing out many channels, and finally falling into the Loran 
at the village of Pandud. In its course through pargand Nfsankpur 
Kiird, it is usually called the Danddsurf. It is principally used fOr 
irrigation. A few small boats ply on it for two or three months, but 
they are only fishing and passenger skiffs. 

The Loran rises in a swamp on the eastern boundary of pargund 
Nisankpur Kdrd, near Pumiah, and, after a course of twelve miles, 
is joined by the Chalaunf. It then runs to the southern limit of the 
pargand^ touches on the Sahsdl swamp, and mingling with the Parwdn, 
forms the Katnd. It is navigable during the rains, above its conflu. 
enc.e with the Parwdn to where the Chalauni meets it, and sometimes 
to the marsh from which the latter rises, near Beldrl, for boats of 
fifty maunds (or less than two tons) burthen. 

The KatnA, as already mentioned, is formed by the united 
waters of the Talabd, Parwdn, and Loran. It is a considerable 
river, bounding the Chhdf pargand for about four miles on its north- 
eastern extremity, and then running into pargand Pharkiyd of 
Monghyr, It joins the TiljiSgd eight miles from the western frontier 
of Bhdgalpur ; and the two streams combine to form the great river 
Ghiigrl. The Katnd is navigable for boats of four hundred maunds 
(or fourteen and a half tons), throughout its whole course, which is 
only about twelve miles. 

The Daus is described in the following passage by the Revenue 
Surveyor, Mr Pemberton. “Tradition states that it rises in the Murang 
of Nepdl, and runs parallel with the Bir bandh, or embankment, of par- 
gand Dhaphar into Hardwat; but I must confess when I surveyed par- 
gand Dhaphar I could find no trace of a river at the place described. 
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I found a small dry ndld close to the dandh, but this appeared to 
have been formed by clay having been dug from it at different times 
to repair the batidh. My own opinion is tliat the Ddds is nothing 
more than a small arm of the Herun or Kdsf, it is impossible to say 
which, as these rivers have been united since 1847; and that it is 
fed by d^idrs from them. It enters part^ivid Dliaphar from Nisankpur 
Kdrd, and runs in a very narrow rhannel near its eastern boundary 
for about seven miles, when it spreads out into a jhil from twenty to 
sixty or sixty-five chains wide, and maintains this width until it 
empties itself into the Ghdgrf river. A great part of the jidl dries u\: 
during the cold and hot weather, and is cultivated with indigo, yielding 
an exceedingly fine crop ; but the produce cannot at all times be de- 
pended on, as the river is subject to inundations from the Kdsf. 
When these occur, the jjlanters are severe sufferers.” I'radition 
concerning the source of this river, is, howe\’cr, supported by the 
evidence of Dr Buchanan Hamilton, who describes the bandA at 
length, commencing from the source of the 1 kills. Mr Wirkes 
does not include the Ddiis amongst his navigable rivers. 

The Ghugri is usually dcscril)cd ;ls consisting only of the lower 
reaches of the Tiljdgd ; but as the new name is assumed after the in- 
flux of the Katnd, which brings with it the drainage of half of the 
northern portion of the District, it seems more fit to regard it ag a 
distinct river. It enters this District from pargand Pharkiyd, and 
passes due cast through Chhdf to join the Kusf at SaurdGadhf, where 
there is a good ferry and four boats ply. 

The Chandan is the largest of the hill streams in the south of the 
District It rises near Deogarh, in the Santil Pargand.s, and is fed 
by numerous minor streams. It pa.sses under the subdivisioBal head- 
quarters of Bdnkd, and falls into the Ganges by several mouths. A 
more detailed description of this river is given under the heading 
“ Embankments,” in connection with the works carried out by the 
neighbouring landholders to restrain its floods, which sometimes 
inundate the country for miles round, and cause great injury to the 
bhadai crops. 

The Kusi, although touching Bhdgalpur, is the great river of 
Pumiah, and a full description of it will be found in the Statistical 
Account of that District, Vol. xv., 227, 228, 231, 232. 

Changes in the River Courses. — In the Ganges, im|)ort- 
ant changes have taken place immediately north of the Civil 
Station. About 1864 the stream lay directly below the town of Bhi- 
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galpur, and steamers anchored close under the houses of the residents. 
During the few years previous to that date, the Ganges ran equally 
near to the northern bank formed by pargand Chhif. At the present 
day it flows midway between those two courses, being separated from 
either bank by great island-like accretions of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes many square miles in extent In Dr Buchanan-Hamilton’s 
time (1807-13), as shewn by his map, the bed of the river had 
worked its way Up to the most northern point which it has reached 
within the past century. Major Rennell’s map shows it in 1781 as 
passing a little south of Dr Buchanan-Hamilton's course. In 1850 
Major Sherwell represents it as washing the southern limestone bank, 
to which it seems for many years after to have, more or less, clung, 
except for a short period about i860. 

The changes in the upper waters of the Kiisf, where that river 
belongs to Bhdgalpur District, are even more remarkable. The 
steady westerly movement, which seems to have been going on for 
hundreds of years, and which I have described at length in my 
Account of the District of Purniah, is here conspicuous, and has been 
very strongly marked during the last quarter of a century. The large 
commercial centre of Nathpur, which in 1850 lay some miles to the 
west of the river, has now not only been swept away, but its site has 
been left many miles to the eastward. The changes in the minor rivers 
are not so easy to follow ; but there has apparently been a great diver- 
sion of the north-western drainage from the Talabd to the Tiljiiga. 

The Banks of the rivers vary in abruptness, very much in propor- 
tion to the firmness or friability of the soil tlirough which they flow. 
The southern bank of the Ganges is mostly formed of a hard red soil 
rich in nodular limestone, and except where sandy accretions have 
been built out from it, abrupt On the opposite side, a large part 
of the northern bank declines gently. In places where the current 
of the river has come into direct contact v'ith the new land, 
and partly broken it away, the fracture is almost perpendicular, and 
in the dry weather when the river is low, the bank rises sheer from 
the water like a wall twenty or thirty feet high. The banks ojf the 
Dimri are in places abrupt, but for the most part slope gently, 
and are therefore liable to be flooded. The banks of the Ghiigrf and 
Tiljiigd are also usually sloping, and are cultivated in the cold weather 
doNvn to the water’s edge. 

Lakes and Marshes. — ^There is no body of water in Bhigalpur 
of such size or depth as to be called a lake. Shallow marshes 
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are numerous, ocxurring principally in the Madahptiri Subdivi- 
sion oq either side of the small river Loran. They also stretch 
across west and east, in a chain, from the p^sent source of the TalabA 
to the west bank of the Danddsdri. Considerable tracts of land on 
the south of the Ganges are inundated every year, but as they dry up 
and are culti\ ated in the cold Weather, they cannot be called marshes. 
Indeed, they form one of the most fertile jxirts of the District, the 
crops of wheal and Indi.an corn being Yemarkably abundant. 

Boat Routes are pniK ipally confined to the north of the District, 
the small and ntpid streams of the south never being navigated, 
except in small and rude dug-outs or don^is made from the stem of 
the palm. As all the rivers of the Supul and Madahpurd Sub- 
Divisions unite and then fall into the Kiisi, the boat routes converge 
towards the point of ronlluencc, and then follow the course of the Kiisl 
to its union with the Ganges opposite Colgong. Water trafhc then 
divides itself, one part passing southward by the registering station 
at S^ibganj to I^wer Bengal, and the other, at least a moiety of 
the whole, finding its w.ay westward to Upper India. The Dimri. 
and Tiljdgd supply the principal boat routes for the north-western 
pargands of Narfdigar and Malnigoi)dl, whilst the boats of Dhaphar 
and Harawat ply on the Kdsl. The great Nfsankpur Kdr.i pargand 
sends most of its produce down the Barwdn, Dandlsarf, and IMiis, 
the last of which is becoming a large river, in consequence. of the 
irruption of water from the Kiisi into its upper courses during the 
last few years. The pargands of Kabkhand and Utarkhand make 
•imilar use of the lower Tiljdgd and the Talabi ; but they find during 
he rains another very important route, thrpugh the ^Ad/s and d^drj 
of the Pharkiyd pargand of Monghyr to the large mart of Khdrgarid 
at the mouth of the Little Gandak. The boat routes of pargand 
Chhdi arc tlie Ghiigrl and the Kalbabyd branches of the Ganges, on 
the latter of which was formerly situated the great grain market of 
Slbganj, at which most of the suq>lus j)roduce of the pargand was 
collected previous to export. A northward movement of the river in 
1868 swept away the bank on which this market stood, and the trade 
now centres at Karik, about six miles farther to the north-east, lower 
down ^he stream. 

Description of Boats.-— The smallest kind of boat in use is the 
ektd of the streams and dhdrs of the Supul Sub Division. It is also 
called sdtid and chhatdkiy and is formed from a single stem of the 
idl tree, shaped to a fine point both at bow and stem. The next 
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smallest is the sarangdy a boat of one hundred maunds, or between 
three and four tons burthen. It is distinguishable from the ektd by 
its ends being square-built, and somewhat projecting. A hole is 
made through these parts, and by passing a bamboo through this 
hole, the boat may be anchored. It can also swing round this 
bamboo when used in fishing. It too is hollowed out from a single 
tree. The dongd likewise is a dug-out, but of larger size, being able 
to carry a cargo of two hundred mans or seven tons. Its capacity is 
sometimes increased by a bulwark of boards being nin round the 
edge of the hollowed trunk. It, as well as the sarangd, is roofed in 
with mats during the rains. The dongd has a rounded bottom, 
whilst the ektd and sarangd are flat. They are all propelled by poles 
or la^s^ and paddles. A small sail is sometimes extemporized in the 
dongd^ but there is no regular mast. The chaukoti is the kind of boat 
usually employed at ferries. It is oblong, with flat ends, and varies 
in burthen from ten to one thousand maunds, t.e., from about a third of 
a ton to nearly 38 tons. The larger ones are employed for general 
traffic, and sometimes go as far as Calcutta in the cold weather. 
They have sails, but are mostly worked by the i)ole or oars. They 
are sometimes clinker built, but are more frequently made of planks 
placed edge to edge, and fastened together with iron staples, having 
a fang in each adjoining board. 'Fhe foregoing boats are used for 
internal traffic, discharging their cargoes at the large markets on or 
near the Ganges, whence they are trans-shipped to other Districts in 
boats of the following desciiption ; — I'he patcld or patungd is usually 
a clinker-built boat of from ten to thirty tons burthen. It has a high 
stern, from which a strong roof runs forA\'ard to the mast, and it is 
sharp at the prow. When its sail cannot be used it is usually pro- 
pelled by poles, worked by men who walk up and down the roof. 
In going up stream a rope is often attached to the mast, and towed 
by men on shore. The ulakh is the name of a very similar boat 
met with on the Ganges ; it comes from the eastern Districts. 

malhni is another sailing boat of large capacity, differing from 
the paUld in having a high prow as well as i)Oop, and being roofed 
over its whole length. It is the great grain oirrier of the District. 

Irrigation. — In north Bhdgalpur the ordinary appliances of Bengal 
are used when the rainfall is deficient, d’hese consist of the dongd 
or j)alm-trce lift, and the scoop-shaped siuni. Fortunately they are 
little required, except for the more valuable crops. In the south of 
tlic District, irrigation is common and is absolutely necessary. The 
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soil here does not absorb gr retain water and the slope is so 
great that the drainage is carried off very rapidly. There arc no great 
rivers, and the small streams quickly dry lip in the hot weather, and 
are never full for any length of time in the rains. A flooded stream 
often diminishes to a mere rill in a couple of hours. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to provide artificial irrigation for the rice, wheat, 
and sugar-c.ane crops, the only ones that will re})ay the outlay. 
Irrigation is effected by small artificial channels leading ofl from a 
head of water collected by means of a dam, known a.s a dhar handh, 
in one of the hill streams, and by wells. Rice land is generally 
irrigated at a cost of Rs. 2, or 4s. per %//</. Sug.ir r.ine is irrigated 
in the cold weather from wells, d'hese are simply nri ul.ir pits three 
feet in diameter and twelve or fourteen feet decj> ; and they cost a 
rupee (or two shillings) to sink. 'I'hc implement used for raising the 
water is an earthen pot suspended from one end of a Iximboo lever. 
To irrigate sugar-cane land from a well (osts about Rs. 74 ^*“ 
15s. per acre. T)ic irrigation (hanncls are made and repaired 
entirely by the holders of the land, who appoint jK^tty officers to 
distribute the water. This is done on the rice fields during the 
rainy season, when long intervals of dry weather occur, and during 
the month of Odober {Kiirtik), when the rains have usually ceased. 
At this time the mountain torrents contain a ipiantity of water, which 
is turned into the canals by the temporary dams. In the rainy season 
the rivers arc sufficiently high to allow the water to enter the mouths 
of the canals without dams. The cost of digging dams was stated 
by Dr Buchanan to be 4s. 6d. for every hundred gaz long, by one 
wide and on6 deep. The gaz is 33 J inches, so that the cost of 
moving 346 cubic feet of earth to a short distance was two shillings. 
This rate is not exceeded at the present day ; indeed, it is doubtful 
whether the cost is not less, except where the cutting rectuires has to 
be made through a peculiarly stiff soil. Kach cultivator makes small 
dams across the canals in order to force the water upon his own fields ; 
and, when these have received their allowance, the dams arc broken, 
and .the water is permitted to run to the next cultivator’s land. The 
canals are usually from two to six miles long, four or five cubits deep, 
and as many wide; but a few extend from six to twelve miles in length. 

Lines of Drainage.— The general lie. or incHnaUun of the 
District for drainage on the north of the Ganges, is towards the south 
and east, following the courses of the rivers Tiljdgd, Parwin, 
DimrA, and DAus. The actual work of drainage is, however, for 
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the most part performed by the water courses, or dhdrsy which 
connect the main nvers. The tract on the south of the Ganges is 
drained from south to north by thb Chdndan and its tribut- 
aries, together with a number of minor streams or water courses, 
which carry off the superfluous rainfall into the Ganges, but are 
during the greater part of the year dry sandy channels. 

Forests and Forest Products. — There is no tract of woodland 
in Bhdgalpur District which deserves the name of a forest, but 
there is much low jungle interspersed with trees of large size in the 
south oi par gauds Bhagalpur and Ddnrd Sukhwdrd, and in pargands 
Nisankpur Kvird, and Hardwat, north of the Ganges. Along the 
southern hills there are two distinct tracts, one stretching from near 
the Umarpur Police Station to the Bilhdr outpost of Katiiriyd, in- 
cluding tappd Chdndan. The second begins near Chdndan, and runs 
by Jdipur along the whole Santdl Pargands boundary to Lakshmipur. 
The former covers an area of above forty square miles, and the latter 
about thirty. The northern forest tracts are tdluk i'hala Gariyd, in 
pargand Ndrfdigar with an area of about 1,700 acres ; P>hagwdnpur, 
with an area of 3,400 acres ; Sripur, with an area of 2,500 
acres; Vishnupiir, with an area of 1,500 acres; Garhajhar, Kaha, 
Maurd, Gidd and Parsd, with an area of 5,600 acres ; Chariyd, with 
an area ot 1,150 acres, in pargand Nisankpur Kiird; and tdluky 
Chalaunf, with an area of 1,700 acres in pargand Hardwat*^ 

The following are the trees most frequently met with in these 
woods, with some of the products derived from them. The first 
place must be given to the (i) sdl or sahtd (Shorea robusta), which 
is very plentiful in the southern hills and in the neighbourhood of 
the Nepdl frontier. Few large trees are now to be seen, as they are 
regularly cut down when the trunks have grown to a height of fifteen 
feet, to be used for gols or uprights to support the roofs of huts. If 
larger, they are considered -unwieldy, as the art of sawing is not 
practised by the hill-men. The extraction of the resin, which is always 
followed by the death of the tree, prevents its growing to a large size ; 
but some immense specimens of sdls are still to be .met with in the 
north of the District (2) The abnm, or Indian ebony-tree (Diospyros 
melanoxylon) is a valuable tree, its black heart-wood being largely 
used by cabinet and omajnental furniture makers. The outer wood 
is white and soft, and is usually eaten away by insects. The ripe 
fruit is used in curri^.^ and is very astringent in flavour. 

The Terminalias are very important trees in Bhdgalpur. The (3) 
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dsan (T. loinentosa) is the principal of them, and it is on the leaves of 
this tree that the tasar silk-worm (Anthcroea paphia) is fed. Tliis valua- 
able insect is reared by most of the castes along the hill frontier, 
from the Chdnd^ river to Rdjinahdl, but chiefly by Ghdtw.ils. 
With a view, perhaps, to confining the employment to themselves, the 
rearers have established certain rules of jniriiy which they allege 
are absolutely necessary, and any infringement of which would 
totally destroy the success of their ojicrations. Women, w-ho 
would seem to be best fitted for such work, are entirely excluded, 
and even their wives are not permitted to appnxich the workers. 
I'he low castes are excluded, as their apiielites are defiled by the 
gross impurity of animal food. 'Fhc workers eat sparingly, once 
a-day, of rice cleaned without boiling {aluni d)hin)y and seasoned 
only with vegetables. 'I'liey arc not permiued to em[)loy the w-asher- 
man or the lxirlx*r. ' 'riie best cocoons are produced in tlie forests, 
whence they are brought by the wandering tribes. Frotn these 
cocoons three successive broods are obtained, but tliose reared from 
the wild cocoons, dhabu, .ire .s.iid to be the best ; the others, nff/Z/d/f, 
j(irAa/i,aiK\ gradually degenerate. 'I'he co< oons for breeding arc 
placed in a large flat basket. When the moths ( ut tlieir way out, they 
immediately pair. In from fifteen to twenty hours afterwards, the 
males die, and are thrown away, and from tw enty to twenty-five imjireg- 
nated females are placed in a cylindrical basket with a narrow mouth, 
which is covered with leaves* Some leaves are also laid on the 
bottom of the b.isket On the latter leaves, in the course of the 
day, the females deposit their eggs about 150 to 350 a-piece, and 
are then thrown away. 'I'he rggs arc jd.u ed in small baskets 
made of the leaves of the M tree. On the ninth day the eggs 
are hatched ; and the baskets on which they are lying arc put ui)dn 
a tree, over the leaves of which the young insects immediately 
spread. When they have consumed all the leaves of one tree, they 
are removed to other trees, and in thirty-.six days from the time of 
their being hatched begin to .spin. In fifteen days this ojiera- 
tion is completed, and the < ocoons are collected. 'I he yield of a 
cocoon, that is, the tissue wound from it, gives usually three-fourths 
of a mdshd, or 1 grains troy of silk. From 700 to 1000 cocoons 
are required for the production of a piece of silk from four 
to five yards long, and yard wide, which sells at from four to five 
rupees (eight to ten shillings). The only operation attcaded 
with any trouble is the removing the worms from one tree^ to 
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another. The worms, however, must be watched, as crows and 
oiher birds, and hornets are apt to destroy .them. Cocoons intended 
for sale are killed by being put in boiling water, and then dried in 
the sun. All the large branches of the dsan tree are lopped neai the 
stem, and young shoots, which produce large succulent leaves, are 
permitted to grow. The worms are only applied to the same tree once 
in two years, a whole year’s rest being necessary before new branches 
begin to appear. The old die after being denuded of their leaves. 

Some experiments lately made in Bombay lead to the belief that 
the tasar worm may be domesticated, but it is doubtful whether this 
operation would not be more expensive than in the case of the 
common silk-worm (Bombyx mori).- In India there are special 
difficulties. The plaster or cement exuded by the worm with the 
filaments is peculiarly tenacious, and cannot be dissolved in water of 
a lower temperature than 200° Fahr., a heat that can be kept up in 
the reeling basins only by the use of steam. The silk is also said 
to be difficult to dye in the finer shades of colour. Another obstacle 
is presented by an inherent defect in the filam'ents themselves. The 
thread of the tasar silk-worm is spun from a double spinnaret, and 
the filaments do not lie parallel, although close side by side ; they are 
spirals, touching each other only at the exterior points of their curves, 
and united by the natural gum in; and with which, they are exuded. 
It is on its spiral texture that the well-known elasticity of the silk de- 
pends. In reeling the silk, it is necessary that the spirals should be 
worked well into each other, so as to form an even round thread ; but 
it is doubtful whether the filaments can be brought to bear the amount 
of croissiire necessary to produce the round thread, and till this can 
be effected, it will be impossible to provide an article of export which 
will be acceptable in the European market. Such being the condi- 
tions of successful manufacture, there does not appear to be any 
prospect of reviving the reeling of fasar silk as a village industry. 
If an effective system of reeling be devised, it can only be carried out 
under skilled supervision in large filatures. 

(4) The kawA (Terminalia Arjuna) is an immense tree, and is 
held sacred by the hill people. The kernels of the fruit of 
the (5) buhirA (T. belerica) are eatep by the natives, and are 
said to taste like filberts. The tree is a large one vielding a white 
wood, durable though soft. Its gum, which much resembles gum 
Arabic, is abundant, and dissolves readily in water. (6) The baddm 
(T- Catappa) is also a timber tree. (7) The hard (T. chebula) pro- 
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duces the myrobalans of trade. The tender leaves are punctured by 
an insect in order to deposit its eggs. 'I'he wound eniarges through 
the exfravasation of sap into a hollow gall from which good ink is 
derived. It also yields to the cotton-dyeing caste of Chliipis a most 
durable yellow. (8) The kadam (Nauclea cadamba) is a large tree with 
thick foliage. (9) 'I'he amaltas (Cassia fistula) is remarkable for its 
pendant racemes of bright yellow flowers. (10) The mahua will be 
afterwards (p. 121) described as a fruit-tree. (11) Bijasdr^ the paisar 
of the women and the pituil of Bengal, is a large timber-tree. It yields 
a led juice, which hardens in the air into a dark red, very brittle, 
gummy resin, and has a strong astringent taste. (12) 'The siisdi 
(Dalbergia latifolia) is not common, and its wood — black, with brandl- 
ing light-coloured veins — is not much used. (13) 'fhe sisTiu (I), 
sissoo) yields to boat-builders their crooked timbers and knees. It and 
the grow to a large size. (14) The palds (Butea frondosa), 
grows to a large size in Bhagalpur, and yields a ruby-coloured astrin- 
gent gum. 'rhere are several sjiecies of Acacia. The best known 
are — (15) A. Arabica (M/xj/) ; (16) A. farnesiana ; (17) A. siiissa 
(sirish), and (18) A. tomentosa {sdin bdbal). (19) Kntada jmrscetha 
{gilla)^ whi^h, like the Acacias, was formerly included in the genus 
Mimosa, is remarkable for the size of its nuts, and the hardness of the 
interior -albumen, which is used by wnsh(*rmen for crimping linen. 
From (20) Acacia catechu is obtained the native drug called hath, 
which is eaten along with pdn. It is j/rejiared either from the chopped: 
up heart-wood of the tree, or from the exuded gum yielded by cutting 
through the bark. All acacias, particularly the two first-mentioned 
and a related species (21) Albizzia stipulata (stmlaki), jiroduce 
gum, having much of the afipearance and qualities of gum Ar.ibii . 
(22) The sdidt (Boswcllia thurifera) yields frankim ense, and is a 
large conspicuous tree. The rcsni, although jilcntiful, is not much 
collected. (23) The ptydr (Burhanania latifolia) is a timber tree, the 
kernels of w'hose fruit take the place of almonds amongst natives. 
(24) The karanji (Sterculia urens) is remarkable for its w'hite bark 
and usually leafless condition. (25) The paprd (Gardenia latifolia) 
is a small but very ornamental tree. (i6) The kachndr (Bauhinia 
variegata) is a tall, elegant tree, little used but for firewood. (27) 
The tentul (Tamarihdus Indicus) is not a common tree, but is met 
with occasionally of large size. (28) The {Barringtonia aent- 
angula) is the most common tree in the northern marshes: (29) The 
kasmar or kasamhar (Schleicliera trijuga) is a short, middling-sized 
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tr ce the piripy subacid aril" of whose fruit is edible. (30) The katdil and 
^unt {Zizypbus oenoplia and Z. xylopyra) are common shrubs in the 
iun gle The dye-yielding trees are given at a subsequent page (p. i8a). 

Geological Formation and Minerals. — Mr H .B. Medlicott, 
of the Geological Survey, has kindly supplied the following note on 
the geological formation of the south of the District. The north is 
purely alluvial. — “ Four principal formations occur in Bhdgalpur 
District. Alluvium, new and old ; the Rajmahdl Trappean forma- 
tion j the Damuda series, the coal measures of India ; and the 
Gneissic series. The last named rocks occupy a considerable area 
in the south of the District,' in the Chandan, Kutdriyd, and Ddnrd 
Sukhwdra pargands, where they are continuous with those forming 
the plateau of Hazdribd.gh, and thus indeed with the immense stretch 
of sirhilar rocks along the whole east side of the peninsula down to 
Mysore. The classification of these highly metamorphic fundamental 
rocks is everywhere one of the most difficult problems in geology ; 
and as yet, in India, attention has been chiefly turned to other forma- 
tions of more immediate interest or importance. Even within the 
small area under notice, great variety is to be found in these rocks, 
from the massive homogeneous granitoid and porphyritic gneiss, 
weathering into great domes with concentric structure,- of which 
Mandar Hill is a fine exam})lc, through many varieties of well foliated 
gneisses, quartzose, micaceous, and hornblendic, to fine mica schists 
and trappoid hornblende rock. No normal order of succession or of 
■grouping has as yet been made out in this complex series. A clue 
to such an arrangement may yet be discovered in a belt of quartzites 
having an irregular south- westerly trend, and which may be found to 
represent the bottom zone of the Bchar quartzite and schist series, 
which is at present understood to be younger than the massive gneiss. 
I'herc arc several detached patches of gneiss in Bhdgalpur Dis- 
trict, isolated in the alluvium as near PanyA and Kherhi, and in the 
Ganges at Colgong and Patharghata. It is probable that the whole 
alluvial area is underlaid by these rocks, and at no great depth. The 
Damuda rocks, to which the Indian coal measures belong, are seen 
only at one spot within the District The white clays and sandstone, 
about 1 50 feet thick, fonning Patharghata Hill, are of this formation. 
They rest upon gneiss at a few feet above high flood level. Every 
portion of the group is well exposed on the gteep sides of the little 
hill, without any appearance of a carbonaceous layer. Yet there is 
a deep shaft on the summit, which is said haveibeen sunk for coal. 
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The Damuda clay furnishes the great bulk of the material for the 
pottery works at Pathaighita. A finer kind of kaolin is obtained by 
crushing and washing a decomposed pegmatitic rock, extracted from 
shallow pits in the gneiss. On the east side of Patharghita Hill, the 
sandstone is overlaid by strong beds of dark green basaltic trap. The 
slope or dip of the beds being easterly, the whole east end of the 
ridge, as well as some other small hills in that direction, arc formed 
entirely of this rock. The same rock is seen again at the end and 
south of Pfrpaintf. These outcrops are all outliers of the great trap- 
pean formation, of which the Rdjmahdl hills are composed. From 
the fossil plants in’ the sedimentary beds, interstratificd with the 
eruptive rock, it has been ascertained that the fonnation corresponds 
with the Lias horizon of the European series. 'I'here are no known 
outcrops of these intertrappean beds in llhagalpur. The alluvial for- 
mation occuj)ies the greater part of the 1 )istrict. Much of it is clearly 
comj)oscd of dei)Osits from the present rivers, whether by annual 
overflow or in conseciuence of periodical ( hanges in the channel, but 
there is frcipiently observed a stiff clay witli often ochre, 

veiy unlike the ordinary .silt as freshly deposited. 'J'his formation is 
often found, too, in positions where inund.ition does not now reach. 
For these reasons it has been dislinguislied as the old alluvium, though 
the precise relation between the two formations has not been satis- 
factorily determined. Some observers have maintained that the old 
alluvium is of marine or estuarian origin. As yet, however, no fossils 
fiave been discovered to confirm that opinion. It is, therefore, very 
desirable that any organic remains found in these deposits should be 
carefully collected and sulmiitted to competent authority.” 

'The [)rinci]ial mineral product of Hhiigalpur is galena, found in 
large (luantilies in pari^ands Sahrui, Chdndan, Katuriyd, and Danrd 
Sukhwara. Much of it is argentiferous. The following report by Dr 
Oldham, Sui^erintcndent of the (ieologic.al Survey of India, on some 
specimens sent to Government by the Collector of Bhdgalpur, shows 
the value of this mineral “ The ores sent are galena, the sulphide 
of lead, the most common and widely distributed of the ores of lead, 
(onsisting of about 14 per cent, of sulphur and 86 per cent, of lead. 
Galena generally contains also an admixture of silver in var 3 nng 
quantities, often to an amount which renders the ore very valuable.” 
Sulphuret of antimony, or surmdy is also found in the same localities. 
Copper is met with in the southern hills, as native copper, copper 
pyrites, a sulphuret of copper and iron, and malachite or green car- 
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bonate of copper. Talc, chlorite, and jasper are found in the south- 
western parga?ids. Iron ore is distributed over the whole of the hilly 
country, very abundantly in places, but the difficulties in working 
it from want of fuel and a good flux prevent its being much used. 

The FERiE Natur/e of Bhdgalpur are very numerous, when 
compared with those of most Districts of Bengal and Beliar, a circum- 
stance probably due to the variety of the physical characteristics of 
the District, and to the fact that it lies between and merges into a 
number of tracts, distinct in their climate and elevation. 'I'he 
Fauna of Central India is represented by a few members found in 
the southern hills, which arc really outlying ranges of the great Vind- 
hyan system. The animals of Rd.jmahdl, which are specifically 
distinct, add their quota on the cast. North of the Ganges most of 
the mammals found in the central plain of Bengal are to be met 
with; whilst further north not a few representatives of the Nepdland 
and Himalayan famil''‘s occur, together with most of those peculiar 
to the Tardf. 

Monkeys are numerous both north and south of the Ganges. 
The hanumdn or langdr (Pfesbytis entellus) is found only on the 
south of the river. It is strange that it has never availed itself of an 
opportunity of crossing over, but such is the case, every authority since 
Buchanan Hamilton having failed to obtain a specimen to the north 
of the Ganges. A long-tailed monkey has, however, been occasion- 
ally seen in the northern boundary of the District, probably the 
Himalayan langur (Presbytis Schistaceus). The short-tailed monkey 
or bandar (Inuus rhesus) is numerous everywhere, particularly so 
in the northern forests. The Macacus radiatus,the showman’s monkey, 
has been seen, but such specimens were probably escaped menagerie 
animals. Bats of many kinds are also met with. The most numerous 
of the frugivorous tribe is the large fox-bat or bddur (Pteropus 
Edwardsi), well known for its inroads on garden fruit. The small 
fox-bat or Chdmgudn (Cynopterus marginatus) takes up its residence 
in every house. The Vampire (Megaderma lyra) is common, parti- 
cularly in the Supul Sub-Division. Several species of leaf bats 
(Rhinolophus) are found, chiefly in the hills. The long-armed 
bat (Taphozous longimanus) frequents out-houscs and ruins every- 
where. The wrinkle-lipped bat (Nyctinomus plicatus) is mostly an 
inhabitant of trees. The yellow bat (Nycticepus luteus) is occasion- 
ally found. The Harlequin bat (Nycticepus omatus) is seen rarely, 
on the banks of the upper Kiisf. 
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The Insectivora are fairly represented, the most common member 
of the order being the shrew, the chhachhundS of natives and musk- 
rat of Europeans (Sorex ecenilcscens). 'Phe large moiise-i'oloured 
shrew (S. murinus) and the Nepal wood shrew (S. nemorivagus) are 
also met with. The- Himalayan water shrew^ is oerasionally seen,' 
near the hill streams in the north of the District. Some hedgehogs 
are also found, of what species I cannot say, hut I believe they are 
Erinacei collares. The Tupaia Elliotti, or Madras tree shrew', is 
found in the southern hills. Two kinds of bears have been recog- 
nised, the common black Indian bear (Ursus labiatus) and the hhdl 
bajrd (U. Indicus). They are both harmless animals, except when 
attacked. They live on black ants, termites, beetles, fruits, particu- 
larly the seeds of the Cassia fistula, date fruit, and honey, but their 
favourite food consists of the succulent petals of the mahud. ('oloncl 
Tickell's account of the j>ow'cr of suction in the bear, as well as of its 
faculty of propelling wind from its mouth, has been verified in this 
District. By these means it is enabled to procure its common 
food of white ants and larvx' with ease. On arriving at an ant hill, 
the bear scrapes with his fore feet \intil he reaches the large 
combs at the bottom of the galleries. He then with violent puffs 
dissipates the dust and crumbled p.irtides of the nest, and sucks out 
the inhabitants of the comb by .su( h forcible inhalations als to be 
heard at “two hundred yards’ distance or more.’’ T,arge larvai arc in 
this way su<'ked out tiom great dq)ths under the soil. 'These bears are 
confined to the southern hills, and are becoming scarce. The hog- 
badger oV bhdl-sur is an inhabitant of the 'Tanii. It has been observed 
that this animal can walk erect on its hind feet. Some s])e( imens 
kept in captivity, preferred fruit, rejecting animal food, whilst others 
seemed to thrive on meat and fish alone. The ba<lger or Injd 
(Mellivora Indica) keeps to hilly tracts, and rarely exc eeds three 
feet in total length. The yellow bellied weasel (Mustela Kalhiah), a 
most offensively smelling animal, a native of Ncpdl, is said to be met 
with in the SUb-Tardi country. The Indian otter or tith (laitra nair) 
is sometimes found in muddy streams, and is trained for fishing pur-^ 
poses. Its success in killing and bringing up a fish, often five times 
its own size, is remarkable. Just outside the District, at Rijmahdl, 
the fishing castes bestow much care on training otters. 

The tiger (Felis tigris) has its home chiefly amongst the high grass 
jungles of the KUsf, in thdnd NAthpur. It is also not uncommon in 
the hills, and tiger-shooting parties near Colgong meet with sue- 
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cess. 1 ne leopard of Europeans (Felis pardus) is also common, 
chiefly to the south of the Ganges. The large- tiger-cat (F. 
viverrina) is found in thick jungles, and also along the edges of 
marshes in the north. It has been known to carry off very 
young children and calves. The leopard cat (F. bengaleitsis) 
is similarly distributed, but is not such a large or powerful 
animal. There are several species of wild cats, the jangli-bllli 
(F. chaus) being the most common. The common hyaena (Hyaena 
striata) is occasionally seen. Civets are numerous in Supul and are 
met with in the southern hills, both the larger (Viverra zibetha) and 
the smaller (V. malaccensis) being represented. Both are kept in 
confinement by natives, fori the sake of the drug derived from their 
subcaudal glands, 'fhey live on small birds, and animals, eggs, 
snakes, frogs, and insects, and are in their turn eaten by some low 
castes, such as Musahars. I'he khatds or common tree cat (Para- 
doxurus musanga), also called toddy cat by Europeans from its well 
established habit of drinking the juice of the Palmyra palm, is found 
in the southern />argands; and the Tardi tree-cat (P. bondar) in 
the northern forests. 

The Bengal and gold-spotted mungoose (Hcr))estes malaccensis 
and H, nepalensis) are abundant, and are prized for their antipathy 
to snakes. Their immunity from the deadly })oisoii of the cobra is 
believed to be due, as much to their activity in esca])ing the venomed 
bite and the thickness of their skins, as to any peculiar power of 
resistance to its influence in their constitution. 

The Indian wolf (Canis pallipes) has been seen on both sides of 
the Ganges, but is now very lare. It is v^alled hunddr by the 
natives of Bhagalpur. "Jdie jackal, or gtdar (Canis aureus) is the 
most plentiful of this genus. I ts peculiar cry is heard everywhere, mark- 
ing, according to native opinion, the various watches of the night. 

The wild dog or bankufd (Cuon rutilans) is said to be met with ; 
but I would not undertake to assert its' existence in Bhdgalpur, 
although many dogs of a deep nisty colour and marked vulpine 
aspect are found wild in the southern hills. I'he Indian fox (Vulpes 
bengalensis) or lomri Is seen everywhere ; it is a pretty little animal. 

The whale tribe is represented by the Gangetic porpoise or suns 
(Platanista gangetica). It may be seen in large shoals at the mouth 
of the Ghiigrf, and feeds on small fishes and Crustacea. Its ordinary 
length is from 6 to 7 feet Its habitat is muddy water, in which good 
sight is of little use. Its eyes are^ small, and the optic nerves rudi- 
mentary. The porpoises^are shot and speared when they venture 
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into shallow water. The lower classes of fishermen eat their flesh, 
and their oil is collected as a specific for rheumatism. 

The rodents include squirrels, rats, hares, and porcupines. The 
striped squirrel (Sciurus palmarum) is the most common of the tribe. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether any other squirrel is found. The gerboa 
rat (Gerbellus Indicus) is said to be sometimes met with. The 
natives call it harin-mm or antelope rat. The bandicoot (Mus 
bandicoota) which derives its name from the Telinga word pandikoku 
or pig rat, is found in towns. 1 'he brown rat (M. decumanus) 
is found in most masonry buildings ; and the Nei^dl nit (M. pluri- 
mammis) in the northern plains. The common mouse (M. urbanus) 
is also plentiful. The Indian porcupine (Hystrix leucura) or Mf, is 
becoming scarce, as it is eaten by the lower castes. It is usually ob 
tained by being smoked out of its burrows. When attacked, it 
usually runs a little, and then suddenly charges backwards with its 
spines erect. The smaller or Jlengal porcupine is also found ancl 
hunted down. The common Indian hare (Lepus ruficaudatus) or 
'khargosh is very abundantly found ; it is eaten by all classes, being 
considered ])ure food. 

There are ho wild elephants now in llhdgali)ur, but down to the 
end of last century they were found in large numbers both north 
and south of the Ganges. Even in Dr Buchanan-Hamilton s time 
(1807-13) they did much mischief along the foot of the southern 
hills, from Rdjmahdl to Monghyr. He states that they had then, 
according to native tradition, been only thirty or forty years in this 
part of the country. Whence they were said to come, he does not 
mention. He estimated them in 1810 at one Ijundred head. He 
also speaks of a colony of elephants frequenting the marshy parts of 
the north of the District, Rhinoceros (Rh. Indicus) were formerly 
numerous in pargatid Ndthpur, whither they used to wander from the 
neighbourhood of Jalpdigurf. One or two are still sometimes seen, 
but very rarely. It is much larger than the animal met with in the 
Sundarban 5 (Rh. sondaicus). The Indian wild lx)ar (Sus Indicus) 
is found in all parts of the District, but chiefly in the large unculti- 
vated tracts north of the Ganges, where it does considerable damage, 
and also sup})lics the numerous low castes with food. 

There are no true stags in tlie District, but smaller deer are nume- 
rous. The bdrasiffgha or swamp deer (Rucervus Duvancellii) is 
sometimes met A as high as eleven hands. It is common near the 
Tardi, but scan in the southern hills. The sdmbJiar stag (Rusa 
Aristotelis) is similarly distributed, but is a taller and heavier animal 
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than the last. Its horns vary very much in size, being sometijnes 
short and very thick, and sometimes long, thin and curved. The 
spotted deer and hOg deer are common both north and south of 
the Ganges. The former (Axis maculatus) is rarely ten hands high, 
but is generally more than two hands higher than .my specimen of 
the latter (A. porcinus) that I have seen. The spotted deer are very 
gregarious, whilst the hog ueer is a solitary animal, both sexes being 
generally found alone. The barking deer (Cervulus aureus) is also 
met with, and supplies better venison than any of the foregoing. 
Like the mouse deer (Memimna Indica); a pretty little animal about 
ten inches high, it is very common in the hilly country to the south. 
A few four-homed antelopes (Tetraceros quadricornis) stray in flrom 
the Tardi. The antelope orkdlsdr ( Antilope Bezoartica) is common 
on open plains in the north of the District, and affords much sport. 
Wild buffaloes (Bubalus ami) are now becoming very scarce, but 
some are still to be seen in the north of the District. 

.The scaly ant-eater (Manis pentadactyla), the bagar-kit of some of 
the natives, and* ban-rohit or forest carp of others, is met with on the 
' banks of streams in the north. A ring, made of its scales ancJ worn 
on the left hand, is considered a charm against fever. Its flesh is 
also valued as aq aphrodisiac. 

The birds and reptiles qf Bhdgalpur are almost identical with those 
of the sister District* of Mqnghyr, which have been described at length 
in my Account of that District (voL xv., p. 37:45). The most plentiful 
small game are wild geese, wild duck, tea), greeq and rOck pigeons, 
snipe, quail, ortolan, black painted, grey, and double spurred part- 
ridges. There are also the chandel, or crested lark, the crane in all its 
varieties, peacocks, parakeets, parrots, hawks, doves of various kinds, 
the bulbul^ spoonbill, sarusy teru, fishing eagle, vulture, kite, crow, 
jackdaw, owls, large and small, king-fishers, wood-peckers, jays, 
plovers, curlews, paddy-birds, koely golden . oriels, and common 

E ows. Of reptiles, there are the black and brown cobra, the" 
nay the kordity the g' een snake, the mahil tree-snake,’ and several 
kinds of water snakes, the gosdmpy blood-sucker, bishkopray scorpion, 
centipede, and various kinds of lizards. 

Population. — Dr Buchanan Hamilton (1807-13) mentions a khdnd 
sumdri oc house census, as having been taken in Bhdgalpur pre- 
vious to his enquiries. It does not seem to have been a complete 
enumeration, and the records of it that came into his hands satisfied 
him of its untrustworthy character. Viewed by the light of the recent 
census of 1872, his own estimates made about i8ir possess atatis- 
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tical value, only on. the assumption that since his day the popu- 
lation has more than doubled. In his ihdnd of P.iinti, correspond- 
ing to the present Colgong police circle, he shows a population 
of 148 to the square mile, as agaihst .396 at the present time. The 
population to the square mile in LokmdnpUr, now Panneswarpur, 
thdnd^ was 264 against 403 in 1872. On the other hand, his 
calculation for the headquarters police circle, including the Bhdgalpur 
municipal area, was much too large, showing, as it did, 1076 to the 
square mile. Although the population of the town has doubled 
during the present century, the average population to the square 
mile of the Bhdgalpur thdnd was only 908 in 1872. 

An experimental census was effected in June 1869, but the areas 
enumerated were so small that the results are of purely local interest ; 
they will be noticed when I mention the towns in which the 
enumeration was made.- 

The Census of 1872 was carried out between the sth and 15th 
of February; it was effected by 1554 enumerators, of whom 38 
were specially retained and paid for doing the work,' and 1448 were 
village patwdrU, the remainder being mostly landed proprietors or 
their servants. Concerning the accuracy and value of the Census in. 
Bhdgalpur the Collector wrote, “I believe the whole work of 
enumeration to have been very well done, and I think the returns 
can be depended on. I have every reason to believe that no village 
has escaped enumeration, and certainly none have been enumeraVed 
twice over.” 

Density of the Population. — The people of Bhdgalpur 
District are very evenly distributed over its surface, except in and 
near the principal town, where the population far exceeds most 
rural areas, and in the hill tracts of Katdriyd, where the poor and 
arid soil is unable to support a dense population. In the Ndthpur 
police circle, also, the inroads of the Kdsf river, and the consequent 
increase of jungle and diminution of cultivation, keep the population 
at a lower figure than in neighbouring tracts, rior the rest of the 
District the pressure to the square mile varies, for the most part, from 
400 to 500. In Bangdon police circle, however, it reaches 552, and 
in Kishenganj falls to 378. There is also a rather thickly populated 
strip of country extending south from the headquarters town, the 
population in Umarpur thdnd being 542, and in Bdnkd 518 to the 
square mile. In Bhdgalpur it is 908, in Katuriyd 145, and in Ndth- 

pur 323- 



Abstract of thf: Population, etc., of each Subdivision and Police Circle (Thana) in 

Bhagalpur District, 1872. 
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The preceding; .able, which is reproduced verbatim from the Census 
Report, shows m deail the distribution of the population in the 
Several Sub-Divisions an^ police circles, the. number of villages and 
houses, and also the avenge pressure of the population tq the square 
mile, the number of .inhabitants to each house, &c. 

Population Classifiku according to Sex, Religion, and Ace. 
— The total population of Bhdgalpur District consists of 917,183 
males, and 909,107 females , total 1,826,290. The proportion of 
males in the total is 50 2 per rent., and the average density of t.ie 
population 422 per square mile Classified according to age, the 
census gives the following results:- -Hindus— under 12 years cf age, 
males 315,776, females 272,347 ; above 12 years, males 5'‘6,i6o, 
females 543,666. Muhammadans — under 12 years of ag •, males 
32,401, females 27,024; above twelve years, males 52,166, females 
57,841. Christians— under twelve years of age, males 74, females 
71 ; above twelve years, males 224, females 163. Ollier denomin- 
ations not separately clas.sified, consisting of aboriginal tribes — under 
twelve years of age, males 3,801, females 3.409 ; above twelve 
years, males 4,568, females, 4586. Pojnilation of all religions — 
under twelve years of age, males 352,052, femtdes 302,851 ; above 
twelve years, males 565,131, females, 606; 0 5. The disproportion 
between :he number of males and females i5 due to the same cause 
that I have had to notice in other Districts, — namely, that the early 
age at which girls are considered m.irringcable, causes them to be 
considered older than boys of equal years. 

Infirmities. — The number of poisons afflicted with certain in- 
firmities in Bhdgalpur is returned as follows: — Insaiics, males 61, 
females 7; total 68, or *0037 percent, of the population. Idiots, males 
220, females 58 ; total 278, or 'or 52 per cent of the population. Deaf 
and dumb, males 582, females 247 : total 829 or 0454 per cjnt. of 
the population. Blind males 368 females 340 ; total 1208, or ‘0661 
per cent of the population. Lepers, males 504, females 78 ; total 582, 
or *0319 per cent, of the population. The above figures are scarcely 
trustworthy ; for the comparatively small number of females returned 
being afflicted with the infirmities specified, gives rise to a suspicion 
of concealment with regard to that sex. lepers, who are to be 
found principally in the Southern police divisions of the District, 
are reported to me by the Civil Surgeon to be equally distributed 
between the two spes. 

Ethnical Division of the People.— T he portion of Bhigal- 
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pur District on the south of the Ganges lies at the intersection of two 
ethnical frontiers. It is comparatively easy to lay down the line where 
the Hindu and Aryanised peoples meet the aborigines of ihp hills'. 
Such is not the case when we try to ascertain the points of contact 
between the Bengali and Behari elements of the former race. At the 
present day, these are so intermixed that it would be hopeless to attempt 
their discrimination. During the whole period of authentic history, that 
is, during the term of Musalmdn supremacy, we find the south-eastern 
pargands of the District constantly oscillating betw'een Bengal and 
Behar. Cut off by the Ddmin-i-kohurom Bengal, they were bound to 
that Province by the habits and language of their people, which are 
more like those of the metrov olitan District of Murshiddbdd than 
of Southern Behar. • The local histories given elsewhere lead to the 
belief that, two hundred years ago the boundary bet\veen the Bengali 
and Behari population, running nearly north and south, lay somewhere- 
east of the chief town of Bhdgalpur and west of Colgong. 

The ethnological prob em north of the Ganges is still more difficult. 
The great mass of the people, consisting of Godlds, Dosddhs, Musd- 
hars, and Dhdnuks are, in the case of the last three castes at least, 
aboriginal. The Godlds are so very numerous that it is difficult to 
believe their claims to be of pure Aryan descent. It is more likely 
that the tending of cattle, an honourable occupation in tlie eyes of 
Hindus, has raised many of the lower castes to the purity associ- 
ated with the cowherd class. There also seems to be a Kirdnti element 
in the people. It is known that the Kirdnti power never ex- 
tended beyond the Kdsi • but it would appear that many Kirdntis 
found their way across that river, driven before the Ghiirkd and Sik- 
Wm races, -in the same way tliat the invasion of the Assamese, under 
Chadamplia, Lrced the Kochs beyond the Brahmaputra and Kdra- 
toyd. The large number of Rdjputs, as in nearly the whole of North 
Gangetic Behar, is noteworthy in Bhdgalpur. Their claim to be des- 
cendants of the warrior caste of Upper India seems doubtful. . They 
are not a fine body of men, as they might be expected to be, if they 
were of this race. Many of them arc probably aboriginals, who took 
to themselves the title of Sinh, or lion, in consequence of their being 
employed during the Musalmdn wars as soldiers. I'his affectation 
is common not only to Rajputs, but also to cultivating castes such as 
Kurmis and Koeris, It is to be observed that in the legend of J .drik, 
which is popular over the whole north of the District, Rdjputs are 
not mentioned ; whilst in places now peopled by that caste, chiefs of 
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very much lower grade are represented as holding power. Thus, there 
are Dosddh Kijis, Sondr, Kahdr, Godld, and Chdmdr Rdjds, but not 
one Rijput noble. The legend does not seem to be more than two or 
three centuries old, and it is more than doubtful whether the whole of 
these landholding classes have been since displaced. The advance 
of low Hindi castes to higher grades takes place even at the present 
day. The probability of such a change in the disturbed and uncivilised 
condition of North Behar in early times seems great. 

The District Census Report for Bhdgalpur, compiled by Mr C. F. 
Magrath, thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The 
list of Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but 
arranged in a different order from that given here, according to the 
rank which they hold in social esteem. 


Nam« Of Nationautv, 

Number. 

Namk Of Nationality, 

Number. 

Triiii. ox Caitk. 

Txibi, or Casts. 

I.-NON-ASIATICS. 


Brought forward, 

Kol . . . 

11,725 

985 

Europeans. 


Mil . . . 

71 

English . 

126 

Naiyd 

95 

Irisn, 

3 

Nat . . . 

590 

Scotch . 

4 

Pahdriyd . 

1,204 

German . 

3 

SanUl 

Thdrii . 

16,468 

48 

Total of non-Asiatics . 

*36 



Total 

31,186 




II.-MIXED RACE. 


2. Semi-Hinduised 


Eurasian . 

33 

Aborhunals. 



Baheliyd . 

1 , 4*4 

III.-ASIATICS, 


Bdri 

Bhuiyd 

30s 

33,163 

A. — Other than Natives of 


Bind 

2,525 

India and British 


Chdin 

2,6ji 

63,025 

Bnnnah. 


Cbdmir . 

Bhutii 

11 

Dorn 

12,961 

Nepilf 

50 

Dosddh . 

Gangaunti 

6 s. 7<3 

46,100 



Total 

61 

Hdrf 

Kddar 

2,441 

7,120 



B.-^Natives of India and 


Mahelf . 

548 

Burmah. 


Mdrkdndi 

3.587 

1 . Aboriginal Tribes. 


Mihtar 

756 

Dhingar . 

S.667 

Mukerf . 


Kanjl^ . 

43 

Musdhar . 

69.907 

Khajwir . 

6,015 

Paliyi 

164 

Carry forward, 

11,725 

Carry forward, 

3'*.396 


?OL. XIV. C 
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Namb op Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

Name op Nationality, 
Tribp, or Caste. 

Number. 

Brought forward, 

Pdsf 

3t2,396 

5.258 

(5) Castes engaged in 


Rajwdr . 

289 

preparing Cooked Food. 


Total 

3J7,943 

Halwaf . 

Kdndu . 

21,096 

23,916 

3. Hindus. 


Total 

45,012 

M Superior Castes. 
Brdhman . 

50,443 

(6) Agricultural Castes. 


Rdjput . 

52,7&5 

Baurl and TanibuU 

7,270 

Ghdtwdl . 

2,158 

Kaibata . 

311 

Total 

105,386 

Koerf 

Kurmf 

81,417 

16,827 

(2) Intermediate Castes. 

— 

Mall 

Ndgar 

2,877 

4,002 

Bdbhan . 

39.764 

Rdjdhdb . 

1,307 

Baidyd . 

Bhdt 

30 

2,975 

Total 

170,119 

Kdyasth . . ♦ . 

Kishanpachhi 

16,784 

376 

(7) Castes enzaeed chiefly 


Total 

59,929 

in Personal So'vice. 
Amanth . 

6,372 

(3) Trading Castes. 


Dhdnuk . 

Dhobi . 

98,597 

1 5,842 

Agarwdld 

728 

Hajjdm, or Ndpit 

27,181 

Agardrf . 

196 

Kahdr . . . j 

22,127 

Bais Baniyd 

Baniyd . , 

42 

23,992 

Total 

170,119 

Barnawdr 

Jaunpurl . 

Kamalkald 

1,307 

565 

8 

(8) Artisan Castes. 


Kasarwdnl 

598 

Barhdi 

4,598 

Kasandhdn 

1,083 

Bhaskdr . 

8 

Kath Baniyd 

74 

Churihdrf. 

93 

Khanddwdl 

68 

Darzf 

88 

Khatrl . 

634 

Kdnsdrf and Thdtherd . 

• 4,692 

KolapdrI . 

16 

Kumbhdr 

25,669 

Mdhurl . 

36 

Laherl 

1,306 

MdrwdrC . 

355 

Lohdr 

22,405 

Nauniydr 

108 

Rangsdj . 

5 

Rauniydr . 

897 

Sondr 

9,646 

Sardwak . 

20 

Sunrl 

36,851 

Sinduriyd 

214 

Tell 

64,103 

Total 

30,941 

Total 

169464 

(4) Pastoral Castes. . 
Garerf 

4,116 

(9) Weaver Castes. 
Benaudhiyd 

244 

Godld . 

335,137 

Chapwdl . 

37 

Guiar 

63 

Dhuniyd . 

159 

Jit . . . 

2,951 

Jogf 

167 
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Nami of Nationautv, 
TititB, ox Casts. 

Number. 

Nams or Nationalitv, 
Trixs, ox Casts. 

Number. 

Brought forward, 

607 

Brought forward, 

2184 

JuUhi 

21,048 

Jagwa . 

72 

Khatba . 

9 i 837 

Khcltd . 

407 

Patui 

872 

Pawariyd . 

«s 

Tdnti 

Tattama . 

62.946 

3.596 

Total 

2,748 

Total 

98,906 

( 1 4) Persons en n me- 


(lo) labouring Castes. 

rated by Nationality only. 
Assam! 

2 

Batar 

10,343 

Marhatt;!. 

18 

Belddr . 

11,238 


— 

Kori 

74 

Total 

20 

Nuniyd . 

3.436 


— 

Pairdgh . 

6,466 

GrandToialof Hindus 

1,302,835 

Total 

3«.557 

4. I’KRsoNs OF Hindu 


(li) Castes engaged in 
selling Fish and Vege- 

ORK’.IN NOJ' recocniz- 
iNo Caste. 

Aphon . ... 

312 

tables. 


Atith 

57 

Khatfk , 

1,323 

Vaishnav . 

3,066 

Turdhd . 

68 

K.tbitpanthi 

53 




N.inaksli/ilif 

118 

Total 

i, 39 J 

Sain.isi . 

504 

(12) Boating and Fish' 

Sh.'iiv 

Sjkh 

98 

12 

ing tastes. 


.Smrasluihf 

27 

Banpar . 

1,184 

Native Christians 

.363 

Chabf . 

Dhimar . 

9,926 

23 

Total 

4,670 

Gonrhl 

KaUwant 

31,306 

44 

5. Muhammadans. 


Keut 

54,594 

MuKhul , 

75 

Mi\i 

11,754 

I'alh.ln . 

5,453 

Muriy.irl . 

1,573 

.Sayyid 

1,599 

Surhiyi . 

1,475 

.Sli iikh 

47,436 

Tior 

6.67S 

I'll specified 

114,863 . 

Total 

* J ^,557 

Total 

169,426 

(13) Dancing, Musician, 
Vagabond 


To'i .\L OF Natives of 
India 

1,826,060 

Castes. 

Bhiinr 

951 

Toi AT OK Asiatics 

1,826,121 

Dh^bi . 

Gandharbi 

1,202 

31 

(iiand Total 

1,826,290 

Carry forward, 

2184 
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The Aboriginal and Hill Tribes chiefly inhabit the jungles 
and hills of the southern pargands of the District. The most nume- 
rous are the Santils, Kharwdrs, and Dhdngars (or Urdons). The 
numbers of each tribe have been given in the preceding list ; the 
total amounts to 31,186. 

Emigration and Immigration.— -I'he people of Bhdgalpur cling 
closely to their homes. Even in years when the out-turn of crops 
has proved meagre, and food has sold at or near famine prices, they 
have not been known to emigrate in any appreciable numbers. It 
may be safely said tha,t nobody emigrates, who can get such a wage 
for a good day’s work as he can live on at home. The people are 
habituated to much hardship ; their wants are few ; they know no 
luxury; and consequently, the little they earn is always sufficient to 
meet their bare necessities. The amount of labour procurable is 
fairly equal to the demand; and until there is an actual difficulty .in 
getting empldyment, the people will not leave their own country in 
any number. 

The following is a return of the emigrants registered in the Magis- 
trate's office. For Assam, Cachar, and similar eastern Districts 
In 1872, 52 adult male coolies and 23 adult female coolies, total 75 
amongst whom were 3 Gangauntds, 14 Dhdnuks and Kurmfs, 5 Ghdt 
wdls, 3 Musalmdns, 15 Musdhars and Dbangars, 6 Kahdrs and 
Kdmkars, 5 Godlds, 5 Koerfs, and only 6 Dosddhs. Five infant 
children accompanied the emigrants, but were not separately regis- 
tered. In 1873, 221 adult male coolies, 38 adult female coolies, and 
I boy, total 260 ; of whom there were 27 Dhdndks and Kurmfs, 53 
Ghdtwdls, as they called themselves, but really members of the minor 
hill tribes or Santdls, 15 Musalmdns, 36 Musdhars and Dhdngars, 6 
Kahdrs, 9 Mdlds, 10 Santdls, 8 Rdjputs, 13 Godlds, 6 Koerfs, 10 
Dosddhs, 4 Hajjdms, 3 Kulwars, 3 Sikhs, 7 Kdndus, 3 Telfs, 3 Brdh- 
mans, 2 Dhobfs, 3 Nuniyds, 4 Binds, and i Darzf. Fourteen infant 
children accompanied the coolies, but were not registered separately. 
No emigrants were registered in 1874, the year of the famine, in con- 
sequence, it is believed, of the liberal nature of the relief distributed 
by Government to the labouring classes. 

For British Deraerara, in 1872, there were registered 29 adult male 
coolies, and 5 adult female coolies, total 34 ; amongst whom there 
were 10 Musalmdns, 4 Godlds, 6 Rdjputs, 4 Dhduuks, and 2 Brdh- 
mans. In 1873, there were registered 56 adult male coolies and 19 
adult female coolies, total 75 ; of whom there were 5 Mu.salindns, 6 
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Rajputs, 12 Dhanuks, 9 Brdhmans, 6 Kdndus, 7 Kahdrs, and 5 
unregistered infant children. In 1874 there were 25 adult male 
and 1 8 adult female coolies, total 43 ; of whom there were 2 Musal- 
mdns, 2 Rdjputs, 4 Dhanuks, 17 Koerfs, 2 Dosddhs, and 4 Tatwds. 
In this year also 5 unregistered infant children accompanied the 
emigrants. 

For the French Island of Guadaloupe, in 1873, there were 
registered 41 adult male coolies and 12 adult female coolies, total 
'53 > of whom there were 10 Kurmis, 4 Goalds, 12 Mibdhars, 5 Brdh- 
mans, 3 Kahdrs, 6 Tantis. No coolies were registered in 1872 or 
1874, a circumstance explained by the fact ihnt no agent for the 
Island seems to have visited the Distiiet except in 1873, 

For Natal in 1874, there were legistercd 24 adult male cnoli6sand 
7 adult female coolie", total 31 ; of whom theie weic 3 Rajputs, 3 
Kurmfs, 3* Dosddhs, 3 Goalas, 7 Musalmdns, 3 rclis, 3 Musahars. 
No coolies were registered for Nat d in 1S72 or 1873. 

For the Dutch settlement of ISurinam, in 1873, registered 

123 adult male coolies and 29 adult female coolies, total 152; of 
whom there were 8 Brahmans, 6 Kandus, 8 Kahdrs, 12 Dosddhs, 4 
Nauniyars, 3 Baniyas, 5 Koerfs, 8 Rajputs, 18 Musalmdns, 4 Tantfs, 
13 Musahars, 8 Goalds, 22 Kurmfs, 5 Bhuiyds. 'Phirteen infant 
children ac(ajm{»anied the coolies, but weie not registered separately, 
d’here were no coolies ix'gistered in 1872 or 1874. 

The total number registered for Assam, Cachar, &c., was 335 in 
3 years; for Demcrara 152 in 3 years; for Guadaloupe 53 in i year ; 
for Natal 37 in i year; and for Surinam 152 in i year; total 723 in 
3 years. 

A noticeable fact in connection with emigration is that many of 
the persons recruited and registered are not residents of the District 
A large portion of them are strangers who come to Bhagalpur in search 
of employment, and, failing to find any, arc glad to get the oppor- 
tunity of emigration. 

As regards immigration and internal movements of the people 
there is little to be mentioned /ci/Z/ bearers leave their homes and 
go to the Headquarters Station, in parties varying in number from 16 
to 30, in search of employnient. There is also a movement of 
labourers from the ra/fl tracts to cut the rice in the beginning of the 
cold weather, and in the opposite direction to harvest the ra^t in the 
spring. 

Hindu Castes.— T he District of Bhagalpur is remarkable not 
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only for the number of individual castes met with in the population, 
but also for the number of sub-divisions of these castes. Thus, in the 
case of Brahmans, members of seven of the ten main sub-divisions have 
more or less settled in the District, and many of the supplementary 
or eccentric tribes are also represented. In the following pages I 
have given the name, sub-divisions, occupation, and locale of each 
caste ; and the castes have been arranged, as far as possible, accord- 
ing to their recognised position in the social scale. I have added 
the number of each as given by the Census returns of 1872, and 
have noticed some instances of peculiar religious rites and deities, 
principally amongst the lower castes. 

(i) The Brahmans for the most part belong to the Kanydkubjd, 
Gaur,’ Maithild, and Sdkddwfpf tribes. The Kanyakubja, better 
known as the Kanaujiyd Brdhmans, are represented by three sub- 
divisions in Bhdgalpur, the Kanaujiyd Brdhmans proper, the Sar- 
wariyds, and the Kanaujiyd Brdhmans of Bengal. The first have 
seven gotras or clans, bearing the titles of Awasthf, Misr and Dikshit, 
Shukul, Trivedi and Pdnde, Pdthak and Dube, Tiwdrf, Bajpai and 
Chaube. These are titles of distinction; of which Dube means 
a man learned in two Vedas, TnVedi in three, and Chaube in the 
whole four. The Sarwariyd Brdhmans differ ver)' little from the fore- 
going. Their goiras are more numerous, but contain most of those 
of the Kanaujiyds proper, whilst their titles are the same, with the 
addition of two, Upddhiyd and Ojhd. This tribe is sui)poscd to be 
constituted by the descendants of those Brahmans who originally 
occupied the country beyond the Sarju river, in the kingdom of Oudh, 
and who were, tradition reports, emigrants from Kanauj. 'Hie word 
Sarwariyd is a corruption of Sarjupariya, which comes from Sarju, the 
river of that name, and pdr^ the other side. Socially, the Sarju])driya 
Brdhnwe are not considered of equal rank with the Kanaujiyd 
Brdhmans proper, although they themselves do not admit the 
inferiority. One tradition states that they were degraded on account 
of their receiving alms, whereupon Rdma took them under his 
protection, and gave them possessions beyond the Sarju. Anotlier 
account, more gratifying to the Sarjupariyds, is that they were speci- 
ally invited from Kanauj by Rdma at the termination of the war with 
Ceylon. The pure Kanaujiyds take the daughters of Sarw'ariyds in 
marriage fbr-their sons, but will not give their own daughters in mar- 
riage to the Sarwariyds. The former also will not eat anything made 
of flour and prepared by a Halwdi. nor sweetmeats or pans made 
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with supplied by a person not of their own caste. The Sann'ariyii 
have no scruples on these points. The RArhi and Barendri Brih- 
mans of Bengal have been described ai some length in the Accounts 
of the Districts of the Twenty-four ParganAs (Vol. L, pp. S3'55), Jind 
Rajshdhf (Vol. VIII., pp. 4?, 42). The other septs of Bengdll 
KanaujiyA Brahimans are but thinly represented in this District. 

The Gaur Brahmans of Bhrigalpur all say that they originally 
came from Rajpulani, principally from the states of Jipur and 
Bfkanfr. A few families, which have been settled in Colgong since 
at least the middle of last century, claim the same origin. They are 
divided into two .sub-divisions, the Adi-Gaur, or original Gaurs, and 
the ChAshnf Gaur, so called from their preparing sweetmeats and 
confections of fruits. Seven ^^’N/as or families of this tribe arc met 
wi^h in BhAgal])ur, called BiswamitiM, Bharaddw.ij, MAdh, Gaut.ima, 
Jamdagni, Angerd and Bashishth. They employ themselves principally 
as religious guides, and in reading and explaining the Ramdyan and 
Sr{ Bhdgabat in the rural villages. 'I'hose who take to the occupation 
of priests are forbidden to call themselves by any family name, 
and are simply known as purohits. The ])Oorer members of the 
tribe keep bhatds or boarding houses, in which Hindus arc housed 
and fed for a few rupees a month, with the advantage of having 
their food cooked i»y a member of the holy caste. 

The iMaithiU Biahmans are amongst the most numerous in 
Bh.igalpur, a fact sjK'cially noticed by Mr Sherring in his " Hindu 
Tribes and Caste.s.” They are divided by the Ganges into two dis- 
tinct sections who do not intermarry, though so far as names go, they 
belong to the s.amc scjUs and families. Those of the north, who claim 
to be pure Tirhutiy.i Brdhmans, look do\Mi upon their brethren on the 
south of the river. I herc are four sub-tribes of MaithilA Brdhmans, 
which arc all found in Bhagalpur, Add Maithili, Sdrdtrf, Jogd, and 
Chanjold. The principal gotras or septs are Kdsyap, Sandd, VatsA, 
Bharadwdj, Pardsar, Gautama, and J amdagni. The MaithilA BrAhmins 
arc remarkable for an institution very similar to the KUlinism of the 
higher Bengali Brdhmans of the delta, but regulated in a more 
special manner than in Bengal. For this purpose assemblies or sabhds 
are held at SaurAth in Tirhut, Bangdon and Barer! in Bhdgalpur, 
and Barhard in Purniah, at which Brdhmans who have marriage- 
able children attend. -A number of Brdhmans .of supposed learn- 
ing, called panjiydrs^ examine the kushtipatras or genealogy and cir- 
cumstances of the birth of each child, and decide who are of equal 
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rank and good fortune ; in the case of a boy and girl being unequal 
in these respects, they settle what is the amount of pan or dowry 
that should *be given in order to equalise them. It is noticeable that 
a father buys a wife of superior qualities for his son as often as a high 
caste husband for his daughter, whereas amongst the Kulins of 
Bengal only in the latter case are pecuniary arrangemAits admissible. 
However, the two systems seem to have much the same effect, as 
under both a man may sell himself, and sometimes marries in this 
way as many as twenty-five wives, whilst a woman is allowed only one 
husband. These institutions are said to be of no recent origin ; but 
it is remarkable that such a careful observer as Dr Buchanan 
Hamilton, who has given a detailed account of the Brdhmans of both 
Bhagalpur and Purniah, makes no mention of them. Of late years, 
the Maithild Brdhmans affect to discountenance the use of drums and 
noisy processions, usual amongst Hindus at the time of marriage. 
The Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah belongs to this tribe of Brdhmans. 

Amongst the other tribes, a few of the Sdraswat sept are met with 
in the town of Bhdgalpur. Utkala or Uriyd Brdhmans are to be seen 
in considerable numbers in all parts of the District, enlisting pilgrims 
for the great temple of Jaganndth at Purf. One of the petty zamin- 
ddrs of pargand Bhdgalpur was a Drdvira Brdhman. He is now dead, 
but several of his clan still reside on the property. The Karndta 
Brdhmans who visit Bhdgalpur are of low position, and are met with 
mostly as actors of religious plays or jdtrds. A performance called 
the rdsdhdri ndch is peculiar to them. Mr Beames, in his edition 
of Elliot’s “Races of the North West Provinces,” notices that, in par- 
gands Dhaphar and Ndthpur, there is a tribe of Brdhmans who use 
the Pathdn title, Khdn, which was given them by one of the Emperors 
of Dehli. The females of this tribe, however, do not take the title 
of Khdnam, which would be the proper feminine but call themselves 
Khanyain. 

At least equal in numbers to the Maithild Brahmans is the sup- 
plementary or eccentric tribe of Sdkddwfpl Brdhmans. The cause of 
their exclusion from the foregoing divisions is not explained, but it 
seems certain that they were never included in them. The following 
account of them, condensed from Mr Sherring s book, shows that their 
position is not as good as that of their caste fellows of the ten tribes. 
The original country of the Sakddu ipi Brdhmans was the ancient king- 
dom uf Magadha. As this tract is always regarded by the Hindus as 
particularly impure, so that whoevei dies there becomes in the next birth 
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an ass, it is very probable that the indigenous Biihmans of that 
territory are, on this account, considered unworthy to be ranked with 
other Brdhmanical tribes. The Sdkddwfpfs are found in considerable 
numbers in their primitive seat, yet many families have migrated to 
other parts of the country. They do not, however, form alliance.s 
with other Brdhmans, though they freely intemiarry amongst them- 
selves. Their test applied to a stranger pretending to be a Sakdd- 
wfpf, is, Mr Sherring states, to offer him what is called jhutJid pdni^ 
or water from a vessel from which another person has drunk, a 
custom prohibited by^all strict sects of Hindus. Should the stranger 
not be a Sdkddwfpf, he will refuse the water, ])robal)ly with some 
indignation, as by drinking it, his caste, whatever it was, would 
be broken. If he be a Sdkddwfjif, however, he will take it readily. 
Although this tribe, like all others, is loath to depreciate itself, yet it 
is unquestionably of lower rank than the ten tribes. In the District 
of Shdhdbdd Sdkddwipfs many belong to the sect of Ranuinand. A pro- 
bable cause of the impurity of Southern Behar may be found in the fact 
that it was the centre of Buddhism and preserved that faith long after 
other parts of Hindustdn had been reconquered by the Brihinans. 

Dr Buchanan Hamilton seems to have obtained a more favourable 
account of the Sdkddwfj)f tribe during his Statistical Survey of this 
District. He reproduces a tradition that they were the original stock 
of all Brdhmans, who canje first from the fabled country of Sdka 
and settled in Magadha, whence the majority afterwards migrated to 
Kanauj. Only those who stayed behind retained the name of the 
parent tribe. He gives the following account of their origin, as re- 
lated in the Purdnas^ or later sacred writings of the Hindus. “ All 
other Brdhmans are supposed to be descended from the original in- 
habitants of this earth, jambudwip, which is surrounded by a salt 
sea; but there are certain Brahmans who are supposed to have come 
from a world called Sdkddwfp, which is surrounded by a sea of milk. 
An account of these places may, it is said, be found in the Brihannar- 
adiyd, one of the eighteen Purdms composed by Vyas. I'he manner in 
which these Brdhmans came to this earth is said to be related in the 
Samba a portion of the Upd Purdna, which also Vyas is said 

to have written. Samba, the son of the god Krishna, having offended 
his father by an i.itrigue with one of his sixteen hundred wives, was 
smitten with a distemper. A Muni or Brdhman of the old school, 
who was named Narad, advised Samba to send Garur, the sacred 
vulture on which his father rode, to Sdkddwi]) for a physician. 'I'lic 
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bird accordingly seized three Brdhmans with their wives and brought 
them to this earth, where all their descendants continue to practise 
medicine. The descendants of the three Brdhmans form three different 
families, Bdlaniyd, Pithiyd, and Chonchiyd, so called from their ances- 
tors having been canied on the head, on the back aii^ in the bill of 
the bird. The first are the highest ; but they all intermarry, nor are the 
descendants of the same parent stock prevented from intermarriages. 
They have gurus and purohits of their own caste. They speak the 
Hindi language, and some of them have a knowledge of Sanskrit. 
Bhdgalpur seems to be the chief place of their residence. The 
whole assume the title of Misra, that is, persons who have acquired 
a mixture of all kinds of learning, but in this District no one is con- 
sidered as a man of great science. They are purohits for many of 
the Kshattriya Rdjputs and Bhuinhdr Brdhmans ; but others of these 
castes content themselves with ordinary Brihmans. The Sakddwfpfs 
are chiefly followers of Mddhav, and worship Krishna and Rddha.” 
Dr Buchanan Hamilton estimated that there were from two to three 
hundred families of this clan in Bliagalpur District. The number 
is now probably greater, although tlie area of tlie District has been 
much reduced. He adds : — “ They generally i)ractise medicine, by 
which they probably recommended themselves when they arrived 
from their original country ; and most of them understand the books 
on their science which are to be found in the Sanskrit language. 
Many of them go abroad in search of employment to other Districts, 
a few have studied Persian and entered into the management of 
wijijdly affairs. I'hey act as gurus, or religious instructors for them- 
selves, but hire Mailhilas to perform their ceremonies. The people 
of the sect of Saur, who worship the sun, give much of their oflerings 
to the Sakdls,'who are considered as peculiar favourites of the great 
luminary ; but most of the Sdkdls are of the Sakti sect. They are 
divided into eighteen families, and a man cannot marry a woman of 
the same family ith himself. They say that in Sakadwfp there 
were four classes of men ; first, Magas, from whom the Brahmans 
are descended : secondly, Magadds, who were the military tribe of 
the country : thirdly, Manasds, who were merchants ; and fourthly, 
Mandagds, who were the labourers ; but none of the three lower tribes 
came with the Magas from their original country. They still acknow 
ledge the name of Magas.” Sdkd is explained by some to be another 
name for Lankd or Ceylon. 

A few Mathurd Or Chaubi Brdhmans are met with, f caiinot trace 
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to what large tribe they were formerly attached. They are now a 
separate and not numerous clan. They are very fine men, and find 
employment as barkanddzs^ or treasure guards, to landholders, and 
sometimes as athletes and wrestlers exhibiting in public. Some Kdsh- 
mfrf Brdhmans come as traders to Bhdgalpur, but their number is 
quite insignificant. They are one of the oldest tribes of Brdhmans ; 
but as they are believed to follow the custom of their country in 
eating animal food, they are despised by their caste fellows of the 
plains. Nepali Brdhmans are found in some numhers in the north of 
the District. Tradition assigns to them an honourable descent, 
and represents them as an offshoot of the Kanaujiyd sept. I’heir 
present lax habits, however, in eating the flesh of buffaloes, and in 
drinking ardent spirits, cause them to be regarded with contempt by 
the stricter tribes. They are divided into two chief classes here — 
the Upadhyayds, or those of pure descent, and the Kdisfs, who are 
the children of Brahmanf widows. 

The only class of Brdhmans who are regarded as actually de- 
graded from, as distinguished from inferior to, the ten tribes, are 
the Mahdpatras, who hold the same place licrc that the Agra- 
ddnfs do in Bengal. Their sin is the receiving gifts of exce.ssive 
amount from the purer castes, or presents of any kind from the 
lower and unclean classes. They are principally employed in 
times of mourning, and on the occasion of a death. The day after a 
Hindu dies, an earthen vessel called a ghdt is filled with water and 
placed beneath a tree on a small tripod, or tekdtiyd, made of fresh 
branches of jhau (Tamarix Indica v. diceca) or arhar (Cytisiis cajan). 
In Bengal, the bhutrdj (Osmunda flexuosa) is the wood most used. 
The Mahdpatra, or Mahi Brdhman as he is also called, blesses the 
vessel, in the bottom of which a small hole is bored. It is then 
filled with water, which trickles out in drops, but is replenished 
morning and night. The person who is to apply the torch to the 
funeral pile, prepares the Ukdityd, places the earthen vessel on it, fills 
it with water, and every evening for ten days places over its mouth 
a lighted lamp or chirdgh. The water is intended to quench the 
thirst of the departed spirit ; and the lamp to give it light through^ 
the darkness of the night. The Mahd Brdhman is present on the 
first day, and recites mantras or sacred texts for the future happi- 
ness of the deceased. After a prescribed number of days he appears 
again, breaks the vessel, and demands his customary reward, con- 
sisting of the clothes, palanquin, and all other personal effects 
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of the departed, as well as food and money. According to the old 
ritual, when a Brdhman died, the vessel was hung up for ten days before 
being broken ; for a Kshattriya, twelve days ; for a Vaisya, fifteen ; 
and for a Sddra, one month. Now-a-days, all share alike, and the 
vessel is suspended during ten days for every one. Although the title 
of Mahd (or Great) Brihman is given to the Brahman^officiating on 
these occasions, he by no means holds the position his name would 
seem to imply, as it is in fact an epithet of contempt. No other Brdh-. 
man will touch a Mahd Brdhman ; should he by chance do so, he must 
bathe and wash his clothes. The adoption of this title of contumely 
by the class itself is remarkable. Purohits^ or officiating priests, 
who may be of any tribe, are inferior to their tribe fellows, and are 
ranked with the castes for whom they sacrifice. The total number 
of Brdhmans of all tribes in Bhdgalpur District, according to the 
Census of 1872, is 50,443. 

The Bhuinhars, landholding or military Brdhmans, or Bdbhans, 
as they are differently called, are a caste that deserves particular 
notice. In the Census Returns, they have been refused a place 
amongst the superior castes, and ranked only as the first of the 
intermediate castes. At the same time, some of the highest authori- 
ties on this question have recognised their claim to descent from 
the sacred order. All writers, however, have failed to explain the 
cause of their present subordinate position. They are supposed 
to be a branch of the Sarwariyd Brdhmans, though some of them, 
particularly in the district of Sdran, seem to be allied to the pure 
Kanaujiyds. In support of this view. Sir Henry Elliot, in his Supple- 
mental Glossary ^ says : — ** We perhaps have some indications of the 
true origin of the Bhuinhdrs in the names of Gargdbhiimf and Vatsd- 
bhiimf, who are mentioned in the Harivdnsa^ as Kshattriya Brdhmans, 
descendants of Kasiyd princes. Their name of Bhdmf, and residence 
at Kdsf (Bendres) are much in favour of this view ; moreover, there 
are to this day Gargd and Vatsd gots^ or gotras^ amongst the Sar- 
wariyd Brdhmans.” They are usually called Thdkur and Gautdm by 
the common people — names which evince a Brdhman connection, 
and are often saluted with the prandm^ or the respectful obeisdnce 
made only to Brdhmans^ Their goiras^ family names and titles, are 
identical with those borne by Brdhmans, except in the case of the 
name Sinh, which, as it is a term denoting prowess, they have pro- 
bably acquired since they have taken to military pursuits. They 
follow the Yajur and Sama Vedas. Their present rank below pure 
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Brahmanic tribes Mr Sherring conceives to be due to three principal 
causes: “(i) The BhuinhArs are addicted to agriculture — a pursuit 
considered to be .beneath the dignity of pure, orthodox Brdhmans. 
Their name is partly derived from bhuin or M//w/=land. (2) They 
have accepted and adopted in their chief families the secular titles of 
Rdjd, Mahdrdjd, &c. — distinctions which high Brdhmans altogether 
eschew. Hence such Bhuinhdrs have, in a sense, been degraded 
from their position of Brdhmans to that of Rdjputs, whose hon- 
orific title of Sinh they commonly affix to their names. I'he 
Mahdrdjd of Bendres, who is the acknowledged head of the Bhuinhdr 
Brdhmans in that city, is styled Mahardjd Iswdri Ndrdyan Sinh ; 
and the title of Sinh is borne by all the members, near and remote, of 
the Mahdrdja’s family. (3) The Bhuinhdrs only perform one-half of 
the prescribed Brdhmanical duties. They give alms, but do not 
receive them ; they offer sacrifices to their idols, but do not perform 
the duties and offices of a priesthood ; they read the sacred 
writings, but do not teach them.’’ Their chief gofras are Garg, 
Gautdma, Sdndil, Kdsyap, Bhdradwdj and Vatsd ; and their titles 
Misr, Dfkshit, Ui)ddhyayd, Pdnde, Tiwdri, Pdthakh and Bharsi Misr. 
Pun Brahmans relate that, about a thousand years ago, a Rdjd 
named Ripanjdi drove them out of Behar, and raised to the priest- 
hood Mlechhas, or men of the most impure and lowest castes, 
boatmen and fishermen, Kaibarttas, Palwds, and Palindds ; and that 
the Bdbhans are the descendants of these men. Dr Buchanan 
Hamilton, in i8io, estimated the number of Bhuinhdr Brdhmans in 
Bhdgalpur District at ten thousand families, or between forty and 
fifty thousand souls. The number ascertained by the Census ol 
1872 was 39,764. 

(2) Kshattriyas. Three seemingly distinct tribes, which each 
claim descent from the military caste of the old Hindu political 
system, are to be recognised in Bhdgalpur District Their distinctive 
character is shown by the fact that full connubial rights do not exist 
between any two of these divisions. The three are called Kshattriyas, 
Khatrfs, and Rdjputs, and stand in this order in social position 
at the present day. The first assert that they are the pure military 
caste described by Manu. This claim is entirely denied by the 
Brdhmans, who, however, join the common people in paying greater 
respect to these claimants than to the other two divisions. The 
Kshattriyas are mostly members of what are known as the thirty-six 
Royal Tribes of Rdjputs and their branches, the Suijabansls, Chan- 
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drabansls, Gahliits, Sisodiyds, Yadus, Rithors, &c. Numerous other 
Rijput clans, more or less connected with these royal races, also 
call themselves Kshattriyas, but rarely succeed in obtaining any recog- 
nition as such, and still more rarely intermarry with the families of 
undoubted lineage and purity of blood. 

Khatris. — The second division, the Khatrfs, has been classed 
amongst the Trading Castes in the Census returns 0L1872, on the 
ground that very many of its members engage largely in commerce. 
But it is a well-known fact that a very considerable proportion 
of them are found in such employments as treasure-guards, zamin- 
ddri personal guards, and warehouse and storehouse guards, which 
in India are all semi-military occupations; indeed, most writers 
on this caste seem to have overlooked the great number of Khatris 
in non-commercial pursuits, whilst regarding merely the remarkable 
success of a certain number of them in trade and commerce. Mr 
Sherring gives the following account of them in his “ Hindu Tribes 
and Castes : ” This Hindu tribe is an ethnological puzzle. In some 
respects they resemble the great Kshattriya or Rdjput race ; in others 
they differ from it. Instead of delighting in war, they are exclusively 
devoted to trade ; and consequently are naturally placed among the 
commercial classes. Judged by their own traditions and social habits, 
they are as high in rank as Rdjputs. Indeed, in Bcndres they lay claim 
to a closer observance of the ancient customs of Riijputs than is prac- 
tised by modem Rdjput tribes. This claim, as stated to me by a native 
gentleman of the Khatrf tribe, of high respectability in Bendres, is as 
follows: The sacred cord is worn by Kshattriyas and Khatrfs, as 
well as by Brdhmans ; but while fonnerly Kshattriya boys were in- 
vested with it at the age of eight, like Brdhman boys, they are not 
invested with it now until their marriage ; yet Khatifs have preserved 
the old custom, and their male children receive the cord on reaching 
eight years of age. Moreover, Khatri boys at the same age begin to 
study the Vedas, to repeat the gay at Ay or sacred text spoken by all 
Brdhmans at their daily devotions, and to perform other religious 
duties. Not so the Kshattriyas, who do not study the Vedas at all, 
nor repeat the gayatriy and who commence their religious exercises 
at no fixed age. Again, in ancient times, as is stated in the 
Mahdbhdrata, and other Hindd writings, Brdhmans would eat certain 
food (kac/tAa khdnd) cooked by Kshattriyas; they will not do so now, 
yet they have no objection to partake of such food when cooked by 
Khatrfs. In regard to the family priest also, formerly he was of the 
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same gotra or general order as the Kshattriy^i in whose house he 
dwelt : but this is not the custom now, yet it is so in the case of the 
Khatrf caste.” From a religious point of view, the Khatris are re- 
markable for having supplied the Sikhs wiih a priesthood, although 
very few of them arc themselves Sikhs. Both Ndnak and Gobind 
were Khatris. The Emperor Akbar’s famous finance minister, Tod.ar 
Mall, was also a Khatrf. Their number in the District of Bhdgalpur, 
according to the Census of 1872, is 634, which is supposed to re- 
present only those engaged in trade, as many of them in other em- 
ployments call themselves Kshattnyas, and were entered as Kijputs. 

RAjputs. — The third division to which I have referred above are 
the Rdjputs. This caste is too well known to require any detailed de- 
scription. I'he principal families found in Bhdgalpur District are Sur- 
jabansf, Chaudrabansf, Raghubansf, Ratdr, Sisodiyd, Gahldt, Gautdma, 
Chanbin, Baghel, Jadab, Hanra, Hargiinjar, Gandwariyd, Kindwdr, 
Grdisht, Bindwdr, Sakarwdr, Chaupdriyd, Ujjdin, Sdrkhf, Barhatd, 
Singer, Khdnpuriyd, Bhadwariyd, Tuar, Kachwahd, Bdis, Pamir, 
Salankf, and Kiinchi. The Rdjputs claim the same gotras as Brdli- 
mans. They number 52,785, and are most numerous in Madahpuri 
and Supul. In my account of the Ethnical Division of the People, 
(ante^ p. 48) I have shown reason for doubting whether many so- 
called Rajputs in the north of the District really belong to this caste. 

(3) GhAtwAls arc not a separate caste, but a class claiming to 
be Kshattriyas, whpse profession it was in former times to guard 
the hill-passes, and prevent the incursions of predatory and hostile 
tribes on the plains. In return for this service, they received grants 
of land which they held rent-free. They still hold some land 
exempted from assessment, but much has been resumed, as the ser- 
vice in reward for which the land was granted is now no longer re- 
quired or performed. They are entirely confined to the Bduki and 
Katuriyd police divisions. In the Statistical Account of BogrA Dis- 
trict (yol. viii., p. 172) I have given reasons for doubting the fitness 
of their being included, as they are in the Census returns, amongst 
superior castes. Number in BhAgalpur in 1872, 2158. 

(4) Baidyas are the hereditary physicians of Bengal proper, and 
as such have been described in the Account of the Twenty-four Par- 
ganAs (Vol. I., pp. 58, 59). In this District they number only 30, 
of whom 28 live in the town of Bhagalpur. 

(5) Kayasths are the writer caste of HindustAn. They hold a 
high place in Hindu society, which they owe rather to their education 
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and ability than to descent, as they are invariably spoken of by Brdh- 
mans as Sddras. The sacred order assert that the Kdyasths sprang, like 
other Sddras, from the feet of Brdhma ; whilst they themselves say 
they owe their name to their having originated in the body or kdyd 
of the Creator. They trace their descent from Chitraguptd, a grand- 
son of Brdhma. The Jdiimdld says they are true Sddras, whilst 
Manu represents them to be the offspring of a Brdhman father and 
a Sddra mother. They hold a high position at the bar, and are also 
largely employed as writers, clerks, and accountants in private as well 
as in government offices ; some are landholders of considerable 
estates. They are divided into twelve sub-castes, five of which are 
found in Bhdgalpur, — Mdthdr, Bhatndgar, Sribdstab, Karan, and 
Amasht There is also a sub-caste called Maithild, the most numer- 
ous in Bhdgalpur, which is peculiar to North Behar, and claims to be 
a branch of the Karan Kdyasths. They say that the Karans, in passing 
down eastwards from Kanauj, stayed in Tirhut for a time, and that 
some of them settled there. These settlers were the ancestors of the 
Maithild Kdyasths who are the lowest in popular esteem, and none of 
the other divisions will eat or intermarry with them. Of the other sub- 
castes, the MdthUrs have the privilege of choosing wives from the re- 
maining eleven, but do not give their daughters in marriage to any of 
them. All Kdyasths may eat together, but there is no intermarriage 
except in the case just referred to. Owing to their marrying largely 
into the other sub-castes, the pure Mdthdrs are said to be diminishing 
in numbers. The Bhatndgars and Mdthiirs are remarkable for eating 
cooked rice and pulses, without removing their outer garments ; in 
which respect they differ from all other Hindus, who invariably, when 
partaking of cooked food, in wh. no gh'i (or clarified butter) has 
been used, wear only a single clot.i round the loins. The Sribdstab 
sub-caste is the least numerous in Bhdgalpur, and, as in most 
parts of Hindustdn, is considered to be of the purest blood. Besides 
the foregoing sub-castes, which may be called the Hindustdnf 
Kdyasths, there are those of Bengal Proper, divided into Uttarrdihf, 
Dakshinrdrhf, and Bdrendrd Kdyasths. As compared with those of 
Hindustdn, they are few' in number in Bhdgalpur. They eat together, 
but do not intermarry. Kdyasths of all kinds numbered 16,784 in 
tlie District of Bhdgalpur in 1872. 

(6) BhAts are heralds and bards, but have very much declined 
from their former position. In ancient times they are said to have 
improvised poetry on the occasions of marriages and meetings of 
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great chiefs. They now rarely pretend to such a gift, but still 
exhibit considerable skill in reciting passages from the early heroic 
poetry of the Hindus. The only form of extemporary composition 
they use is a pomj)ous and verbose prose, in which they celebrate 
the genealogy of any respectable family who may engage them, Or 
recount the history of the neighbourhood at social gatherings. They 
claim to be fallen Brahmans, and wear the sacred thread. They are, 
however, alleged by other castes to have sprung from the union 
of a Kshattriya with a Vaisya woman or a Br;ihman widow. Al- 
though a distinct Cviste, both their name and profession are aj^propri- 
ated by Muhammadans. They are distinguished by not permitting 
their wives and daughters to sing in public, as is done by the Mu- 
hammadans. The women of the Kathaks are the only Hindu females 
of reputation who do so. The Bhats number 2975 in Blnigalpur, 
being most numerous in the south of the District. There is also a 
large community of them in the police of division Ndthpur, in the 
north-east comer bordering on Purniah. 

(7) The Agarwalds, or, as they are more frequently called, Mdr- 
wdrfs, arc a wealthy caste M up-('ounlry traders. The following 
account of the origin of their name and their early movements is con- 
densed from a manuscript note siq^plicd to Mr Sherring by Bdbu 
Harish Cli.indra, the ihaudhari or heiidman (T the clan in Benares : — 
The Agarwalas are by far the most imi)ortanl family of the Vaisya 
tribes, d'hey affee t to sj)cak of themselves as the only true Vaisyas, and 
some pandits are found to support their claims. They have a tradi- 
tion that they came originally from the banks of the Goddvarf, and 
that their common ancestor was Dhan Pal. This man had a daughter 
named Muktd, who married one Ydgyavalkyd, to whom she bore 
eight sons 'Pheir descendants became scattered over the country, 
even as far as (jujrdt ; and, gradually forsaking the customs of their 
caste, mingled with the Sudras. One only remained faithful, Agar 
Sen, pr, as he is otherwise called, Agar Nath, or simply Agar, from 
whom all Aganvalas have sprung. At the present day, Pdl is a com- 
mon name amongst the Kiimbhdr or potter caste— a circumstance 
that does not seem to indicate as pure a descent as the Agarwdlds claim. 
This patriarch Agar lived with his wife Madharii at Agroha, now a 
small towii on the confines of Hariana, where the family prospered, 
and became powerful. During the struggle between the Buddhists 
and Hindus, thousands of Aganvalds arc said to have been killed; 
and many more, to save themselves, apostatI^ed to Buddhism. 
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Sir Henry Elliot states, in his Supplemental Glossary^ that the Agar- 
wdlds emigrated from Agroha to all parts of India, after the capture 
of that place by Shahdb-ud*dfn Ghori. This statement is corroborated 
by the traditions of the tribe in Bendres, that a heavy blow was in- 
flicted by this monarch on their ancestors in Agroha, which caused 
their dispersion over Upper India. The Agarwalds speak of this con- 
flict with the Muhammadans as peculiarly disastrous to their tribe, 
not only in destroying its integral character, and breaking it up 
into numerous sub-divisions, but also in the great slaughter which 
ensued, and in the multitude of women who immolated themselves 
as satis on the funeral piles of their husbands. Throughout the whole 
of the earlier epoch of Muhammadan rule in India, the Agarwdlds 
continued in a very depressed condition. With the accession of the 
Mughul emperors, however, the circumstances of the tribe began to 
improve, and gradually the Agarwalds made their way to posts of 
honour. The Pdrbiyd, or eastern Agarwdlds, form one large branch, 
in contradistinction to the Pachhainyd or western branch. The 
former are regarded as of older origin. The two divisions may 
eat together, but of late years, in consequence of a tribal dispute, 
they do not intermarry. The Agarwdlds are particular in not 
eating meat, and their widows do not re-marry. Probably one-half 
of the entire tribe are attached to the Jain religion; and in the 
eastern Districts of the North-Western Provinces they intermarry with 
the Sardogfs — a well-known Jain sect. The Census Report of 1872 
enumerates the Agarwalds and Marwdrfs separately, returning them 
as numbering respectively 728 and 355, although the latter name has 
become by use distinctive of the Agarwdlds, and particularly of the 
Jain members of the caste. The distinction in the Census Report 
may, however, make the number of Agarwdlds more accurate, as many 
up-country traders call themselves by the uncertain appellation of 
Mdrwdrf, instead of giving their proper caste' denomination, in the 
hope of being considered Agarwdlds. 

SuDRA Castes. — It is impossible in Bhdgalpur District to deter- 
mine the pure Siidra castes, or those from whom a Brdhman can 
take water or uncooked food without injury to his caste. In Bengal, 
they were originally nine, known as the Nabasdks ; but even there they 
have in most Districts doubled in number, partly in consequence of 
some of the larger of the nine castes having broken up into minor divi- 
sions, with distinct names and marriage rites, and partly by reason of 
some lower castes having pushed themselves into a higher position by 
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means of increased wealth, as in the case of the Tills. The word 
‘ Nabasik * is not in use in this District, and is not understood except 
by the highest castes. The uncertainty in the number of pure Siidra 
castes, I.attribute largely to the number of divisions of Brdhmans. I 
find that the Bengali Brahmans are the most chary in recognising 
claims to purity. Sdkddwipis and Maithilds, on the other hand, are 
willing to drink water handed them by no fewer than thirty-eight 
castes; whilst some of them extend the privilege to Hinduized abori- 
gines like the Bhuiyds, Binds, and (^hdins, and to such castes as 
the fishing and boating Tiers. 1 do not, therefore, attempt to deter- 
mine a problem concerning which arc ounts vary so much, but give the 
remaining Hindu Castes in their order of precedence, as judged by 
their wealth, apart from their connci tion with the Bnlhmanic order. 

The first place must be given to tlie merchant and chief trading 
castes, (ii) Agrdhri?>, descended from a Vaisya mother and Br.ih- 
man fiithc.^, wear the. sacred thread, but arc said to have lost much 
of their old |)Ositi(Ui by polygamy ; miniber kjO, settled princijully 
in the |K)licc divisions of IJmarpur and Hadhniina. (12) H.iis 
Baniy.is are cxcliiMvcly engaged in the giain ti.ide ; number .^2. 
{13) IJani^as, geneial iiaders, 23.90: in number, are most numerous 
north of the (ianges, in police diMsions Madahpurd, Supiil, and 
Ndthpiir, (14) Barnawdrs are Vishiv.vites ; the more ojiulent mem- 
ber-: of the caste l:eing bankers, and tin* jxiorer, dealers ir. cloth ; 
their nn.o’ber IS 1307, principally m Sub Division Il.inkd and polic' 
division Colgong. {15) lannpurts, general trad- r*-, niimln-r 56^;, 
mostly 111 the town of (Jolgong. Kamalkal.is .ue met witli only 

ui i’nnne^<uarpiir, and are 8 in inuni/i i. (I’j) Ka^arwanf', are (hiefly 
grain dealers; they number 598, of v\lioin 263 are in polif e dividon 
Uinarj'ur. (18) Kasandh.lns aie oeiier.ally dealers in spices and 
medicinal drugs; they are Vishuuv i< s, and widow rnaniagi' is pre- 
valent amongst them; their number is 1083, almost entire)' in 
the town of Bhdgalpur and the police division ol Parmesw.irpiir. 
(19) Kath Baniyas are a small caste of rice dealers, 74 in number, ol 
whom 64 arc in police division Madahpurd. (20) Khandiwdls are 
found only in the town of Bhdgalpur, as dealeis in (.hdh ; they are 
Vishnuyates, but eat flesh and fish, and allow the marriage of widows ; 
68 in number ; they are remarkable for intermarrying within the same 
^ofra. (21) Koldpuris, 16 in number. (22) Mdhuris, 36 in number. 
(23) Mdrwdris are not a distinct caste, but derive their name from 
the state of Mdryvdr in Rdjputdnd, rvhcncc they come. They are said 
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to include Brdhman, Kiyasth, and other castes amongst their members. 
Some are Vishnuvites and some are Jains ; 355 in number, almost all 
in the towns of Colgong, Madahpurd, and Ndthpur. (24) Nauniydrs, 
dealers in saltpetre; 108 in number, only in police divisions Bhdgal- 
pur and Umarpur. (25) Raimiydrs are petty dealers in country pro- 
duce, met with in the villages more than in the trade centres, 897 
in number, principally in police divisions Colgong, Bdnkd, Katuriya, 
and Madahpurd. (26) Sarawaks are the principal Jain trading caste, 
20 in number, in the town of Bhagalpur. (27) Sinddriyds are grain 
merchants; 214 in number, chiefly in the extreme north of the 
District. 

The trading castes are followed at some distance by the pastoral, 
agricultural and artizan castes, and by the castes employed in preparing 
food and in personal service. (28) Goalas, the predominant caste in 
the District north of the Ganges, are stockmasters, cattle-breeders, 
herdsmen, and preparers of dairy produce. The wealth of some 
members of this caste has won for the whole body a high social 
position. They are divided into six sub-divisions called Ahir, Krish- 
naut, Majrdut, Ghosi, Kanaujiya, and Gariyd, of which the Krishnaut 
is the most numerous. The first three never sell either milk, or 
butter, and huve, to a large extent, b' Come cultivators. The pro- 
fession of tiie three last is to sell milk, which they freely adulterate 
with water. The Majrduts on the nortli of the Ganges do not drink 
fermented liquor, but employ musicians at their marriages ; on the 
south of the river they drink, and themselves play the viddal at their 
weddings. In 1872, the Godlas were found to number altogether 
335,137, of whom 121,570 were in the Madahpurd, and 112,170 in 
the Supul Sub-Division. Their caste deity is Bfsu Rdut, w'ho receives 
an offering of thanksgiving when strayed cattle are found ; he is espe- 
cially worshipped at a small shrine in tlie Panchardsf plain in pargand 
Chhdi, on the bank of the Ghiigrf. Bfsd Rdut was a Godld, who re- 
fused milk to a sorcerer of the Gonhrf caste, who thercuix>n took the 
form of a tiger and tore him to pieces. (29) The Ndpit or barber 
caste, occupies a very important place in Hindu society. Besides his 
professional duties of shaving the head and face, paring the nails of 
the hands and feel, cleaning the ears, and cupping and bleeding, the 
barber is commissioned to go round and deliver personally the 
invitations to weddings. When the invited guests arrive, he gives 
them water, betel, or the hukd ; and after the marriage feast divides 
the fragpients amongst the low castes, who will accept them. He 
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takes almost as important a part at a funeral. After a birth, when 
the child is six days old, his wife, the Nainf, supersedes the ChAmdin, 
or wife of the Chdmdr, in taking care of the mother. The caste 
numbers a7,i8i, and is very evenly distributed over the country'. 
(30) Koeris are the most respected of the cultivating castes who 
labour with their own hands. They are nearly the only people who 
study agricultural processes. They are the largest growers of poppy, 
and very successful market gardeners. They often settle on the 
outskirts of towns where manure is easily procurable, and supply 
v^etables. In Bhdgalpur they number 81,417 ; being most numer- 
ous in police divisions Umarpur and Supul. They are divided 
into four sub-castes, called Bandphir, Dhanwd, MaghaiyA, and 
KanaujiyA, which do not intermarry. (31) Garerls are the up- 
country shepherd caste. They tend sheep and goats, but rarely 
cattle. They also make blankets. The custom of a younger brother 
marrying the widow of an elder brother prevails in this tribe, as also 
amongst the JAts, Gujars, and the Ahir GodlAs. The Gareris number 
4116. (32) (liijars, 63 in number, and (33) JAts, 2951 in number, 
are pastoral castes from Hindustdn. (34) Halwdis are the confectioners 
of India, and also come from the North West. They Are not very strict 
Hindus, as they join in the worship of the Musalmdn saint, Ghdri 
MiyAn; they number 21,096, living mostly in the north of the 
District. (35) Kdndus, sweetmeat sellers, 23,916 in number, mostly 
in the south of the District. (36) Bdruis are the growers and sellers 
of the favourite native condiment or drug called which is made 
from the leaves of a species of pepper plant. J n the Census returns thp 
Bdrufs are enumerated together with the (37) Tdmbulfs, a quite distinct 
caste, who sell betel or supdrt' nuts as well as pdn, and are often 
retail dealers in other articles. The number of the two castes in 
1872 was 7270, principally in the town of Bhdgalpur and the police 
divisions of Colgong and Pamieswarpur. (38) Kaibarttas arc the 
great airicultural caste of the Bardwdn Division, but number in 
Bhdgalpur only 31 1 ; they live in the two police divisions of Parmei* 
warpur and Madahpurd, and are probably immigrants. (39) Kurmfs, 
cultivators and domestic servants, are, as regards distribution, a re- 
markable tribe, being found in Orissa and Bombay, and in ChutiA 
NAgpur, TelinganA, and the North-Western Provinces. Sivaji was a 
Kurmf, and the present RAjAs of GwAlior and SatArA are said to be 
of the same race. The Kurmfs in JhAnsf have a tradition that they 
came there from the south about twelve hundred years ago, and those 
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of Gorakhpur say they came from Gujrdt. The Santils* assert that 
they were originally Kurmls. Buchanan Hamilton mentions a legend 
that the Kurmfs are connected with the Thdrds. They number 16,82 7 
in BhAgalpur. (40) Mdlfs are properly fruit and flower gardeners, 
in which occupation they show great skill and taste j but they are 
sometimes simple cultivators. They permit the marriage of widows. 
Their number is 2877. (41) Ndgars are a cultivating caste, 4002 in 
number, three-fourths of whom live in the police division of Par- 
meswarpur. (42) Rdjdhdbs are also cultivators, corresponding to the 
Chdsddhopds of Bengal, 1307 in number, all found in the police 
division of Supul. (43) Amdnths are personal servants, probably re- 
lated to Dhdnuks ; they number 6372, and are almost entirely con- 
fined to the Supul Sub-Division. (44) Dhdnuks are the great domestic- 
seWant caste, found in every respectable Hindu household. . Although 
some accounts represent them to be the offspring of a Chdmdr father 
and a Chanddl mother, most Brdhmans in Bhdgalpur will drink water 
from their hand. They are divided into Maghaiyd and Silautiyd 
(spelt Chhilatyd by Mr Sherring). The former are considered to 
hold as good a position as Kurmfs, whom they resemble in being to 
some extent cultivators. The Silautiyds are menial servants ; they 
eat refuse, and their women are dissolute. It is remarkable that, 
amongst some of the lower castes, the disreputable character of their 
women is given, and often accepted by themselves, as a caste or sub- 
caste distinction. Both divisions refuse to milk cows. Their number 
is 98,597, most numerous in Supul Sub-Division. (45) Dhobfs are 
the washerman caste, 15,842 in number, evenly distributed over the 
District. Some Dhobfs and Ndpits are Musalmdns, and are pro- 
bably included among the Hindu castes in the Census enumeration. 
(46) Kahdrs are palanquin bearers ; in Bhdgalpur they are mostly Ra- 
wdnfs, who are a migratory sub-caste, going at the beginning of 
the cold weather to eastern Districts in search of employment, and 
returning before the rains. They number 22,127, most numerous 
south of the Ganges. 

(47) The Kumbhdr or p. • caste holds the first place amongst the 
artisan classes, as they make the vessels used in the service of the 
gods. They number 25,669. (48) Barhdis are generally carpenters, 
but a sub-division of them, called Mariya in the south of the District, 
work in iron \ 4,598 in number. (49) Bhaskdr or stone cutters, 8 
in number, all in Colgong police division. (50) Chdrfhdrfs, 
93 in number, are bracelet makers and work in kdnch, a coarse 
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kind of glass. They are confined to Colgong police division. (5 1 ) 
Darzis or tailors, 88 in number. (52) Kansiris and Thdtherds are 
workers in brass, the former using the hammer and pincers, and the 
latter being moulders and melters, besides performing the necessary 
operation of tinning brass vessels ; they number 4,692. (53) Kiheris 
are workers in lac and bracelet makers ; 1,306 in number. (54) Lohdrs 
are the blacksmith caste, but many are also carpenters; 22,405 in 
number. (55) Rangsdj, painters and dyers, 5 in number, are found 
in Parmeswarpur police division. The Musalmdn j^aiiuers, wlio are 
usually termed Kamangars, are also sometimes called Rangsaj. (56) 
Sondrs, 9646 in number, are gold and silver smiths. 'I'he Kanaujiyd 
sub-division, also called Rangdh.trua, make ornaments of j'cwter, or 
rdn^d. (57) Sunn's, small dealers and money Wmh'is, and not dis* 
tillers or liquor sellers as in Bengal ; 36,851 in number. (58) 'I’cHs, oil* 
pressers and oil-sellers, a large and well-to-do caste, most numerous 
in the north of the District: 64,103 in number. (59) Benau 
diyas are not, as far as 1 can learn, a wca\ing caste in llhagalpur, 
although thc) are described as such in the Census C'ompilalion ; ihc^ 
are met with occasionally as petty traders and money lenders, but 
thc’r chief orcuj>ation is the i)re|)arali()n and sale <jf country spirit 
In this District, Benaudiyas are spoken of as (»ne of the lour sub- 
divisions of the Kalal or publican taste, ol which the other sub- 
divisions are Jaswdris, Ajodhiydbdsls and Bedhdts. 'I'he last-named 
sell intoxicating li<jiu>rs, but arc not distillers ; they also engage in 
the cotton trade with Azimgarh in thc North Western Provint'es, and 
are there known as Kalwdr Bedhdts. Many of the llenaudiyd caste 
have amassed wealth by the spirit trade, and have become large 
zaminddrs. One of them, living in the town of Bhdgaljiur, is said to 
have a larger command of ready money than any otlier native in the 
District, 'fhey number 244, of whom 237 are found in police di- 
vision Parmeswarpur. (60) Chapwals are weavers ; 37 in number, 
all in police division Bdnkd. The Census Report states that 
“ their real habitat is Bhdgalpur, but there they have evidently re- 
turned themselves as 'rdntfs." {61) Dhuniyds are wool carders and 
Musalmdns, 159 in number, in police divisions Sultdnganj and 
Bangadn. (62) Jogfs are weavers, 167 in number; confined to 
the Bdnkd Sub-division. (63) Julahds are an important cotton- 
weaving caste, most of whom, since the decline of their trade, have 
taken to agriculture; their number is 21,048, more than half of 
whom live in the police division of Madahpurd. (64) Khatbas were 
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originally weavers, but they have now taken largely to palanquin 
carrying ; they arc considered unclean, because they eat cattle that 
have died of disease; they number 9837, of whom 9773 are in the 
Supul Sub-division. (65) Patuds are silk-reelers and spinners, 872 in 
number, almost entirely in Supul. Their original occupation was 
(and still is in the North-West), the making of cheap ornaments, such 
as trinkets of silk edged with gold, and silk cords*. In Districts 
where silk is produced, they readily take to weaving. (66) Tdntis, 
the great weaving caste of Lower Bengal, form a numerous body in 
this District ; they are said to be immigrants from the deltaic and 
eastern Districts. A sign of their Bengdli origin is that Bengdli 
Brdhmans drink water from their hands, which Behdrf Brdhmans, 
who are generally less strict on questions of Sddra purity, refuse 
to do. They number 62,946, very evenly distributed over the whole 
District. (67) Tattamds are silk and tasar weavers in the Bdnkd 
Sub-division ; 3596 in number. (68) Bdtars are Nepdli hillmen who 
have come down to the plains in search of employment ; they are 
day labourers and rarely hold land; they number 10,343, all 
found to the north of the Ganges. (69) Belddrs hold a position 
south of the Ganges, and in the police divisions along its northern 
bank, similar to that of Bdtars in the north. There are two sub- 
divisions — Chambari and Bind; total number, 1 1,238. The former are 
wood-cutters and road labourers ; they dig Musalmdn graves, worship 
Muhammadan pirs and do not eat refuse food. The Binds are not 
grave-diggers or wood-cutters, but will eat the remains of any 
meal. They have no objection to such food as snails, snakes, 
and frogs. (70) Kords are road labourers, met with only in Colgong; 
74 in number. (71) Nuniyds were formerly preparers of saltpetre, 
and a numerous caste. Since the decline of the saltpetre trade, 
they have taken to other employments and often to other caste 
names. They now number 3436, and live mostly in the north of the 
District, where their original occupation has not entirely ceased. 
(72) Parrdghs, also called Pardgars, are labourers and menial servants 
in the Bdnkd Sub-division ; they are supposed to be an aboriginal 
caste ; 6466 in number. (73) Khatiks, sell vegetables and spices, 
onions and chillies; the caste numbers 1323, being most numerous 
in the police divisions of Bhdgalpur and Bdnkd. (7 4) T urdhds are fish- 
mongers, said in Bhdgalpur to be a sub-division of the Dhdngar tribe, 
under which they will be again alluded to; 68 in number. (75) 
Banpars are fishermen in the east of the District near Colgong; 
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many of them are thieves ; they eat anything that lives in the water ; 
1184 in number. (76) Chabfs are the fishing caste of the Til- 
jiSgd and its tributaries ; 9926 in number, of whom 8296 are in 
the Badhaunf police division. (77) Dhunar, boatmen; 23 in 
number, in Supul. (78) Gonrhfs, mostly fishermen and boatmen, but 
to the north of the Ganges many prepare lime from shells. On the 
south of the river few of them fish ; the men are sawyers, prepare 
fireworks, and make ^azids for Muhammadan festivals, and chaudoh^ 
the large open palanquins in which the bride and bridegroom are 
carried at a Hindu wedding. The women prepare khdi and muri 
from rice. They number 31,306, most numerous in the police divi- 
sions of Panneswarpur and Supul. (79) KaUwats, boatmen; 44 in 
number, in Colgong. (80) Keuts or Kewats are the largest fishing 
and boating caste in the District ; they are divided into Nafarfs and 
Grihashts, of whom the former are unclean eaters, and used to sell 
themselves and children as slaves ; the latter have abandoned their 
caste occupation, and have taken to husbandry. They number 
54,594, of whom 40,356 are found in the two police divisions of Ma- 
dahpurd and Supul. (81) Mills arc boatmen, a few fishermen ; 1 1,754 
in number. (82) Miiriydris, fishermen, chiefly in Colgong police 
division; 1573 in number. (83) Sarhiyds, fishermen and boatmen, 
probably a sub-tribe ; 1475 number. (84) Tiors arc an importani 
fishing caste in Bengal, whence those in Bhdgalpur have come ; theii 
number is 6678, and they live mostly in the police divisions of Par- 
meswarpiir and Badhunf. 

I.OW Castks, &c. — The following vagabond, semi-Hinduized, and 
pure aboriginal castes hold the very lowest position in the social scale. 
They arc all so utterly despised that it is imix)ssible to draw distinctions 
between them in respect of position, and none is, in fact, ever made by 
the higher castes. (85) Bhanrs are actors and mimics, their special rdle 
being to imitate animals at shows ; many are Musalmdns. They arc 
951 in number, of whom 862 are in the police division of Madahpurd. 
(86) Dhnrhf, also called Mirdsf, are mostly Mus-alrndns, and i)lay on the 
sarangd for dancing girls; their women sing, but do not dance. 
They number 1202. {87) Gandharba, a female <;:aste, who are all 
prostitutes, and keep up their numbers by buying infant-girls ; 31 in 
number. (88) Jagwds are professional beggars who take alms from 
persons in mourning, and are consequently polluted; 72 in number. 
(89) Kheltds are, according to the Census Report of 1872, profes- 
sional pimps and prostitutes, allied probably to the Nats. The men 
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live on the earnings of the women, and both sexes employ themselves 
in procuring girls for prostitution. There are 407 of them, in the police 
divisions of Bdnki and Bangdon. (90) Paw^riyds are dancers (some 
of them Musalmdns) ; 85 in number. (91) Dhdngars are aborigines 
from Chutid Ndgpur. They are almost entirely employed as labourers 
in indigo manufactories, chiefly in those situated in the police division 
of Colgong, at Pdinti, Peydlapar, Bhader, Shlydrmdrf, Lakshmlpur- 
Ekddrd, and Koaspur on didrd KdHprasdd. A subdivision called 
Tbrdhd are drummers, and also play the large wind instrument called 
stnghi j a few who sell fish in the towns are called 'I'orahl. They num- 
ber 5667. (92) Khanjdrs are divided into two sub-castes, the male 

members of one of which arc thieves, while the females tattoo Hindu 
women ; the other sub-caste consists of honest men, who weave 
coarse cloth, and are sometimes blacksmiths. With the latter is often 
confounded an up-country caste settled in Bhdgalpur, who call them- 
selves Panjdbl Slkalgars; they live by cleaning arms, make rude 
knives, keep large numbers of dogs, and eat almost anything. The 
Khanjdrs numbered in 1872, according to the Census, only 43 mem- 
bers, all in Bhdgalpur town and Supul ; but this total does not represent 
a tenth of their actual number, and they have pro oably returned them 
selves under some more reputable name. (93) Kharwdrs are found 
mostly on the banks of the rivers in the western police divisions of the 
headftuarters Subdivision, where they are fishermen, following a frade 
almost unknown amongst their caste fellows in the North-Western 
Provinces, and other parts of Behar : they number 6015. (94) Kols, 

an aboriginal tribe found only in police division Bankd; 985 in 
number. (95) Mils, aboriginal cultivators ; 71 in number, in Bankd. 
{96) Naiyas, woodcutters in Madahpura and Supul ; 95 in number. 
(97) Nats are a vagabond race, constantly wandering from village 
to village, who live in temporary huts called sirkas^ made of palm 
leaves, reeds, and grass. The length of their stay usually depends on 
the success of their women as prostitutes ; both men and women are 
thieves, and the former are hard drinkers. They are {©presented by 
five sub-castes in Bhdgalpur. The first of these, the Dkrydbddfs, who 
go about in boats, and whose women are reputed to be the most 
vicious, and their men the laziest of the race, are confined to the 
north of the Ganges. The Rdrhf Nats are mostly thieves, stealing 
childix a as readily as fowls, and eating jungle cats, small jackals, 
and snakes. The Maghaiyd and Bdjikar Nats are dancers, tum- 
blers, and gelders, and exhibit animals; they place their dead 
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seated in a shallow hole in the ground, and heap earth round, the 
grief of the relatives of the deceased being shown by the size of the 
mound they raise over his remains. The Teliyds have perfect com- 
mtmity of property in each gang, and have no fonn of marriage. 'I'he 
Census gives the total of the Nats at 590, but this is probably only a 
third or fourth of the real number. (98) Pahdriyis, as their name 
shows, are hill men from NepAI ; 1204 in number, mostly in Supul. 
(99) Santdls, aborigines from Chutia Nagpur, 16,468 in number, are 
almost confined to the police divisions of Bankd, Katdriyd, and Col- 
gong. (100) Thards are said to be immigrants from Nepil ; 48 in num- 
ber. Some of their marriage customs are curious. The women marry 
when of adult age, and have the liberty of choosing their husbands. 
After marriage they retire for a week in to the deep jungle, where the 
bridegroom has previously made a hut of branches and grass under a 
spreading tree. They burn their dead. (loi) Baheliyds arc of two 
classes, which do not intermarry. One division consists of watchmen, 
servants, and cultivators, who eat, but do not rear, pigs ; the 
others, who call themselves Sribdstab, are hunters and bird-catchers. 
They worship Rihd Chanddl. The caste numbers 1414. (102) 
Bdrls are fishermen, cultivators, and torch-l)earer^ ; the women make 
the leaf plates off which Hindus eat. 'I’hey are 305 in number. 
(103) Bhuiyds are a large aboriginal caste, the autocthoncs of the 
southern hills; 33, 163 in number, almost confined to Subdivision 
Bdnkd. (104) Binds, fishermen and cultivators; 2525 in number, 
mostly in the police division of Colong. (105) Chdins are like 
the Binds in occupation and habitat ; 261 1 in number. (106) Chdmdrs 
are chiefly engaged in collecting and prej^aring skins and leather. 
In Bhdgalpur they are divided into five sub-castes, including the 
Mdchis, who are sometimes spoken of as a separate caste, 'rhe 
Dhdsiyds and Goriyds .skin dead cattle, but do not work the skin into 
leather; they eat the flesh, and often play on drums, which, being 
made of leather, are too impure for a higher caste to touch. 'I’hc 
Dohdrs, and the Rabidasfs— said to be an offshoot of the Dohdrs— 
neither cat the flesh of dead cattle, nor skin them, their occupation 
■ being wood-cutting and the preparing of lime. The Muchfs prepare 
leather from skins, and make shoes. None of these sub-castes inter- 
marry, except the Dohdrs and Rabiddsls. The total number of the 
Chdmdrs is 63,025,^ most numerous south of the Ganges. (107) 
Dosddhs fonn, with the Musdhars, the great mass of the day labourers 
of Bhdgalpur, and rarely own land ; they fill tlie office of chaukid(\r in 
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most villages, and are menial servants and farm labourers, besides 
being occasionally thieves and ddkdits. The sub-castes in Bhagdlpur 
are called Maghaiyd Kdmar and Bhdjpuriyd. All .Dosddhs rear and 
eat pigs; their total number is 65,713. (108) Gangauntds are' a 

numerous caste in Bhdgalpur, and are very seldom found out of this 
District and Pumiah. They are fishermen, and also cultivate the 
islands and banks newly formed in tht bed of the Ganges, along 
which river they extend from Monghyr to Sdhibganj. They number 
46,100, almost confined to the headquarters Subdivision. (109) 
Hdrls, scavengers and swine-herds; 2441 in number, (no) 
Kadars, found only in Bhdgalpur District, are probably an off- 
shoot of the Bhuiyds, cultivators and labourers; 7120 in number, 
in the Bdnkd Subdivision, (in) Mahelfs, labourers, 548 in number, 
found only in Bdnkd and Katuriyd police divisions. (112) Mar- 
kandfs are cultivators, mat-makers, and labourers, 3587 in num- 
ber, found mostly around. Colgong. (113) Mill tars, scavengers and 
sweepers; 756 in number. (114) Mukerfs, labourers and carriers; 56 
in number. (115) Musdhars, who are very numerous north of the 
Ganges, are mostly farnilabourers and servants; total number, 69,907. 
They usually live in separate fd/s or hamlets, on the outskirts of the 
villages. They are very timid, and readily move away from a place in 
which they are oppressed. Numbers of them arc, in everything but 
name, slaves to the landholders. The Musdhars worship three principal 
caste-deities, Hansardj, Bansardj, and Dmabhadn', the shrines of the 
two first of whom are in Murang in Nepal, and that of the latter at 
Katdiyd in pargand Dhaphar. They also pay great respect to the 
Musalmdn p\r or saint, Ldl Khan ; and in 1870 showed a tendency to 
join the Muhammadan religion, driving all their pigs away at the 
instigation of a bakht or inspired man. They have since taken back 
the swine, whose flesh forms the most nutritious part of their food. 
(i 16) Paliyds are cultivators, 164 in number, all in Supul police division. 
They are the aboriginal peojile of north-eastern Bengal, and are nearly 
related to the Koch, Bodo, and Kacharf tribes. (117) Basis are 
cultivators, but their distinctive occupation is the preparation of tan 
or toddy from the date and palmyra palms. They have four subdi- 
visions in Bhdgalpur. The Rabiddsis and Trichilyds prepare the 
idri and their women sell it ; they eat swine and flying foxes, and 
worship a deity called Mahdbiitd mider no definite form. The 
Kamdnfs do not allow their women to sell the liquor. Tiio B<.adha 
Panchpiriyd are half Musalmdns, killing animals in the form known 
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as haldly and making offerings to lil Khdn. They do not cat un- 
clean food. The Pasfs number 5258. (n8) Rajwitrs are cultiva- 
tors and labourers; they have a reputation for being turbulent; 
289 in number. (119) The Dom caste represents in Hindu eyes the 
depth of impurity. Their occupation is basket and fan making, and 
they build and light the funeral pile of Hindus. There are five 
subdivisions of Doms in Bhdgalpur. The Dhapras are tlueves and 
hangmen, and remove dead carcases of all kinds. The Larluirds arc 
not thieves ; they are scavengers and basket-makers, and cat dead 
cattle and horses. The Bdnsphors make fans, screens, mats, and 
baskets, and are not scavengers ; they rear and eat swine, but not 
cattle or fowls. Maghaiyd and Cliaphariyd Doms are chiefly musicians, 
and also make baskets. They all worship Rdhii, but their caste-deity 
is Chhachhan Thdkur. They are 12,961 in number, mostly inhabiting 
the Bdnkd Subdivision. 

The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of 12,527 persons of 
unknown or unspecified castes ; 20 persons enumerated by nationality 
only ; and 4670 persons of Hindu origin not recognising caste. 

The Religious Division of the People.— The great bulk of 
the population of Bhdgalpur District are Hindus; the remainder 
is made up of Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people professing 
aboriginal faiths. The Hindus number 823,936 males and 816,013 
females, total 1,639,949, or 89’8 per cent, of the total population- 
proportion of Hindu males in total Hindu population, 50’2 per cent. 
The Muhammadans of Bhdgalpur number 84,561 males and 84,865 
females, total 169,426, or 9-3 per cent, on total population— propor- 
tion of Muhammadan males in total Musalmdn population, 49*9 per 
cent. Of Buddhists there are 1 9 males and no females. The Christians 
number 298 males and 234 females, total 532 — proportion of males 
in total Christian population 56*0 per cent. The rest of the popula- 
tion, consisting of people professing various aboriginal beliefs, arc 
classified in the Census Report under the name of “ others.” They 
consist of 8369 males and 7995 females, total 16,364, or 0*9 per 
cent, of the District population— proportion of males in “other” 
denominations, 51’! per cent. 

Muhammadans. — The Musalmdns of Bhdgalpur are in no way 
to be distinguished from those of neighbouring Districts. Associa- 
tion with Hindus has introduced amongst their lower orders cla.ss dis- 
tinctions similar to caste. The most numerous of the Musalmdn 
r.lassc.*; are the Sdisiyds— who deal in cattle, make the rude loom 
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in use in the country, and practise tattooing. They have no fixed 
home. The Bdids are a similar wandering tribe, who call them- 
selves Lohanf Pathdns. They sell medicines, charms, and jungle 
products. Amongst the Kajarautiyds the men are wrestlers, and 
are all called Khalffis, and the woman tattoo. Th.-^ Bakkhos beg, 
but are not reputed to be thieves. The Chhahbafyd Nats call 
themselves Musalmdns, but their forms of worship resemble those 
of the aboriginal hill-men of the sub-Himdlayan ranges. They 
are met with in Supul and Madahpurd. The men are utterly 
idle when they do not thieve, the women are itinerant prostitutes. 
A few Pamdriyis are met with, who attend at the houses of re- 
spectable people after a birth and play and sing. The Chambds 
are found in the town of Bhdgalpur as drummers. Their favourite 
instrument, however, is a small and rude one-stringed guitar, made 
of a half cocoa-nut, a piece of bamboo and horse hair, to the music 
of which they exhibit dancing monkeys and bears. They are 
also cattle doctors and branders, and put iron rings (ndthnds) 
in the noses of bullocks and buffaloes. Ldlbegis are scavengers. 
HeUs are day labourers, and are specially employed to apply leeches; 
their women are mid-wives. Mirdsfs play on the sarangd for 
girls to dance to ; the wives sing, but do not dance. The women of 
the Nagarbdts dance, whilst the men play. Mukeris are sometimes 
small shopkeepers, but generally porters for loading carts in the 
bdzdrs. Kdnjdrds or Kdbdrfs sell fish, fruit, and spices ; they also 
dry fish. Those on the north of the Ganges do not marry first 
cousins, as other Musalmdns do. The Raukis assist in preparing 
country spirit in the distilleries. Kamangdrs prepare and apply 
paint to carriages and palanquins. The Kdrddis are ornamental 
furniture makers, and intenp«?’ry,with Kamangdrs. 

Division of the Peopde jn^P Town and Country. — The popu- 
lation of the District is ^.almost -entirely rural. The Census Report 
returns only two municipal towns as containing a population of 
upwards of five thousand .«;ouls namely : — Bhdgalpur with a population 
of 69,678, and Colgoiig, population 5239. There are also fourteen vib 
lages, or rather closely aggregated groups of villages, with populations 
exceeding five thousand. Details of the population of these towns and 
villages will be found in the following pages. The city population 
does not fumisl^ a larger proportion of the ordinary work of adminis- 
tration than the rural villages, apart from the management of municipal 
concerns. 
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The District Census Compilation thus cl&ssifics the vilUigcs 
and towns: — There are 825 villages containing less th^h two hun- 
dred inhabitants; 805 with from two to five hundred inhabitants-; 
613 with from five hundred. to a thousano, 344 smail towns witn 
fi:om one to two thousand; 81 with from two to three thousand'; 
41 with from three To four thousand; 14 with from four to five 
thousand ; 10 towns with from five to six thousand ; 4 with from six 
to ten thousand ; i with from ten to fifteen thousand ; and i with 
over fifty thousand inhabitants. The total number of towns or large 
villages containing upwards of two thousand inhabitants is 153. 

The villages or towns with a population exceeding three thousand 
inhabitants are : — In Bhdgalpur Police Circle,— Bhigalpur, males 
35,021, females 34,657— total 69,678 ; Puraini, males 1659, females 
1721 — total 3380. In Sultanganj,—Sultdnganj, males 2269, females 
1978 — total 4247. In Colgong,— Colgong, males 2631, females 2491 
— total 5122 ; Khawdspur, males 2056, females 1335 — total 3391 ; 
Parmanandpur, males 2998, females 3000— total 5998. In Pannes- 
warpur,— Bdsdeopur, males 1772, females 1736— total 35083 Bddhd 
Chak, males 2275, females 2384 — total 4659 ; Dharampur Rattf, males 
1325, females 1747— total 3072 ; DidraThfn tonga, males 1844, females 
1847 — 3691 ) Itimddpur, males 1481, females 1649— total 3130 ; 
Ismdilpur, males 1834, females 2151— total 3985 ; Karuk, males 
2613, females 2717— total 5330 ; Madwd, males 2307, females 2384 
—total 4691 ; Madhurapur, males 1555, females 1687— total 3 * 4 * 1 
Nagarpdrd, males 2342, females 2503— total 4845 ; Parmeswarpur, 
malesT759^ females 1862— total 3621 ; Parbatd Deori, males 2695, 
females 2805 — total 5500; Sanbarsd, males 2097, females 2105— 
total 4202. In Umarpur,— Bharko, males ^471, females 1575— total 
3046 ; Umarpur, males 1835, females 1942 — total 3777. In Bdnkd, 
— Gokld, males 1506, females 1643— total 3^49 ; Kujhf, males 3916^ 
females 3827— total 7743. In Katdriyd,— Bhiitsdr, males 2329, 
females 2304— total 4633 ; Katsard, males 1947, females 1853— 
total 3800 ; Jamdahd, males 4478, females 4150— total 8628 ; Kand- 
hdr, males 5314, females 5188— total 10,502. In Madahpurd,— 
Aurah/, males 1881, females 1836— total 3717 ; Sdkhdsan, males 
2726, females 2650— total 5376; Babhdngdon, males 1741, females 
1536— total 3277 ; Chaknf, males 1731, females 1637— total 3368 
Chindaur, males 2399, females 2231 — total 463® > Dhabaulf, malci 
2396, females ai86— total 4582 ; Gulahdn, males 2604, females 2518 
—total 5122 ; Jania, males 2164, females 2153— total 43x7 ; Kdnp, 
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males 1899, females 1851— total 3750; Madahpurd, males 1942, 
females 1557 — total 3499; Manakpur Chaurgion, males 1676, 
females 1671— total 3347; Mantla Kobiahl, males 3940, females 
3985 — total 7925 ; Rdpadli, males 2317, females 2283 — total 4600 ; 
Rathanpur, males 2084, females 2106 — total 4190; Sdaghar, males 
2204, females 2139 — total 4343; Sripur Changdrl, males 3126, 
females 2945— total 6071. In Badhauni, — Shdh Alamgarh, males 
1616, females 1588 — total 3204. In Supul, — Borahbeon, males 
1988, females 1991 — total 3979; Bdnsbatl, males 1698, females 1517 
— total 3215; Barwdrf, males 1580, females 1476 —total 3056; 
Chhapar Ghdt, males 1726, females 1622 — total 3348 ; Dagmird 
Pfprahf, males 2781, females 2614 — total 5395 ; Gadt-Barwarf, males 
1647, females 1725— total 3372; Hard!, males 2051, females 1988 
— total 4039 ; Kishenpur, males 1757, females 1776— total 3533 ; 
Makhandan, males 1677, females 1643 — total 3320; Malhdr, males 
1637, females 1540 — total 3177 ; Maraund, males 1587, females 1415 
— total 3002; Naubokhar, males 1523, females 1518 — total 3041 ; 
Pathrd Sakthpur, males 1623, females 1672 — total 3295 ; Sdkhpur, 
males 1646, females 1587 — total 3233 ; Sarsagarh, males 1719, 
females 1539 — total 3258; Sdkhasan Harpur, males 2005, females 
1996 — total 4001. In Bangdon, — Alwanddardzi, males 1759, females 
1716 — total 3475 ; Gangurah Belird, males 2017, females 1929 — 
total 3946 ; Mahesl, males 2888, females 2790 — total 5678 ; Nau- 
hdtd, males 2652, females 2701 — total 5353 ; Puttorf, males 1649, 
females 1613— total 3262 ; Bangdon, males 2347, females 2335 — 
total 4682 ; Sfhol, males 1784, females 1767 — total 3551 ; Slharsa, 
males 1879, females 1832 — total 3711. In Ndthpur, — Bhaunfpur, 
males 2038, females 1807 — total 3845; Bfrpur, males 1872, females 
1788— total 3660 ; Chitaunf, males 3570, females 2305— total 5875. 

Chief Towns. — The following is a list of the chief towns and 
places of interest in the District 

BhAgalpur, the chief town and administrative headquarters of 
the District, is situated on the right or south bank of the river 
Ganges, in 25® 15^ north latitude, and 87® 02" east longitude. The 
records do not show when the town was declared the Headquarters 
Station, but it cannot have been later than the year 1771. 
At the beginning of <’'e century the population was estimated 
at between 25,000 and 30,000 souls. In 1869, the experimental 
Ceqsus gave the following results : — Number of houses, 10,087 ; 
population, males 29,428, females 30,794 — total 60,222 ; average 
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number of souls per house 5‘97. The regular Census of 1S72 showed 
a still further increase of the population. The results then ascer- 
tained were as follow :--Hindus, males 26,065, females 24,608 — 
total 50,673 ; Muhammadans, males 8,670, females 9^785— -total 
18,455; Buddhists, males 19 ; Christians, males 201, females i4r — 
total 342; “others,” males 66, females i23~total 189. Total of 
all denominations, males 35,021, females 34,657^ total 69,678. 
Bhdgalpur has been constituted a municipality under Act III. 
of 1864. The following figures for 1873-74 and 1874-75 show 
in detail the receipts and expenditure during these two years. 
The balance of the previous year was in 1873-74 * 5 ^- 6 d., 

and in 1874-75 ^51; tax on houses, land, i^c., in 1873-74 
^^1358, 2S. 6jd., and in 1874-75 ;£i3io, i6s. ; tax on carriages 
and horses in 1873-74 ;^44i, 15s. 6d., in 1874-75 ;^392, 4s. ; 
receipts from cattle pounds in 1873-74 ^^75, 14s. 2d., in 1874-75 
;^86 ; tolls and ferries in 1873-74 ;^829, 8s. Sjd., in 1874-75 
;^i204; municipal fines in 1873-74 ;^io, is., in 1874-75 ^92; 
“other sources” in 1873-74 is. lojd., in 1874-75 ^572. 
Total receipts in 1873-74 ^2929, 5s. 4jd., in 1874-75 ;£’37o8. 
The Collector’s ryport does not explain the great difference 
in receii)ts from tolls and ferries and fines in the two years. 
The total exi)cnditurc was ^^3183, 8s. in 1874-75 against 6s., 

in 1873-74. I’olice, 1873-74 ^778, 6s. 4ld., in 1874-75 ^£908 ; 
conservancy, 1873-74 ^267, 19s. 9d., 1874-75 ^225, 14s.; estab- 
lishment, 1873-74/395,85. 4jd., 1874-75 /390, Hs.; roads, 1873-74 
/1212, 5s. lojd., 1874-75 /1499. i8s. ; buildings, 1873 74 
/9i’, I2S. sjd., 1874-75 /22, 2s. ; miscellaneous, 1873-74- ^132, 
13s. ijd., 1874-75 /137, 6s. 'Balance in hand in 1873-74/50, 
19s. 4jd., in 1874-75/524, I2S. The receipts in 1873-74 under 
“ other sources,” and the expenditure under the head of roads, 
each include a sum of /500 received as a'lban from Covernment, 
to enable the Municipality to give assistance to persons who were 
distressed, owing to the high prices of food at the time. Nearly all 
the persons employed were women, whose male relatives were 
receiving relief on works elsewhere. Under the head of police, the 
increased expenditure is due to the fact that the i)olice were a month 
in arrears at the close of the previous year, and actually tost /840 
in both years— a sum less than the budget estimate of/900. 

Historically, there is little of intc.-^t in the annals of Bliagalpur 
till' the later Musalman times. Colonel Franklin, indeed, has endea- 
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voured to prove that this town is the site of the ancient Palibothrd of 
geographers, a thesis principally supported by the allegation that Ithe 
Chdndan is a river presenting many of the characteristics of the 
Erinaboas, on th^ banks of which Ptolemy states that Palibothyd 
stood. It is certain that Palibothrd must have been situated some- 
where in Behar and near the Ganges ; but there seems no sufficient 
reason to doubt the common identification with Patnd city. 

The town of Bhdgalpur is occasionally mentioned in the Akbam 6 r 
mah. Akbar’s troops marched through it, when invading Bengal in 
A.D. 1573 and 1575. In the second Afghdn war, Mdn Sinh made 
Bhdgalpur the rendezvous of all the Behar contingents, which in a.d. 
1591 were sent thence over Chutid Ndgpur to Tardwdn, where they 
met the Bengal levies. The united army then invaded Orissa. In the 
Ain i-AkbaA^ that is, the third volume of the Akbarndmah, Bhdgalpur 
is mentioned as the chief town of rnoMl or pargand Bhdgalpur, 
which was assessed at 4,696,110 ddms, eq’ial, at the rate of 40 
ddms to one Akbarshdhf rupee, to 117,403 rupees. Subsequently, 
Bhdgalpur was made the seat of an Imperial faujddr^ or Military 
Governor. We learn from the Pddishdhndmah that in A.D. 1639 
this office was held under Shdhjahdn by one Atish Khdn Dakhinf. 
About the beginning of Aurangzeb's reign there lived a certain 
Shaikh Razf-ud-din, regarding whom the Madsird-AlgamgiA has 
the following note : — “ Shaikh Razfuddfn, who belongs to the 
gentry of Bhdgalpur of Bfehar, a very learned man, and one of 
the compilers of the Fatdwd-i’Alam^H — the great Muhammadan 
code of law — received in 1669 a daily allowance of three rupees. 
He was distinguished for his eminent attainments in various sciences, 
was a good’ soldier, a good collector, and an excellent companion. 
Through the influence of several nobles at Court, he received a 
mansab of one hundred, and was in course of time, with the assistance 
of his patron, Hasan Alf Khan, raised to the rank of an Amir, and 
received the title of Khdn,” Near Bhdgalpur is Champanagar, 
where there is the mausoleum of a Muhammadan saint. The in- 
scription states that it was built in 1622-23 by Khwdjd Ahmad 
Samarkand!, faujddr of sarkdr Mungi'r. Another place of interest 
as a Muhammadan shrine is the tomb of the //r, Shdh Janga Shdh- 
bdz, on a hill to the west of the Station, below which Or very fine 
tank has been excavated. 

The heretical sect of the Oswdls have, in the western viahallas of 
the town, two remarkable places of worship, remnants, Dr Buchanan 
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Hamilton thinks, of the religion which prevailed during the govern- 
ment of the Kami Rdjds. One, erected by the great banker Jagat 
Seth, is a square building two storeys high. Each storey consists of 
an apartment surrounded by a narrow open gallery, and the upper 
storey is covered by a dome. The stairs are in the thickness of the 
wall. In the lower ppartment are small images of white nuirble, 
representing the twenty-four Tirthankiras of the Jain religion, 
sitting cross-legged, and resembling the images worshii)|)ed by 
the Buddhists. The pujdrh arc the only people of the sect who 
reside at Champanagar. Many pilgrims, especially from Mdrwdr, in 
the west of India, are said to lrc<]uent these temples. The other 
place of worship belonging to the Jains is at Kabirpiir, at no great 
distance from (’hanii)anagar. In the neighbourhood it is usually 
called Vishnu Paduka, or the feet of Vishnu ; but this name is used 
only liy the vulgar, and both Brahmans and Jains agree tliat the 
object of worship he.e represents the feet of the twenty-four dc ilies 
of the J lins. The emblem of the deity is very rudely carved, and 
represents the human feet. 

ITiC following account of the Karnagarii 1 have taken fiom Or 
Buchanan Hamilton. 'Die hill,oi rather plateau, formerly contained 
the linco of the Hill Rangers embodied about 17S0 by Cleveland. 
It continued in their possession till 1863, when they were disb;;ndcd, 
and it is now held by a wing of a native regiment. “ 'bhe ruin ik ex- 
actly in the .samestvle with that in Puiniah whii h is said to have been 
the ]iou>e of Kichak. contemporary with the Karn.i R.ij.i, to whom thi.s 
woi’h IS .(ilributed , that i.s, it consists of a scpuire lampart, without 
works, but surrounded by a ditch There is no < avily within the ram 
part, the nuns have been sutfu ienl to fill up the whole sjiaee, wvidi 
is .still very high. 'I'he troops 'ire now eantoiird on the ruins, 
which are finely adapted for the puqiose, as lliey an; dry, 1' vel, snd 
of abund.ant extent, both for (juarters .and for a ])ai ide. Th'.' pcop’e 
in the vicinity pretend that this Kami was tlic half-broth, r of 
Yudhishthira by the mother’s side, and the style of the ruin i.s rallier 
favourable to their oiiinion. 'Phis opinion is also adopted by .Major 
VVilford, in his account of the Kings of Magadha ; where he mentions 
that this person, taking part with Jarasandha, the opjionent of his 
brother, was rewarded with a small kingdom, erdlcd after his own 
name, Kamadesh, which tong continued to be enjoyed by his descend- 
ants. In one place Major Wilford mentions this kingdom as cqincid- 
ing with the present area of Bhdgalpur District i but in others it is con- 
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sidered as the same with the Angd, or the western parts of Bfrbhdm. 
Perhaps the kingdom of Kama may have included both territories. 
All the Brdhmans of the District, however, that I have consulted 
concerning this Kamd Rdjd, disallow the idea of his being the con- 
temporary of Yudhishthird, and consider him as a prince who 
attempted to seize on the throne of Vikram. As, however, there 
have been many Vikrams and many Kamds, all usually confounded 
together by the Brdhinans, I shall not pretend to determine the 
discordant opinions. I need only remark that the princes of Champd 
named Kamd were, in all probability, of the Jain religion, as Vasu- 
pujyd, the twelfth great teacher of that school, was bom at their 
capital, and as the monuments of that religion are the only ones of 
-note in the vicinity. It must, however, be allowed that on the min 
at Kamdgarh there are two small temples, one of Siva and one of the 
Parvatf — two gods of the Brdhmans ; each of which is provided mth a 
pujdri of the sacred tribe. Those in the vicinity, although still 
tolerably entire, are attributed to Kami Even allowing to this all 
due weight, the opinion of the heterodoxy of Kamd, which I have 
mentioned, need not be relinquished, as the Jains admit not only of 
the existence, but also of the worship of all the Hindu debatdsT 
The landholders of the District have erected a monument of brick 
to the memory of Mr Cleveland. It is a lofty building placed in a 
conspicuous situation to the east of the Government offices, amongst 
the houses of the European residents. It consists of a Hindu pyra- 
mid surrounded by a heavy Grecian gallery, and lies in the centre of 
a plot of wooded land, which is now being fenced in with an orna- 
mental iron railing, A monument of stone was sent by the Court of 
Directors from England, and has been placed in front of the house 
which Cleveland occupied. The inscription on it is as follows : 

‘IKo tht ^^acmorg of ^nguotuo (tUbclanb, Cog., 

LATK COLLECTOR OF THE DISTRICTS OF BHAUOULFORE AND RAJAMAHALL, 

WHO, WITHOUT BLOODSHED OR THE TERROR OP AUTHORITY, 

EMPLOYINO ONLY THE MEANS OF CONCILIATION, CONFIDENCE, AND BENEVOLKNCI^ 
ATTEMPTED AND ACCOMPUSHED 

THE ENTIRE SUBJECTION OF THE LA1YLE6S AND SAVAGE INHABITANTS OF THE 
JUNOLKTERRY OF RAJAMAHALL, 

WHO HAD LONO INFESTED THE NEIGHBOURINa LANDS BY THBIR PREDATORY INCUB8IQNS, 
THEM WITH A TASTE FOR THE ARTS OF CITIU-SED LIFE, 

AND ATTACHED THEM I'C JHK BRITISH GOVERNMENT BY A CONQUEST OVER THEIR UNIM — 
THE MOST PERMANENT, AS THE MOST RATIONAL, MODE OF DOMINION, 

THE GOVEBNOU-GENEBAL AND COUNCIL OF BENGAL, 

IN HONOUR 9F HIB CHARACTER, AND FOR AN EXAMPLE TO OTHERS, 

HAVR ORDERED THIS MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED. 

He departed this ufe sxs sue Idra^jANum 1784, aoed 2D. 
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CoLGONG (Kahalgion), situated within the par^nd of the 
same i^e, in 25® 15^ 55" N. latitude, and 87“ 16' 51" R longi- 
tude, is the second largest town in the District. It was one of 
the places enumerated at the time of the experimental Census of 
1869, with the following results : Number of houses, 956 ; popula- 
tion males 2386, females 2463; total, 4849; average number of 
inmates per house, 5-07. In 1872, the regular Census showed that 
the population had increased, the number being returned as follows : 
Hindus— males 2167, females 2000; total, 4167. Muhammadans— 
males 515, females 549 ; total, 1064. Christians— males 5, females 3 ; 
total, 8. Total of all denominations — males 2687, females 2552 ; 
grand total, 5239. Colgong has for many years past been a town 
of great commercial importance, owing to its being easily accessible 
both by railway and river. But during the past twelve months 
(1875) a large nunrber of traders, chiefly Bengalis, have left it, in 
consequence of a great diversion of the main stream of the Ganges, 
which formerly flowed just under the town, but has now entirely 
receded. The former channel of the river is at present occupied by 
a broad bank of loose sand, across which it is verj^ difticult to bring 
heavy merchandise. 

The only fact of historical interest connected with Colgong is that 
Mahmud Shih, the last independent King of Bengal, died there in 
A.D. 1539. After his defeat at Behar, he liad fled to Gaur, and when 
that place was invested by Sher Shah, he took refuge with the Emperor 
Humdyun at Chundr, In his absence his capiul was stormed and 
sacked, and his two sons murdered by the Afghdns. He had 
advanced with the Emperor as far as Colgong to attack Sher Shdh, 
who was posted in force at the lines of Teridgarhf and SiklfgaH, when 
Ee heard these fatal tidings, by which he was so much affected that 
he died after a few days’ illness. 

Colgong has been erected into a township under Act VI. of 1868. 
The municipal committee, by whom its affairs are managed, consists 
of ten members, of whom nine are non-officials, eight being natives. 
An income of ;^is6, 2s. was derived iii 1873-74 from a tax on 
houses, land, and buildings.^ The receipts of the previous year had 
been ^207, 14s., alid tht average income of the three pre9eding 
years ;£i73, 48. In 1873-74 the expenditure amounted to 
j£ 57 f 8s. for the maintenance of police; jC4, 18s. for con- 
servancy ; £21^ 12s. for establishment charges, and i8s. for mis^ 
cellaneous expenditure ; showing a total expenditure of £$4, x6s., 
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and leaving a balance in hand on the ist April 1874 of £^ 11 ^ 12s., 
which had been accumulating from previous years. 

SuLTANGANj, situated in an outlying tappd of pargand Colgong, in 
25® 14' 45" N, Tatitude, and 86® 47' 6" E. longitude, near the railway 
station of the same name, is a large village close to the banks of the 
Ganges. The river-borne trade and the railway have largely contri- 
buted to its commercial importance. A large number of Bengilf 
traders have settled here. It has a population of 2269 males, and 
1978 frmales — total, 4247. 

Silltinganj is conspicuous at some distance for two great rocks 
of granite, one of which, on the river bank, is crowned by a Musal- 
mAn mosque. . The second, which is of larger size, is occupied by a 
temple of the Ghdibndth Siva, and is Yi place of great holiness in the 
eyes of Hindus, The river here impinges on a bank of stone, and a 
spot where this occurs is always believed to be the scene of the loves 
of the river nymph and the god Siva. The tradition nins that a de- 
votee or Sanydsi. named Hdrindth, who had forsaken the pleasures 
of the world, dwelt here at one time. He used, at vast trouble, to 
make pilgrimages to the shrine of Baidyandth, near Deogarh ; until, 
at length, the god informed him in a dream that he would have no 
further occasion to go so far, as on his return to the island rock, he 
would find an image t)iere to which he might address his prayers. 
He found the promised idol awaiting him at Sultdnganj, and, fbund- 
ing a convent of devotees, he became its first mahant or abbot. This 
could not have occurred at a very remote period, as Digambar, the 
mahant in Dr Buchanan-Hamilton's time, stated that he was the 
thirteenth who had enjoyed that dignity, to which no young man can 
hope to aspire. The place does not seem to have risen into great 
reputation until lately, as Ananta, the mahant at the beginning of the 
present century, is said to have erected mOst of the buildings that 
now exist. Almost everyone who comes to bathe at Sultdnganj 
visits the temple, and carries up a vessel of water to pour over the 
image. In order to render the ceremony more efficacious some of 
the worshippers carry the water to the summit of the spire, and dash 
it from thence. The mahajit acknowledges no guru or superior. 
In the rainy season the community have little communication 
with the continent, the stream at that season rushing, past with 
great violence ; but during the fair weather a large numbei of the 
neighbouritig Hindus receive instruction at the convent. Almost 
every Hindu ot position who passes up or down the nver in fair 
weather, makes offerings here. 
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Below the buildings of the Sany^sfs is a small temple dedicated to 
Parasndth, the twenty-third Tirthankira of the sect of the Jains. The 
sanydsis say that Baidyanith has given orders that the Jains shall no 
longer worship on his sacred rock. Some, however, still come pri- 
vately to visit this shrine. I'here are on the rocks a great many 
figures in bas-relief, some of which seem to be of very great antiquity, 
IS they are much woni, although carved on such durable niaterial. 
These carvings represent various personages, accei)ted by all sects of 
Hindus as divine, Ndrdyan and Kakshmf, Ananta sleeping on a snake, 
with the goose of Brdhma Hying overhead, Krishna and Rddhd, 
Narsinha, Ganesh, Hdnumdn, and Siva. Dr Bnchanan-Haniilton 
also observed a jineswar, which, he believes, is never to be found in 
any place dedicated to the worship of orthodox Hindus. 

Madahpura, the headquarters station of the Sub division of the 
same name, is situated in Nlsankpur Kurd in N. lat. 25'’ 55' 

40" and E. long. 86^ 49' 51", on the right bank of the river Parwdn. 
The population is 1942 males and 1557 females, total 3499. It is 
an ordinary village but for the houses of the office clerks and attorneys, 
and consists of four or five tohU or hamlets. It lies almost due 
north from iHiagalpur on the high road to Sujnil, and is about fifty- 
two miles from the Headcjuarters Station. Besides the Sub-divisional 
Court-house, it has a munsifs Court, a masonry lock-up and brick- 
built jx^lice station. There is also a sardi^ or rude hotel, and a very 
modest bdzdr, where, except candles and a few piece-goods of 
Manchester make, nothing but the commonest native articles of food 
and use are procurable. 'I'hcre is also a Government aided school in 
the village, which is fairly attended, Hindi and English being taught. 
The dispensary imder the charge of a native doctor is maintained 
by charitable subscriptions from native landholders and planters. 
The chief castes met >vith in and around the villages are Godlds and 
Keuts, also a few Gonrhis and Musalnidns. 

The events chronicled in the ballad of Lurik, the deified cowherd, 
which is sung all over North Behar, occuned for the most part in 
this neighbourhood. Ldrik was a native of Gaur and a favourite of 
the goddess Durgd. The story runs that one morning at daybreak, 
his wife, Mdnjar, accidentally saw him dallying with the daughter of 
the Rdjd of his native village, named Sahadip Mdhdra, a bearer by 
caste. Being versed in astrology, she consults her books and finds 
therefrom that Lurik was to run away with the Rdjd’s daughter on 
that very night. She tells her mother-in-law the misfortune that is 
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ta overtake the family, and requests her to defer the time for supper 
by pounding the rice again and again, and to prolong the meal by 
preparing a large number of dishes. A considerable portion of the 
night is thus passed, and it is nearly daybreak when the family retire 
to rest, his wife binding Ldrik in her own clothes, and the mother 
spreading her bed so as to bar the only outlet from the cottage. The 
Rdjd’s daughter Chdndin, not finding Lfirik under the large tree 
where they had agreed to meet, marks it with five red spots, and 
advancing a few steps, calls on Diirga for aid. The goddess pro- 
mises to bring Ldrik, and to prolong the night seven times, if it be 
necessary for the purpose, and finally opens a passage for him 
through the roof of his hut. The lovers having met at last, start for 
Hard! (in the present Madahpurd Subdivision). On the way, the 
Rajd’s daughter refuses to eat from Liirik’s plate unless he consents 
to make her his wife. After some hesitation, Liirik places some 
sindiir on her forehead, and the marriage ceremony is performed by 
DurgA herself, assisted by her seven sisters. 

One night whilst sleeping under a tree, Chdndin is stung by a ser- 
pent and dies. LUrik, in his grief, erects a funeral pile, and, setting 
fire to it, sits on it with Chdndin in his arms. The fire is extinguished 
by some unknown power, to be again kindled and again extinguished. 
The universe trembles to the throne of the gods, and the gods sit 
discussing the extraordinary sight of a husband offering to die on his 
wife’s funeral pile. A goddess is sent to earth. Assuming the shape 
of an old woman, she approaches the pile, and tells Llirik to desist, 
but finding him obstinate in his resolve offers to revive the dead. 
The corpse is replaced on its bed, the serpent is summoned, 
and sucks its own poison from the wound ; Chdndin is restored to 
life, and the serpent is killed. The lovers set out again on their 
travels. When near Rohinf, where Mahdpitid, a goldsmith by caste, 
ujed to rule, they are surrounded by the Rdjd's attendants, who in- 
vite Lvirik to a gambling match at the palace. The Rdjd is a cheat, 
and by means of loaded dice wins everything from Ldrik including 
his beautiful wife, whom h^ covets more than anything else. 
Chdndin refuses to submit, and will only yield if she is herself van- 
quished in play. The game begins, Chdndin throws away the dic^ 
as unfair ; takes new ones, and gains one by one everything the 
Rdjd owns. 

From Rohinf the travellers reach Hardf, the place of their destina- 
tion. Here Liirm is introduced to the Rdjd, but the latter, incensed 
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at his omission to bow before him, will not allow hhn a place in his 
capital unless he accepts the occupation of a cowherd. Ldrik indig- 
nantly replies that he will only turn cowherd, if the Rijn's daughter 
comes out herself to milk the cows. A battle ensues, which lasts for 
seven days and seven nights, and ends in the slaughter of the im- 
mense hosts of the Rijd, a result attributed to the goddess whose 
favour Chdndin obtains by offering to sacrifice her first-born. The 
Rdjd now consents to give half his dominions to Ldrik, if he will 
bring him the head of his antagonist, the RdjA of Hanrwl This he 
undertakes to do, and, on accomplishing the task, is proclaimed 
joint-king of Hardf, which position he holds for twelve years. 

One night I.iirik happens to hear a woman weep near his palace, 
and asks his r.istress to enquire into the cause. As she goes out for 
the purpose, she is followed unseen by her lover. In reply to 
Chdndin’s enquiries, the old woman says that her tears had been 
caused by the sight of the meals she lias been accumulating for three 
days, in the vain expectation of her son’s return from a journey. 
Fearing that this story will make Ldrik anxious to return home to his 
wife and mother, Clidndin advises the ivoman to complain falsely of 
some ill-treatment to account for her tears, if questioned by Ldrilron 
the subject. Liirik who has overheard everything, accuses her of 
falsehood, and says that if three day’s absence of a son on duty can 
make a mother weep so much, his own mother and wife must have 
shed many tears during the twelve years of his self-imposed exile 
from home. This reflection works so powerfully on his mind, tliat he, 
instantly departs for home, accompanied by his beautiful mistress 
whose residence he fixes in his neighbourhood. 

IjANKa, situated in pargand Bhigalpur, in 24® 53' o"’ N. lat., 
and 86* 58’ 6* E long., is chiefly important as the headquarters of 
the Sub-Division of the same name. The whole Sub-Division is 
interesting as being the chief seat of the worship of the Demon 
Br^Uunao, Dube Bhiiran. The legend connected with his name 
is as follows, as derived from the translation of Bdbu Rasbihdri 
Bqsc: — “N owhere,” the Bdbu remarks, “as far as I know, docs 
demon worship prevail in Bengal. But in Bhigalpur District every 
village has its own demon, who is propitiated by offerings made 
at ^ foot of a tree, where he is supposed to reside. Belief in 
demons or ghosts is almost as prevalent in Bengal as it is in this 
District ; but if annoyances are caused by them, the gods are in- 
voked or exorcisms are practised to expel them, wlule in Bhigqlpur 
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they are propitiated by presents, and their blessings asked in cases of 
difficulty or danger. Demon worship is not prevalent in all 
Behar, and its presence in the few Districts in which it exists, is pro- 
bably owing to the close vicinity of the Kols.” Dube Bhairan, an 
astrologer of Upper India, was ftivitedto the court of a Kshetaurl Kijd, 
named Birmd, to foretell future events. After consulting the stars, 
he built his dwelling on an auspicious spot near Birmd’s palace at 
Dadrl, in ddonghyr. The superstitious Rdja, being anxious tQ appro- 
priate to pimself' the benefits that weie insejiarable from the lot of 
the man who owned the place, asked Bhairan to give it up to him, 
but in vain. However, taking advantage of the seer's absence from 
home, he pulled down one of his cottages and built a wall at the 
place so as to enclose the ground within the limits of the palace. 
When Bhdiran returned he was deeply incensed against the Rd.ji ; 
snatching a knife, he plunged it into his own body, and threw the 
flowing blood over the Rijd’s palace, which instantly burst forth in 
flames and was reduced to ashes. Finding no place safe fiom the 
vengeance of the offended demon, Birma threw himself on the mercy 
of Baidyandth at Deogarh, but the demon appeared before the deity 
himself at his abode in Mount Kailds to demand the surrender of the 
prince. So ten jle w'as the wrath of the Brahman demon, that the 
mount began to tremble on the trident, on wliich the deity has fixed 
it, ill order to make it more secure against earthquakes and other 
accidents to which the globe is subject His wife, Parvati, became 
alarmed, but the deity told her to appease the demon by treating 
him as her brother. She accordingly approached, like a liospilable 
Hindu lady, with a vessel of water in her hands and a-sked to be per- 
mitted to wash his feet. At this the demon became appeased, when 
the god assured him that he had not succoured Birmd in his temple, 
and that Bhiiiran was welcome to deal with his victim in any way he 
pleased. At the same time the omnipresent deity told Birmd at 
Deogarh to go and seek for shelter at the Mandar, the place of 
Madhusiidan. The unfortunate Rajd went there in vain, and wander- 
ing thence to various sacred places, was at last killed on the top of 
Tfnpahar,'crushed under the weight of a huge stone hurled at him by 
the ghost of Bhdiran’s servant, Rdjd Khawds. The ghost of Dube 
Bhdiran pursued the remaining Rdjds of the Kshetaurl race and all 
that bore their name with unrelenting hatred, till not one of the ill-fated 
dynasty remained upon earth. There were fifty-two independent 
Kshetaurf Rdjds holding sway in different parts of Behar just before 
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the Muhammadan conquest of the country ; but at the present time 
there are only four, those of Bdrkop, Mahiganoyi, and Manihdrf in 
Sub-Division Goddi, and Hanrud in Sub-Division DUmkd in the 
Santdl Pargands, who claim to be descended from that race, but ever, 
these are not recognised as coming from the genuine stock. 

In accordance with the a 1 x)ve legend, Bhdiran is considered as 
only second to the great Baidyandth at Deogarh. His servant, Kijii 
-Khawds, who is said to have committed suicide on tlie dcath-l)ed of 
his master, is equally worshipped with him. The animal sacrifices, 
which Bhdiran, as a Brdhman, would not accept, are offered to his 
servant, while rice and sweetmeats are the share of the master. At 
Dadrf, the demon is supposed to take possession of the officiating 
priest, who speaks as one inspired. I have given the legend in full, 
as it takes as important a position in the south of the District as the 
ballad of Liirik does in the north. 

Umarpur, a village situated in 25° 2' 23^ N. lat, and K6“ 57' o* 
E long, in pargand Bhdgalpur, is one of the chief collecting centres 
for the rice and Indian com trade in the soutli of the District, and 
exports much of these grains by way of Monghyr and Sultdnganj. 
The population- consists of 1835 niales, and 1942 females; total 
3777.' It contains a large dighi or tank with a mosque on its hank, 
which is generally ascribed to Prince Shdh Shujd. 'i'hc tank is about 
1300 feet in length and 700 feet wide. 'Phe inoscpie, which, in the 
language of the peasantry, was as high as the tallest palm tree, was 
pulled down by a neighbouring jtrrwWd;' for the sake of some hidden 
treasure it contained, but which no one dared to touch on account 
of a prophecy, that the offender, if a Hindu, would eat beef, and if a 
Muhammadan, was to partake of pork. For seven days and nights, 
so runs the legend, the treasure, consisting of gold and silver coin, 
was carried away in carts. The zaniinddr was formerly one of the 
greatest and richest men in the Sub-Division, but the moment the 
hidden w^ealth was dug up in spite of the solemn injunction, the 
ghost of its original owner haunted him day and night. He j^rospered 
in nothing he undertook ; he became almost insane ; his wealth dis- 
appeared, no one knew how ; his estates were sold ; and at last he 
died a ruined man. 

At Dumrdou, about a mile north of the village of Umarpur, are 
the remains of an old fort of Debf Rdjd, It was about a mile or 
more in circumference, and consisted entirely of a wall of mud 
surrounded bv a deep ditch. The only approaches to the fort were 
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by seven laige gates, some of which are still to be seen. The wall 
near these gates is tolerably high, but in most places it is scarcely 
more than two or three feet above the ground, while at some points 
it has entirely disappeared. It was within this fort that the last 
Kshetaurl RAjd fell fighting for independence against the Muh-^un- 
madan invaders. Tradition relates that being besieged and finding 
himself unequal to the contest, he resolved to abandon his capital, 
and fled at night with the little band of his remaining followers. A 
washerwoman who was with child could not run as fast .is the soldiers 
wished. One of the latter, observing her condirfbn, sneeringly 
enquired who told her to bring herself to that pass ; she replied, 
“ the Rijd told me to do so, but had I known he would, like a 
coward, desert his capital, I should riot have been what I am.” 
This speech was reported to the Rijd, who, ashamed of his coward- 
ice, immediately returned with his troops, and contested, at fearful 
odds, every inch of ground till every man was killed. 

Alamnagar, situated in pargand Chhdl, in N. laL 25® 33' 45", 
and E. long. 86® 56' 21'', about 7 miles south-west of Kissenganj, 
was once the principal village of the Chandel chiefs, who possessed 
fifty-two adjacent townships, and a considerable revenue. These 
Rijds were highly esteemed in the district until the grandfather 
of the present holder of the estate wasted his property, ruining 
himself and his heirs. At present but two villages out of the 
.fifty-two remain to the family. Traces of many fine tanks and 
the earthenwork ramparts of forts are still visible. These and a 
' masonry manor-house, now in ruins, alone remain to show the 
former wealth of the owners. The prevailing castes of the village 
are Rdjputs and Brahmans. 

SuPUL, situated in pargand Malnlgopdl, in 26^^ 6' 25" N. lat., 
and 86^ 38' ii" E. long., is little more than an overgrown village, 
or rather a collection of three villages, Supul, Bhelahf, and Karael. 
The sub-divisional headquarters was established at Supul in 1871, 
since which time the bdzdr has been extended, and the clerks, 
attorneys, and others, have built a few houses. Almost all the dwell- 
ings are made of reeds, as, the soil being sandy, earthen walls cannot 
be raised. The inhabitants consist of a few haniydsy who deal in 
rice, cloth, and sweetmeats, a few weavers, Brdhmans, and Kdyasths, 
and a considerable number of Musalmdns. The ' suburban villages 
are wholly agricultural. According tp the census of 1872, the popu- 
lation was 1 1 12 males, 1066 females ; total 2178. The sub-divisional 
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officer states that it has somewhat increased since the date of the 
Census, chiefly owing to the headquarters of the late famine opera- 
tions having been fixed here. 

Murliganj, in pargand Chhil, about la miles due east of Mad 
ahpurd, contains a large bdzdr^ where there are several branch estab- 
lishments belonging to Mirwdrf merchants, whose headquarters are 
principally in the District of Shdhibid. It is situated a short 
distance from the Ddiis river, which is now virtually the Kiisf. Near 
the village are numerous ghdts or landing-places, used at different 
times of the year for the purposes of trade, according to the height 
of water in the river. During the rains the higher ghdts are used ; 
, in the dry season, those further off, and lower down the river. The 
iihports are Liverpool salt, spices, sugar, iron, and fine rice. The 
Reports are paddy, oilseed, a little cotton, and coarse saltpetre. 
According to the census of 1872 the population is 631 males, and 
656 females; total X287. 

Kishenganj, situated in pargand Chhdf, “in N. lat. 25^ 41' and 
E. long. 86® 56' 31'^, about 19 miles south-west by south of Madah- 
puri, and 33 miles due north of Ijlhdgalpur, contains the largest bdzdr 
in the District, except that ar the Headquarters Station. There is 
also a police station or thdnd named after the village, and a distillery. 
The exports and imports are not so large as those of Murliganj, as 
the trade is mainly of a retail character, r The bdzdr s both of Murli- 
ganj and Kishenganj were originated by merchants who formerly 
lived at the Ndthpur bdzdr in the Supul Sub-Division, which, owing 
to the encroachments of the Kiisf, has now been almost entirely 
abandoned. The chief castes in the village are the Baniyds in the 
bdzdr ^ and Brdhmans, Koeris, and Godlds in the surrounding hamlets. 
The Census Report of 1872 shows a population of 1150 males, and 
U30 females ; total 2280. 

Singheswarthan, in pargand Nfsankpur Kurd, in N. lat. 25*^ 58' 
48'', and E. long. 86^50' 31", four miles north of Madahpurd, is 
in itself a small and poor village, but is well known in Bchar for 
being the scene of the best elephant fair north of the Ganges. This 
fair is held in the month of January and is attended by people from 
Pumiah, Monghyr, Tirhut, and the neighbouring parts of Nepdl. 
Elephants afe brought from various parts of India. Native shoes, 
English cloth, horses, and many of the usual articles seen at fairs are 
also exposed for sale. The Nepdlfs bring their long knives or 
kuhris, and shoes made of undressed skin. There is a tem])le in 
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the village containing a linga^ which is believed to have the power 
of causing barren women, who pray and make offerings at the shrine, 
to conceive. The land on which it is built is said to have belonged 
at one time to the Ilhars, who gave it to the Pdndes, on condition 
that they should receive a portion of the offerings annually ; but on 
the decline of the Bhar power the Pdndes refused to carry out their 
engagement, and are now the sole proprietors of the temple and its 
lands. 

Khandauli is a village in pargand Ndrfdigar, sitii(^ed in 26' 
58" N. lat., and 86° 49' 6" E. long., within a short distance of the 
Nepdl frontier. A large hdt or market is held there twice a week, 
and, though the population is small (only 1396 souls), it is considered 
one of the most flourishing trading places in the north of Bhdgalpur. 
It largely exports rice, oil seeds, and marud, and in favourable 
seasons is a centre for imports from Nepdl. There is no information 
for Bhdgalpur, such as I have obtained in Purniah, for gauging the 
amount of these commercial transactions with Nepdl. 

•Balua, situated in pargand Dhaphar in 26° 24' 40" N. lai., and 87 
3' i" E. long., formerly an inland market, is now within two miles of 
the Kiisf, owing, to recent changes in the course of that river. As a 
place of commercial activity, it holds a more prominent place than 
Khandaulf, Its trade consists almost entirely of oil-seeds— mustard, 
rape, and linseed, which arc brought from all parts of the Supul Sub- 
Division, and also from Nepdl and the Alapur pargand of Tirhut, 
to be exported down the Kusf to Calcutta. The imports are salt 
and piece-goods, which are sold to merchants from Nepdl. The 
leading traders are nearly all Bengdlfs from the metropolitan Districts 
round Calcutta. The population is 1424 males, and 1396 females; 
total 2820. 

Pratapganj, a village in pargand Harawat, is situated about six 
miles from the site of the old thdnd of Ndthpur, which has long 
since been 'swept away by the westerly advance of the river Kusf. 
It has a police station and a mart of considerable importance. The 
trade carried on is mostly in grain, cotton, and oil-seeds. 

B/rpur is a village in pargand Dhaphar in 26° 31' 30" N. lat., and 
87° 2'3C"E. long., on the Nepal frontier, with a populationof about366o 
souls. 'I'hc trade here was formerly very brisk, but it is fast losing 
its importance owing to the village being abandoned by merchants, 
who fear that further inroads of the Kiisi may carry away their store- 
houses. 
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PfpRA, situated in pargand Nirfdigar, in 26® 9' 20" N. lat. and 
86® $0' 36" E. long., about thirteen miles south of PraUpganj, contains 
a population of 1627 souls. Its only importance is as a place oi* 
export trade. 

Bangaon (25® 5« N. lat, 86® 26' 16" E. long.), MahkssI 

(25° $0' 50" N. lat., and 86'’ 31' i‘' E. long.) and Chainpur (25® 49' 28" 
N. lat, 86® 34' 16" E. long.), are small villages lying near each other 
in pargainh Kabkand and Utarkhand, noted only for their antiquity. 
The population consists almost entirely of Brahnuins, including many 
pandits, whose opinions are held in high esteem. At Mahcssi and 
Banagon there are bdzdrs, which are only of local importance, 'hhe 
Census of 1872 shows a population for Bangaon of 2347 males and 
2335 females; total, 4682 fand for Mahessf, 2888 males and 2790 
females; total, 5678. No information is available for Chdinpur. 

Mandargiri (N. lat 24® 50' 28 , E. long. 87® 4' 41") is the 
name Of a small mountain, upwards of seven hundred A'ct high, and 
of the greatest sanctity in Hindu mythology, situated about thirty 
miles south of the Headquarters Station. It is one great mas.s of 
granite, almost devoid ot vegetation except near the summit and 
on one side, where it is, for the most part, overgrown with low jungle. 
Numerous small artificial tanks have been formed in the solid rock, 
at stages up its sides, and the figure of a great Serpent, cut in relief 
on its surface, has been made to coil round it. The ascent ha,s been 
rendered easy by steps hewn in the rock, which run up about two- 
thirds of its height. The following account is condensed from a 
description of the place by Bdbu Ras Beharf Bose, formerly Deputy 
Collector of the Bdnki Subdivision, who has done much to preserve 
and explain the legendary and archieological remains of Bhdgalpur 
District, 

Mandar Hill is first mentioned in the account of the great deluge, 
when Vishnu floated on the waters in a profound slumber. 'WitPt&dnas 
state that a giant of enormous stature then took birth from the secre- 
tions of his ears, and advanced to destroy Brdhma, Vishnu, and Siva— 
the Hindu Triad, who had been pioduced from other parts of his body.' 
Vishnu gave him battle, and after a protracted struggle of ten thou- 
sand years' duration, succeeded in cutting off his head. As, how.evcr, 
the giant's, headless trunk proved equally dangerous, Vishnu not only 
piled Mandar over it, but kept the hill pressed under his foot, that 
this monstrous being might not rise up again to destroy creation 
Vishnu is, therefore, supposed to be always present in the b 3 I under 
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the name of Madhusildan, so called from Madhukditab— the name 
of the giant thus subdued. The hill is also believed to be the one 
that was used by the gods and Asurs in churning the ocean. This 
operation, as recorded in the Mahdbhdrata, was done partly to obtain 
the amrita, divine ichor, which confers immortality ; and partly to 
recover the goddess of Fortune who, in obedience to the curse of a 
Muni, had forsaken heaven and descended into the depths of the 
sea. The great serpent, who supports the earth on his thousand 
heads, consented to act as a rope, whereby to work Mandar hill, 
which had been selected as the only churning-rod capable of with- 
standing the mighty movement Many learned Hindus naturally 
hesitate to say that the Bhdgalpur hill is identical with the gigantic 
Mandar of mythology, compared in their books with the fabulous 
Sahieru, which supports the heavens on . its head, the earth on 
its navel, and the nether world on its base, and round whose sides 
the sun, moon, and stars roll in their orbits. The ignorant pilgrims, 
however, who annually flock to the hill, entertain no such doubt, 
especially when they behold with wonder and awe the coil of the 
serpent traced round its enormous girth. Having such memori^ 
associated with it, the great sanctity attached to the hill by the Hin- 
dus need not excite wonder. 

Besides being a place of pilgrimage, the hill possesses great value 
in the eyes of the antiquarian, abounding, as it does, in interesting 
ruins as well as in natural and artificial curiosities. For a mile or two 
around its base arc to be seen numerous tanks, several old buildings, 
some stone figures, and a few large wells- which attest the remains 
of a great city that lias long since ceased to exist. This is the site 
of the modem village of Bausi, the former headquarters of the Bdnki 
Subdivision. A common saying among the people of the neighbour- 
hood is, that this city contained fifty-two bdzdrs and fifty-three streets, 
besides four times twenty-two tanks. Near the foot of the hill there 
is a building, now in ruins, in the walls of which are an immense 
number of square holes, evidently intended to hold the small native 
lamps called chirdghs. The tradition runs, that on ihe night of the 
Dewdlf festival, there were a hundred thousand lighted chird^/is 
placed in these holes by the inhabitants of the city — each house- 
holder being allowed to supply only one. About a hundred yord.s from 
the above structure there is a second large building of stone, which 
is generally ascribed to Fiji Chold, who is said to have flourished 
twenty-two centuries ago. (The occurrence of the numbers twenty- 
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hro and fifty-two in the legends of Southern Behar and Central Bengal 
is very noticeable, but has not been explained.) The walls of the 
building are of large stones fitting one upon another, no mortar having 
been used. The roof, which is composed of great slabs of marble- 
like homstone, is supported upon stone beams eighteen inches 
wide by fifteen thick ; and the verandah rests upon tapering blocks of 
the same material. There is a large hall in the centre with an adjoin- 
ing verandah in front and six dark rooms on the side, lighted only 
through small windows which arc of various devices. The rise of 
the city is no doubt due to the sanctity attached to the j)lare, and 
the great veneration felt for Madhusiidan on the Mandar, which was 
not inferior to that inspired by Krishna at Mathura, by Jaganndth at 
Purf, or by Rama at Ndsik. How or when the city fell into ruins, it is 
difficult to say ; but popular tradition ascribes its destruction, as well 
as that of Madhusddan’s temple on the hill, to K.dld Pahdr, who is 
charged, rightly or wrongly, with the demolition of every sacred relic 
of Hindu antiquity throughout Hindu.stan. 

Not far from the building just mentioned, there is a triumphal 
arch built of stone, containing an inscription in Sanskrit which seems 
to show that the town was in existence 277 years ago, for the inscrip 
tion is dated in the Sakd year 1521 (A.n. 1597), and records the 
victory of one Chhatrapati and the dedication of llie arch to Mad- 
husddan. 'Phis victory evidently marks a scries of struggles between 
the Hindus and Muhammadans, during which the cby must lu\c 
been gradually depopulated. After the destruction of the temple on 
the hill, the image of Madhusddan was brought down to the plains 
and located in a new temple built nc;ir the arch. I’hc present 
zamhddrs of Sabalpur, who claim to be descended from Chhntrapatf, 
assert that the image was removed to Bausf only when the city was 
wholly abandoned by the inhabitants. A custom now exists of 
carrying the image annually, on the Paush-Sankrdntf day, from Bausf 
to the foot of /he hill, and swinging it on the triumphal arch built 
by Chhatrapatf. The removal of the idol to Bausf has lessened 
the sanctity of the hill in the estimation of Hindus, but, on 
the above mentioned day, there is an immense gathering of 
pilgrims ranging from thirty to forty thousand, who come from 
different parts of the country to bathe in a tank at the foot of the 
hill. The consequence is a large vield or fair which lasts for fifteen 
days. The origin of the fair is explained by the following legend 
A Rijd of Kinchipur called Chold, probably the same as the 'Chief 
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before mentioned, was affected with leprosy, a disease which, accord- 
ing, to the Hindus, visits only those who are specially accursed of 
heaven. In accordance with this belief he paid visits to all the 
sacred shrines in India, but could nowhere find relief. At last he 
came to the Mandar, and, happening to step into a pool of water at 
the foot of the hill, he was surprised to find his leprous ulcers 
vanish. He next washed his hands with the water, whereupon the 
disease disappeared from them also. He widened and deepened 
the spring, which was thm called Manohar Kund, and named it 
Pdphamf, or that which cleanses from sin. In commemoration of 
the event he instituted the meld or fair which takes place on the last 
day of Paush, because it was on that day that the Rijd used the 
water of the spring with such miraculous results. It is also be- 
li'ived that Brahma spent millions of years pn the top of this hill, in 
contemplation and prayers, to the Supreme Being. When he had at 
length concluded, he offered, according to custom, a betel-nut and 
other things in a sacrificial fire. The betel-nut rolled down the side 
of the hill and fell into the spring at its base, thus rendering its 
waters especially sacred, and giving them the virtue which cured 
Rdja ChoU of his leprosy. Dead bodies from the neighbourhood 
are burnt on its banks and the bones thrown into it, as. if its waters 
were as l.ol}- ? . those of the Ganges. It is cleared at the time of 
the fair, but it is impossible to free the water from the stench arising 
from the putrefying and half burnt bodies that are seen floating on 
its surface throughout the rest of the year. In spite of this, the im- 
mense host of pilgrims, who assemble on the day of the fair, bathe 
in it, in the hope of obtaining salvation in a life to come ; and women 
of the most respectable families come to pertorm their ablutions at 
night, that they may not be subject to the vulgar gaze. 

After his miraculous cure, RAJd Chold is said not only to have 
fixed his capital in the city near the famous spring, but to have 
spent his immense wealth in beautifying and adorning the hill with 
marble figures, stone temples, spacious tanks, and deep reser- 
voirs. To him is also attributed the pious fraud of tracing the coil 
of the great serpent round its sides, so as to induce the belief that 
the hill was us^d by the gods in churning the ocean. This, as well 
as the steps hewn in the rock, must have cost enormous sums of money. 
An inscription at the side of the steps, which has lately been de- 
ciphered, seems to show that they were the work of a Buddhist king 
named Ugrabhdirab. It is, however, probable that the inscription 
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Joes not refer to the steps cut in the rock, but, as supposed by the 
decipherer, Bdbu Rijendra Lila Mitra, commemorates the dedication 
ot a statue. Though there is at present no statue near the inscription, 
there are still many Buddhist and Hindu images to be seen lying here 
and there on the left side of the steps, which have evidently been trans- 
ported from their original places, and mutilated and disfigured by 
Muhammadan bigotry. There is also a Buddhist temple near the 
summit of the hill, which is still held in great veneration by the 
Jains. Even if the honour of cutting the steps in the rock really 
belongs to Ugrabhdirab, he could not, as a Buddhist, have traced the 
coil of the great serpent on the body of the hill in order to keep up 
the memory of a Hindu superstition. Sltdkund, up to which the steps 
lead, is the nam of an oblong tank about loo feet long by 50 feet 
wide, exchang« in the rock, nearly 500 feet above the surrounding 
plain. The pilgrims who visit it are persuaded to believe that it has 
deriveo its name from SftJ, who used to bathe in it during her stay 
in the hill with her husband, when banished from Oudh. On the 
northern bank of the SftJkund stood the first temple of Madhusiidun, 
said to have 'been built by Rajrl Chola, now entirely in ruins. It 
would appear to have been pulled down, the stones that fomicd it 
being hurled down the sides of the hill to the plain. According to 
the Brdhmans, KdU Pahdr could not destroy the image of Madhu- 
sddan,' for it leaped into the Sitdkund on his approach, and opening 
a subterranean passage through the rock, proceeded to the large 
tank at Kajrdli near Bhdgalpur, where it remained concealed for 
many years. At length Madhusddan appeared to a Pdnde in a 
dream, and revealed to him the place of its concealment, whence it 
was conveyed back to the Mandar and located in a new temple at 
the foot of the hill. The zamlnddrs of Sabulpur, by whose ancestors 
the new temple was built, affirm that the image of Madhusddan 
after its plunge into the Sftdkund, went direct to Pdnehet, and then 
appeared to one of their ancestors in a dream ; and that it was not 
till they had waited in vain upon the Rdjd of that place for recovery 
of the image, that Madhusddan condescended to appear in the tank 
at Kajrali. A few feet above the Sltdkund is another spring, which 
is called Sdnkhkund, from a monster sdnkh or shell, which is said 
to have ested beneath its waters. The sinkh^ to judge of its size by 
the impression left on the bank— the only sign at the present day of 
its existence in the past — was about three feet long by a foot and a 
half wide. It is said to be the same shell that is designated Pancha- 
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janya in the Mahdbharata, whose sound used to fill the ranks of the 
enemy with dismay. Further north is situated a spring named 
Akdshgangd, or the river of the sky. The only approach to it is 
by a wooden ladder about fifteen feet high, 'fhe water, which is 
contained in a cavity of the shape of a shallow cone cut in the rock, 
is only about three feet deep, and is very transparent. This cavity, 
to which no rain-water can find access, fills itself as often as it is 
emptied, being supplied from an unseen source— a fact noticed by 
Colonel Franklin. On the left side of the Akdshganga the colossal 
figure of Madhukditab is traced on the rock. About fifteen feet 
below is a vaulted cave cut in a smaller ridge of rock. The 
chamber is about fifteen feet by ten, and gets higher as it recedes 
from the entrance owing to the inclination of the roof, on which 
there is an inscription in large letters, not yet deciphered. 
The only approach is by a small door which just enables a person to 
enter in a crouching posture, but does not admit sufficient light 
to show the interior. An ascetic residing on the hill, however, 
supplies visitors with lamps. The cave contains a most interesting 
group of sculpture portraying one of the incarnations of Vishnu. This 
stands in the middle of the cell, and its principal figure is a man-lion 
tearing to pieces the body of a Titan thrown over his thigh. A child 
stands underneath with half shut eyes, trembling at the fearful scene. 
There are other figures, such as those of Lakshmf, Saraswatf, Rdma, 
&c.; but the cave takes its name from the central image, to which it 
is principally dedicated. The legend to which the latter alludes is 
one of the most tragic of the purer and earlier myths of monotheistic 
Hinduism. There were two brother Asdrs or Titans, who by the 
favour of Siva, became so powerful that, expelling the gods, they 
usurped the thrones of heaven. In the pride of victory, the elder 
brother, named Hiranynkha, thought himself a match even for 
Vishnu in prowess, and sought him in the nether world to give him 
battle, but was killed in the encounter. In consequence of the death 
of his brother, the younger I'itan, Hiranyakaship by name, hated 
Vishnu so intensely that lie could not bear to hear his name pro- 
nounced in his presence. In course of time a son named Prahldd 
was bom to him, who, forsaking the studies and pursuits suited to 
his age, began to pray to Vishnu night and day. The father, ren- 
dered furious at his son's behaviour, and finding it impossible to 
shake his constancy or induce him to forsake his devotion, ordered him 
to be put to death. Although successively hurled to the earth from 
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the summit of a high hill, placed upon a flaming pile, thrown into 
the sea with weights fastened round his neck, and trampled under 
the feet of an elephant, Prahldd escaj)ed uninjured. The monarch 
then asked his son how he had survived such fearful perils, to which 
he replied that Vishnu had preserved him. “ But where is this 
Vishnu?” demanded the incensed father. “ He is,” rc])licd the son, 
“ present everywhere.” “ Is he present in that impervious and solid 
body ? ” asked Hiranyakaship, pointing with his finger to a large 
crystal globe that stood before him. “Yes, father,” replied Prahldd, 
“ he must be there, because he is omnipresent, and nothing can 
exist without him.” Scarcely were these words uttered, when Hiran- 
yakashi])’s scimitar shivered the crystal into a thousand pieces. At 
the same instant a terrific figure, with the head and foreclaws of a 
lion and under part of a man, issued from amid the broken fragments, 
and tlirowing Hiranyakaship over his thigh, tore him to pieces. Thi.s 
fearful scene took pl.icc in the twilight; and the Titan perished thus, 
because, through the favour of Siva, it had been vouchsafed to him 
that he should die neither by the hands of god or demi-god, of man 
or beast, in the water or in the air, during the glare of day or the 
shades of night. 

Colonel Franklin, in the second volume of his Inquiry concerning 
the site of Pdlibothrd, gives a detailed description of this mountain 
and it.s shrines. There are altogether twelve tanks on diflerent side.s 
of it, excavated in the rock. In the Vardha Purdna or Legend of the 
Fourth or Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, there occurs the following 
dialogue in which the sanctity of Mundar is set forth. Skanda the son 
of Mahadeo addre.sses Krishna, “() Bhagabdn, thou hast spoken 
already of all things, of Tirtha and Hari Tirthd, of Hanara.syd 'I'irthd, 
of Jagannath, of Praydg, and of Chakra Tirthd. I am now desirous 
to learn from thee the nature and situation of Mandar. Vouchsafe 
me its history, 0 chief of the debatds, for thou art worthy to relate it 
and spare not its details.” The godhead Sri Maheswar replied, My 
grateful child, by this inquiry thou shall gratify thy heart. Know, 
then, that amongst the places of worship Manddr is the greatest in 
the world. It is the place of residence of holy men of pure disjjosi- 
tion ; of Lakshrai, with eyes like the lotus that entrance the heart. It 
also saw the destruction of the malignant demon Madhu, whose fall 
was celebrated with songs of joy in the holy Vedas by all ihtdebatds ; 
therefore no place of worship is superior in sanctity to Mandar; 
Mandar covered with beautiful flowers the shrine where the debatds 
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reverence the footstep of tliee, 0 Vishnu, where Brahma himself was 
produced from the lotus, and where he paid worship and adoration 
at the feet of Mahddeo and Vishnu. There also dwells the goddess 
Dev4 beautiful as the flower of the lotus, and delicate as the plant 
thereof.” Bhagabdn replied, “ Know, O Rdjd, that there is a place 
of worship which enchants the heart, where the wind blows with 
violence on all sides, a temple as yet hidden from the sight of men. 
It is Mandar, the greatest in the world. There Vishnu resides for 
ever, he who destroys the demon Madhu of malignant fame. It was 
Bhagabdn who cast him under ground, and without difficulty placed 
the mountain Mandar on his head, an everlasting burden ! There- 
fore, 0 Rijd, is Vishnu the sovereign of all the debatds. The sinner 
and the sin shall find equal absolution at Mandar. Whoever, 0 
Rdjd, shall in the future visit Mandar with due reverence, he shall be 
acceptable to the god, and be absolved from his sins by the grace of 
Vishnu.” Kapila Munf then complain.s that he is oM and infirm, 
that his strength is decaying, and his eye-sight weak, and asks how 
he may obtain relief from these infirmities. The god continues : 

Mandar is conspicuous for a spacious lake situated at the foot of 
the mountain, wherein those who bathe shall become united to 
Vishnu. The water flows from the rock a stream of holy quality, 
glittering like the sunlight breaking in through surrounding darkness. 
O Rdjd, that lake enchants the very soul. Sinners who bathe therein 
shall, together with their kindred and descendants, be absolved from 
sin and sickness. Fast, therefore, 0 Rdja ! for one day, and then 
bathe, and be united to Vishnu. The act of ablution in this place 
is equivalent to the sacrifice of an Aswamedha-jajna (the Horse Sacri- 
fice) at the place where Rdma mourned for nis deceased father. There 
is half way up the mountain another lake whose waters glitter like gold. 
At sight of that water grief is dispelled from the heart. It flows from 
the mountains. Whenever thou visitest this mountain be thou ab- 
stemious in thy soul, 0 Rdjd, and bathe therein in the presence of the 
great guardian of mankind, Jagat Giirfi, whose residence is on the 
southern summit. He who shall yield up his soul at this place shall be 
absolved from his sins, and he who shall voluntarily relinquish the plea- 
sures of this world shall acquire a true knowledge of the divine b^ing.” 

The BfR Bandh. — In the north of the District in the pargands of 
Dhaphar and Hardwat, running along the west bank of the river 
Ddds, there is a long embankment, called the Bfr Bandh, which is 
usually represented to be a fortification. This account of the struc- 
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ture seems to have originated from the fact that tlic Dids is now a 
small liver which does not require embanking. It, however, was 
probably once much larger, when the course of the Kdsf was more 
easterly than at present The embankment seems to have formerly 
run down to abovo the point where the Dads falls into the Til- 
jugi. Dr Buchanan Hamilton, in his description of it, gives the 
reasons commonly as.'^ig^ed for believing it to have been elected for 
military purposes, 'bhat it ivas made to restrain the river’s overflow 
IS, however, now the opinion of many. “There is,” Dr Buchanan 
Hamilton writes, “aline of fortifications which extends due north 
from the source of the Diliis river to the hills, and which is attributed 
by the best informed natives to a prince of the name of Bfr, This 
line has evidently been intended to form a frontier towards the wx*st, 
has been abandoned in the process of building, and has pro- 
bably been intended to reach to the Canges along the Ddds river, 
which is nowhere of a size sufficient to give any kind of security to a 
frontier. As the lines arc said to extend to the hill.s, it is probable that 
the BcngdK province of Maithila included the whole of the country 
called Murang. As llie works were never completed, and have the 
appearance of having been suddenly deserted, it is probable that 
they were erected by Lakshmaii (he Second, who, in the year 1207, 
was subdued and cx{)cllcd from N.uli)sl by the Musalmdns. Laksh- 
man the First seems to have been a cohcpicror, and in order to « heck 
the piogress of his arms, the king of Dehli is said to have erected a 
fort at Saraigarh in d'irhut. It is curious to remark, that by the tradi- 
tion on the spot, the works said to have been erc( ted by l.akshman are 
not alleged to have been as a defem c against the Muhammadans, but 
against a people called Oriswva. Now, in D’Anville’s map of Asia, I 
find laid down exactly beyond these works a country called Odyssa, 
which no doubl must be the same. I am ignorant of the authority qn 
whienthis learned geographer proceeded; nor can ] pretend to as- 
certain whether th.c Oriswas were a people wlio had wrested part of 
Maithild from the weak successor of Lakshinan the First, or were the 
remains of tribes who had governed the country under the kings of the 
Pal dynasty. Neither am I sure whether the Muhammadans sulTered 
the Oriswas to remain undisturbed, or whether they swallowed up, at the 
same time, both them and their opponents in Bengal.” Dr Buchanan 
Hamilton is incorrect in representing the embankment as commenc- 
ing at the source of the Ddus. Further on, he gives a more accurate 
description of it “ The most remarkable antiquity is the line of fortifi- 
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cations running through the north-west comer ot’ this district for about 
twenty miles. It is called Mazumi-kdtd, or dug by hired men, al- 
though by far the greater part of the natives attribute its formation to 
a different cause. They differ, however, considerably in their ac- 
counts, some alleging that it was made by a god or debaid, while 
others give the honour to a devil or rdksh6<:a. It is only a few that 
support the opinion which I have adopted, of its being the work of man. 
I traced it from the boundary of Gurkha [Nepal] to that of Tirhut, at 
which it terminates ; but all the natives agree that it reaches to the 
bank of the Tiljugi, a river which comes from the west to join the 
Kiisf. They say that on a hill overhanging the river there was a fort 
of stone, from whence the works ran south. Where the Maziirni- 
kitd enters the Company’s territories, it is a very high and broad 
rampart of earth with a ditch on its west side. The counter-scarp 
is wide, and at the distance of every bow-shot has been strengthened 
by square projections reaching the edge of the ditch. The whole 
runs in an irregular, zig-zag direction, for which it would be difficult 
to account. Further south, the width and dimensions of both rampart 
and ditch diminisli, nor can any of the flanking projections be 
traced. For the last mile it consists merely of a few i’-regular heaps 
clustered together, apparently as if the workmen had suddenly de- 
serted it when they had collected only a sm^ll part of the materials, by 
digging them from the ditch and throwing them from their baskets.’' 
The popular tradition referred to, is that in olden times there lived 
in the lower Nepdl hills a giant Asur or demon, who wooed Gangd, 
the goddess of the Ganges. She was unwilling to at once receive or 
refuse his advances, and therefore imposed on him a seemingly impos- 
sible task as the condition of her favour. He was to make a road from 
the bank of the Ganges to his home in the mountains, in a single night 
between sun-down and sun-rise. He commenced his task from the 
Nepdl end, and progressed with such rapidity that he had already 
before midnight completed the road to Giiriyahat on the river Dads. 
At this the goddess became alarmed and applied to the cock in her 
difficulty. The cock crew, although the night was not half past, and 
the giant thinking that day was about to dawn, ceased from his work 
in despair, and retired to the mountains. 

Ruins of Old Forts are to be found at Pattori, Barantpur, 
Rdjghdt, Madhilkarchak, Srinagar, Patharghdt, Madanpur, and Dha- 
baulf in the Madahpurd Subdivision, and in the Supul Subdivision at 
Kdpgarh and Bijalgarh. There are also the remains of large houses 
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at Sdhugarh and Khijuri, and of temples at Srinagar, Baiintpur, 
Rohti, and Lohur. The fort at BarAntpur is believed to have been 
identical with the fort and city of Birdt, mentioned in the Mahdb- 
hdrat. Kijghdt seems to have been the residence and fortified town 
of some petty prince, of comj)aratively later times. Madhdkarchak 
fort is evidently a Musalmdn min, from the peculiar imall glazed 
tiles found in it Srinagar is known to have been erected by Srideo, 
a Bhar chieftain, probably three or four hundred years ago, at the 
same time that his brothers, Kap and Bijal, built the forts called 
after their names. The forts at Dhabaulf, Madanpur, and Talhar- 
ghdt were also built by three Bhar brothers for mutual protection ; 
the ruins of the latter alone are clearly visible. It is not certain to 
whom the houses at Sahugarh and Khdjuri belonged, but it would 
seem probable that the former was in exi.stence in the time of 
Sikandra Shdh, son of Ilyds Shah, King of Bengal, as coins bearing 
the date of his reign have been found in the ruins. 1 'hc .shrine at 
Lohdr has only a few stones standing, but is still a place of worship 
for the neighbouring villagers in times of epideinit s and droughts. 
The temples at Barantpur and Khotd were built originally by 
1 Buddhists, probably about a.d. i 100, when the Pdl dynasty ruled in 
South Behar. An image of the goddess Maheswarf, or ('haiuli, has 
been found in the former; and also an inscrij)tion which sl.ates that 
it was endowed by “ the conquering Sarbasinh Deo, who is adorned 
with every virtue, the blessed of Maheswari, the joy-bestowing moon 
of the lotus-lineage of Budhesa.” The Jalshnd 5 f 7 w/Wr/c has lately 
built a new temple on the ruins: and a yearly fair is held about the 
time of the Durgd-piija hofidays, when nuinerous buffaloe.s are 
offered up to KdH, the godde.ss of destruction. Formerly, no floubt, 
Buddhist priests officiated ; but at prc.sent a class of (iodl.ls, called 
debharsy or “ feeders on the idol,” that is, who live on the offerings, 
are the attendant priests. The same bedy supjdies inoculators to 
Bhdgalpur and the neighbouring Distri< t.s. 

Village Institutions. — In Bhagalpur, which is a frontier ,l)is 
trict towards Bengal, village imstitutions arc, as might be expected, 
less numerous and influential than in the western jiarls of Behar. 
They are, at the same time, found in greater numbers than in 
Bengal, and possess most of the distinctive names and characteristics 
of these institutions in Behar. Most of them, however, have been 
overlaid by customs and duties foreign to their original nature, which 
are due to the development of zam'inddri or manorial influence and 
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rights at the expense of communal privileges. The following-descrip- 
tion represents their position at the present day, and gives them in 
the order of their present status. 

GumAshtA or Bailiff. — First in order among the village officials 
is the tahsilddr^ or gumdshtd^ whose business is to collect rents for 
the landholder, to make land settlements subject to his appro v^al, to 
exert himself to increase the acreage of cultivation, and generally 
to superintend the affairs of the village in the interests of the land- 
lord. The name of tahstlddr is applied to this official when a large 
village, with a heavy rent-roll, or several smaller villages belonging 
to the same proprietor, are grouped together and placed in his charge. 
When the collections are small, he is known as a gumdshtd. The 
tahsildar is sometimes associated, in the performance of the above 
duties, with another person called a sazdwal In certain parts of the 
District, officials called mdlguzdrs^ or mukaddans, are met with. They 
are employed as a subordinate machinery for purposes of rent collec- 
tion, but not in thp making of settlements, unless in the menial work 
of bringing together the cultivators. Generally all persons, whatever 
their denominations may be, in charge of collections, are paid by a 
monthly or yearly sakuy, besides which they receive certain perquisites 
from the villagers. The office is not hereditary, and the incumbent 
is liable to removal at the will of his employer. Sometimes the vil- 
lage headman is also employed in rent collecting, as will be afterwards 
observ’ed. 

The Patwari or Accountant is a village official, appointed under 
Regulation XIII. of 1817. Hi« principal duties, as laid down in that 
Regulation, were ; (i) To keep such registers and accounts relating to 
the village or villages to which he is appointed, in such manner and 
form as has heretofore been the custom, or in such other mode as may 
be hereafter prescribed by the Board of Revenue, together with such 
further registers and accounts as he may be directed to furnish. (2) 
To prepare and deliver, at the expiration of every six months, a com- 
plete copy of the aforesaid accounts, showing distinctly the produce 
of the kharlf {net) and rabl (spring) harvests. His present duties 
are to write out the jat^dbandi, or revenue settlement papers of the 
village j the jamd wasil bdkij or accounts of receipts and balances ; 
the terij, or khaiidni of Bengal, showing the total of the several plots 
held by each individual cultivator ; the hisdby or separate demand ; 
the khusrd, or particulars of field measurement, and other village 
papers. He also draws up the receipts given to the tenants. In many 
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instances the pafwdrf, or accountant, fills the place of the gumdsntd 
or tahsilddr; and in practice -he occasionally collects rents and 
performs the other duties of that official duriqg his temporary 
abseuct The patwdri is ptrid^lher by a monthly salary or by 
a certain percentage on the rent, varying from one pice to one 
dnnd in the rupee (i J to 6 per cent), or an equal proportion of the 
crop, if rent is payable in kind. In the latter case, the allowance is 
called hakk patwdri. Patwdris generally belong to the Kdyasth 
caste, but members of other castes, and occasionally Musalmdns, are 
to be found in this office. Besides the above regular allowance, certain 
perquisites are given them by the tenantry when they take their 
farigJis or rent acquittances, and these are shared with the tahsUddrs. 
It is optional with the rayats to pay them in this manner ; but they 
not only do so willingly, but also at harvest time make a present of 
a certain quantity of rice, known as his sidhd^ to the patu>dri. The 
patwdri's office is not necessarily hereditary, but it is not unusual for 
the son to succeed the father. In the beginning of 1875, 
ascertained that there were 4551 estates belonging to 2570 zamln- 
ddrs in Bhdgalpur District. On each of these zamfnddrs a notice wa.s 
served directing him to file a list of the patuMs on his estate, 
r ;plies were received from 1771, of whom 739 gave the names of 
1263 patwdris having charge of 2886 villages, such as are entered in 
the Collector's mauzawdr; and no fewer than 1032 replied that pat- 
wdris were not employed by them. The majority of the 799 who 
furnished no replies, were proprietors of petty estates, in which it is 
probable no patwdris exist, though some also held largei estates, in 
which the presence of patwdris may be considered as certain. 

The Village ChaukidXr, or pdsbdn, is a village functionary who 
will be noticed subsequently under the heading of Police.” As a 
rule, he comes from a very low class of the people, such as the 
Dosddh, Hdrf, or Dorn castes. His duties, at present, are to guard 
the village and the crops ; to report crimes to the regular police, and 
at the zaminddVs office; to present himself at the police station for 
orders once a week, or on other fixed days ; to apprehend offenders ; 
guard the landlord’s office ; to assist in escorting treasure ; to act as 
guide and messenger for public officers. He also performs various mis- 
cellaneous services for the zaminddr ; such as to attend the measure- 
ment of the fields, watch the reservoirs of water, collect rayats, and 
assist in inaking collections, &c. The majority of the above em- 
ployments, as they form no part of a rural policeman’s duties, are 
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not enforced by law, but by custom. At the same time, whilst it is 
always kept clearly before the ckaukiddPs mind that he is m the first 
place a servant of Government, it has not been attempted to restrict 
him entirely to official work. Landholders throughout India are liable 
to perform certain duties of police, and it is ‘often found advantageous 
that the best feeling should exist between them and the rural police 
These relations, however, require careful supervision, lest they should 
degenerate into an alliance unfavourable to the tenantry. 

The Mandal or Head-man does not hold a position of much 
influence, as he has in most cases become a servant of the zaminddr. 
He is found on the south of Ganges, and in pargand Chhdi. If there 
is no paHvdri in a small village, he collects the rents, and is re- 
munerated by being allowed to hold his little farm at cheaper rates 
than those paid by his neighbours. He is often a money-lender on 
a small scale, and intervenes to save a defaulting tenant by advancing 
his rent. In some villages of pargands Chhai and Jahdngfrd he is 
called mdhto. The mukaddam takes his place in pargatids Dhaphar, 
Hardwat, Ndridigar, Ut^khand, Kabkhand, Nfsankpur Kurd, and 
Malnigdpdl. In the same pargands^ the place of village head-man is 
taken by the jeth ray at. He is distinctively the leader of the village 
people, and not a servant of the landlord. He has a superior or 
inferior position to the mukaddam^ according as the villagers are well 
off and independent, or poor and in debt 

The dihiddr is an inferior kind of surveyor, also called an dmin^ 
met with in all estates of any size. He receives a monthly salary, 
and has under him two or more mirdhds^ often one in every large 
village. It will be observed from my account of dbwdbs or customary 
cesses, at a subsequent page, that they are the instruments whereby 
the landlord obtains a share in all the profits of his tenantry, except 
those immediately derived from cultivation. HYittnirdhds are employed 
to report all such sources of gain to the zaminddr^ and are rewarded 
by a percentage of one dnnd in the rupee (6 per cent) on all dbwdbs 
levied. The two other principal servants of the landholder are 
bardhils and gprdits. The former are little more than messengers ; 
and the latter are always in attendance, like the dthpraharyds of 
other Districts, at the managing office, to do any work, chiefly the 
summoning of rayats^ that they may be called on to perform. A 
pauniya is met with in some large villages. He always belongs to a 
very low caste, being usually a Chamar, and goes about beating a 
drum, to announce anything he is paid to prodaim. As the 
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taminddr often makes use of him, he gives him a patch of land 
rent-free. 

In the south of the Banld Subdivision, around the police station 
of Katdriyi, and in tappa Madhuban in pargand Colgong, an officer 
of the same position as a tahsdlddr is met with, called a pargandit. 
All along the southern frontier a complete system of internal village 
government is carried on in the Santdl villages by the head-men, 
called mdnjhis. In Kdndu, Kent and Dhiinuk villages, the tahli is a 
kind oichaukiddr^ who also does menial offices for the landlord if called 
on. The srirndn, a common official in north-western Purniah, is 
a kind of under tahsUddr in pargands Hardwat and Dhaphar. The 
name of kdnungo is preserved in some families in pargand Chhdi, but 
their members perform none of the duties formerly associated with 
that office. 

Material Condition of thf People. — The Commissioner of the 
Bhdgalpur Division, in his Administration Report for 1872-73, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the people were fairly happy and contented. 
As a rule, the small rayais of this District, though presenting a rather 
poor ai)pearance externally, are better off than their brethren of the 
lower delta This is attributable to several circumstances : — (i) the 
wants of the people arc fewer than those of the Bengal peasantry ; 
(2) the females contribute not a little to the support of the family, as 
they here perform their full share of held and out-door work, each 
woman earning, one way or another, about three-fourths of what a 
man docs : (3) the oppression of the zamlnddrs is probably not quite 
so systematic as in Bengal. Still, it is scarcely doubtful that the 
condition of the rayat would be materially improved if, as in Bengal, 
there were more fnukarrari and other permanent tenures created in 
his favour. The Commissioner stated, however, that upon a general 
review, there can be no denial of the fact that the condition of the 
peasantry, moral, material, and physical, continues to require the 
utmost attention of the Government. The recent movement in favour 
of popular education, as well as the o|)ening up of the country under 
the auspices of the Road Cess Act, will, it is hoped, tend greatly to 
their amelioratioa He adds : “ If a little of that capital which now 
lies useless, were devoted to the interests of agriculture and the.arts, 
the effects on the material condition of the people would be won- 
derful.” 

Dress.— T he ordinary dress of a well-to-do Hindu is a cloth 
or dhuti fastened round the loins and falling to the knee, over 
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which a long cotton robe, fastened on the right shoulder, called 
a mirzdiy is worn, a white scarf or chddar of cotton being 
thrown across the shoulders over all : a cap also is worn, and 
a pair of shoes or slippers. The wealthier Muhammadans wear 
a pair of white or coloured cotton drawers [paijdmd) of great 
width, reaching to the ankle, a mirzdi, which, to distinguish themselves 
from Hindus, they button on the left shoulder, a turban or pagri, 
and a pair of shoes or slippers. The ordinary dress of a well-to-do 
shopkeeper would be a dhuti, chddar^ and cap. A merchant would 
also wear a mirzdi. An ordinary peasant usually wears a dhut\^ a 
gdmchd or cloth which scarcely covers the shoulders, and often a 
pagri. The women of both religions, as a rule, wear a sdn^ which 
is wrapped round the middle of the body, and arranged so as to fall 
in folds to the ankle on one side whilst it shows a part of the leg on 
the other; the upper end crosses the breast, and is then thrown for- 
ward over the head like a veil. Many women, in addition to the 
sdri, wear a kind of short sleeveless, loose-fitting jacket, called a kdrtdy 
over which the upper end of the sdri is passed, in the same manner 
as when that garment is alone worn. Ornaments are much worn on 
the arms and ankles, as well as in the ears and nose. Those worn 
on the wrist are called Mrisy bathdnasy pdinchis ; those on the upper 
arm are called bdnky bdjiiy and jausan; those on the feet are 
khardy chardy pao-jaby and mat; those for the ears are jhumkay 
pdthy bdliy sabjdj bdldy and mdrkhi; and the ornaments worn in the 
nose are nathy basvy and buldk. Another kind of ornament worn 
round the waist, like a girdle, is known by various names, of \ 'hich 
got is the most common. 

Dwellings. — There are two kinds of houses — the ordinary brick 
and mortar building, usually with flat tile roofs, or sometimes thatched 
with grass, occupied by the wealthy classes ; and the houses of the 
peasants and poorer classes, which are made of bamboo plastered over 
with mud or fenced in with mats made of thin woven reeds, and roofed 
with grass. There are also some hovels, inhabited by the lowest 
castes, made entirely of mud, or entirely of coarse jungle grass and 
palm leaves. In the out-lying villages houses are constructed with 
little care. Even in the case of brick building, the outer walls are left 
bare without plastering, exposed to the effects of the weather and 
speedy destruction. In the smaller cottages, the light bamboo frame- 
work is merely plastered over with bhtUa or the husk of rice mixed 
with mud ; if there is no bkusa available, finely chopped straw is 
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used. The value of a masonry house rarely falls short of Rs. 300 or 
A peasant’s hut of a single room costs about Rs. 16 or 

I, I as. ; the bamboo being worth about Rs. 5 or los. ; plastering and 
string, Rs. 2 or 4s. ; labour, Rs. 4 or 8s. ; posts, door, and the 
thatching materials, Rs. 5 or los. 

Food. — The average monthly expenses of the family of a well- 
to-do shopkeeper, consisting of six persons, are estimated as 
follow: —Rice, Rs. 5 or ros; wheat, Rs. 3 or 6s. ; salt 8 a. or is. ; 
oil, R. 1 or 2S. ; pulses, R, t or 2s.; fish, 12 a. or is. 6d. ; spices, 
12 or IS. odj fuel, 8 or is. ; luxuries, such as pdn and toliacco, 
8 rt. or is.j clothes, R. i or 2.S.; barber, washerman, religious cere- 
monies, Sic.y 4 a. or 6d. : — total, Rs. 24, 4 or ^2, 8s. 6d. per month. 
For a peasant’s family of five persons : — some kind of grain, such as 
rice, wheat, barley or consumed in different proportions at differ- 
ent times of the year, Rs. 3 or 6s. to Rs. 5 or los. ; salt, 8 a, or rs.; oil, 
8 <7. or IS.; pulses, R. i or 2s.; .spices, 8 a. or i.s. ; clothes, 10 a. 
or IS. 3d.; tobacco, 4 a. or 6d. ; barber, washerman, prie.st, t^c., 2 a. or 
;_total, from Rs. 6, 8 a. or 13s. to Rs. 8, 8 a. or 17s. j)er month. 
Families of day labourers, consisting of the .same number of members 
as given above, often live on Ks. 5 or los. a month, and sometimes 
on Rs. 4 or 8.s. The husbandman pays little for his fish or fuel, the 
former being caught by himself or his family in the nearest stream, 
and the latter gathered from the jungle. 'Phis c.stimatc gives an aver 
age annual expenditure of Ks. 48, 8 a. or ^'4, 1 7s, for each member 
of a shopkeeper's family ; and from Ks. 13 or /,’i, 6s. to Rs. 17 or 
;^i, 14s., for that of an ordinary cultivator. 

Games and Amusemknis. — (iames of chance and .skill are mostly 
played with cards, dice, and /’aur/s or shells u.sed much ns we do 
counters. The princijial card games are saisarmdry huk- 

mdr, ghuldmchory kaljlmdi\ mikshunuiry and nusar. Diamonds 
are called or shakrpdld, or thikari ; hearts. Id I pdn; clubs, tin 
pathiyd or chiriyd ; spades, sid pdn or hukm. 'J'hc following de- 
scription of rangmdr and saisarmdr will give an idea of native card 
games. In the first, there are four players and four cards are dealt 
to each ; the remainder of the pack is placed in the centre, and the 
dealer turns up the top card. Whoever has the highest of the 
colour turned up, wins the trick. In saisarmdry all the cards are 
dealt round to three players, who play out the cards in the order 
they receive them, as in beggar-my-neighbour. The court cards are 
the winning ones, the qpeen being most valuable, taking all those 
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played before it. Pachisi is a very favourite game ; it is played on a 
board shaped like a cross, the four arms being of the same length and 
divided into twenty-four squares, eight rows of three each, coloured 
alternately, like a chess board. It is played by either two or four 
persons, the players at opposite arms being partners. When a board 
cannot be obtained, a figure of it is drawn with chalk on a hard floor. 
Six kauris are used instead of dice, and the points are numbered 
according as the kaiins fall with the flat side up or down. Each 
player commences from the centre square of the inner row, the track 
being down the centre row to the extremity of the arm, then to the 
right and round the outer square of each arm, and back to the 
square he started from. A man falling on the square occupied by 
another player has to begin again, and the game is won by one 
player getting his four men through the squares first. In chaupdl, 
three oblong pieces of horn marked like dice are thrown, and the 
points turned up reckoned on the pachisi board, and the play pro- 
gresses in the same manner as in that game. The siiri is played 
with sixteen shells, and is purely a gambling game. Each player 
throws his shells, calling out at the same time the number he desires 
may fall with the flat side up. Mut is a form of our game of odd 
or even. About a hundred or more shells are placed in a heap, 
and the players draw from it by turns, and the one who makes a 
successful guess of the number drawn wins a shell from each of the 
other players. In ulhi^ three players take two shells each and throw 
them up. Whoever first succeeds in getting the flat sides of both 
to turn up, wins the stake. Tundd-mdri is something like the be- 
ginning of the English game of pitch and loss. The players stand 
at a distance and try to hit a bobbin placed in a ring. In fnillo 
two play. A number of shells are placed in a heap, and the player 
who succeeds in rolling his shell and making it lie up to the heap 
without scattering or disturbing it, wins. 

Musical Instruments. — There are only four classes of musi- 
cal instruments in use amongst the natives of Bhdgalpur District ; — 
the fiddle, which is of different shapes and sizes, and has 
from one to seven strings; the drum; the fife, or bugle; and 
cymbals. Drums predominate in number and variety of shape, and 
are named in some cases according to the caste or class of people 
by which they are played. The bchdld is identical with the European 
violin, except that its strings vary in number from five to seven. It 
IB played with a bow made of horse hair. The ordinary price is 
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aboui Rs. 8 or i6s. The sdraiigd is very like the behdhiy but is 
smaller and narrower, and costs only Rs. 3 or 6s. The un- 
drbdjd is a wire-stringed instrument It is like the sitdr, but 
is larger and more roughly made. It is used by wandering 
beggars, principally Muhammadans, who sing the praises of Ghdzf 
Miydn and beg. The sitdr is a species of guitar with wire strings ; 
otherwise it is not unlike a fiddle. It is played with the indev 
finger of the right hand, which is protected by a cap of twisted 
wire like a thimble, and called a minjrdf By the use of this 
cap a clear sound is obtained. The wires arc of steel and seven 
in number. The simplest form of stringed instrument is the tamburn^ 
which has only one string. It is often used alone as an accompani- 
ment to the simj)le recitative in which popular legends are sung, but 
IS usually accompanied by the kanjdnl^ a kind of tambourine, to 
which one (rr more or jingling plates of brass are attached. 

I'he most complicated kind of drum is the tliabid. It consists of 
what may be called two drums, called dih^a and daind, d'lie former 
is nearly hemispherical, and is made of baked clay witii the skin 
stretched over the top. d'he latter is oblong, its shell being made of 
wood. The skin is .stretched over one end onlv, the other being 
left open. The t)layer sits cross-legged on the ground with the dd^a 
caught in the bend of his left leg, and the dihiiui resting against the 
outside of his right leg. The du^a is beaten freely with the left 
hand ; the daind is sounded only with the fingers of the right hand, 
the palm of which is never removed from the rim of the drum. It 
is to the music of this instrument that Muhammadan mUh girls 
usually dance, 'rjic favourite drums of the low Hindu castes, ('ha- 
mdrs and Hdrfs,arc the (kajld and the nd:^ard. 'bhey are both elongated, 
like European drums, with .skin stretched only on one end, the shell 
of the former being made of wood, and of the latter of baked earth. 
The lower end of the dajid is open, but in the nd^ard it is closed. 
They are both played with two sticks, which in the case of the nd^ard 
are of equal size ; but one of the drum sticks for the dafid is very 
much slighter than the other. The dafid costs Ks. 2 or 4s. and the 
Hazard R. i or 2s. Tht bofn is a large wooden drum, with skin 
on both sides, jday^.d with a .stick in the right hand and the 
bare left hand. The tJuUd is like the dajid in shaj;e, but is 
made of baked earth. It is largely used by Mowiim.-ins during 
the Muhajrram festival. When the thdsa and two dtiims of the t',ct£bld 
are played together on any occasion oT joy, the whole is Called a 

fOL. XIV. u 
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roskan chaukl. Andarhdjd is a small kettle drum played in pairs, 
which cost about Rs. 3 or 6s. each. The large drum sounded at the 
time ijOf worship in Hindu temples is called mirdhan. It is three 
feet High by two wide, made of baked earth, played with sticks, and 
costs about Rs. 5 or los. The Maghdiyd Julihds play with sticks 
op a large drum called a dhdk. It is not unlike other drums, but is 
ornamented with feathers fastened round the rims. The pachbdjnd 
or Bangdll bdjd is like the last, but is covered with red cloth, and is 
played by Hindus and Musalmdns. The Pamariyd Musalmins use 
a drum very like the mirdhan of the Hindus, but Sound round with 
leather. The Dorn caste play on a kind of drum called a hdrka^ 
which is exactly like an ordinary goblet in shape, and made of baked 
earth. The broad end is covered with skin and played on, whilst 
the neck is left open so that the music- may be modulated by the 
application and pressure of the palm of the left hand It costs only 
about 4 dnnds or 6d. The dumrti bdjd is a small double drum, one 
foot high and six inches wide. The wall between the two ends is 
compressed to a diameter of one inch. At this point two strings of 
leather wth knotted ends are attached. The player holds the instru- 
ment at this centre, leaving the strings free, and causes the knots to 
sound the drums by a rapid twisting motion of the wrist. This 
instrument, amongst Hindus, is reserved for the worship of Siva or 
Mahddeo, and is most played by religious ascetics and Jiigfs. The 
Chambis, a low class of Musalmdns who exhibit dancing bears and 
monkeys, have now adopted it in their performances. Another low 
class of racndi9ant Musalmdns, who call themselves by the distin- 
guished title of Lohdnf Pathdns, use a single stringed saranjiy called 
umi or bdnd bdjd. It is made of a split bamboo passed through 
a half cocoa-nut, to which a single string of horse hair is attached. 

Of wind instruments there are not so many. The simidl is a straight 
tTamboo, with holes bored or burnt in it, and a mouthpiece like that 
of a flageolet It costs la dnndsox is. 6d., and is played by the Mu- 
hammadan classes known as Helds and Juldhds. It is usually accom- 
panied by a small tambourine without jdugSy called a khurdhak. The 
Hdrl caste perform on a very large bugle called a Anghdy made of 
wood and pound round with leather. Its price is Rs. 3 or 6s. The 
bomli is a kind of flute made of bamboo reed, and costs one dnnd or 
1 Jd. I have heard simple English airs played on it The jkdl is 
the ordinary brass cymbal, and is often played in concert with the 
tambourine called kanjdni. A smaller kind of cymbal is called 
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maM. It is about two inches in diameter and one inch deep, not 
being flat like a true cymbal. There are besides boms, which are 
used at temples and marriages, but cannot be modulated Shells 
are a 4 o used at religious rites. Various combinations of the above 
instruments constitute a UiUh band. A single band might consist of 
a thahldy a r/Vir, a behdhd^ and a pair of maz\rd. Drums alone are 
considered sufficient, if they are of two or three kinds. Wind instni' 
ments are always used at jdtras^ the rude theatrical representations 
of the country. 

The Conveyances used in Bhigalpur District consist of varieties 
of garts and palanquins. The former are wheeled conveyances drawn 
by horses or oxen, and the latter are carried on the shoulders of men by 
means of shafts or poles attached to both ends. A rath, the largest 
kind oi gdri, has four wheels, and is drawn by a pair of oxen. It is 
covered by a dduble hood, the front one being smaller than that be- 
hind, with a kind of coach-box in front for the driver. It is much 
used by maMjans or native merchants for travelling, as, from its size, 
it is vciy convenient for carrying merchandise, and even for living in, 
if need be. The price vaiies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 (^5 to £to). 
The kardfuhi is a kind of cab, with windows all round and a door at 
each side. It is drauTi by ponies, and is found only in towns. The 
ekkd is a small light two-wheeled car, about five feet long and two 
feet wide, consisting of two shafts and two uprights behind, all at- 
tached to the axle. Between these a strong seat made of netting is 
flung. The ekkd usually has a small hood, and is drawn by a pony 
or ox. It is frequently decorated with pieces of red cloth and small 
bells, and ranges in price from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40 (£1, los. to £^). 
The majhcli is very similar to the ekkd, but has .a pole instead of 
shafts, and is drawn by a pair of ponies or oxen, 'Fhe price varies 
fi'om Rs. *20 to Rs. 150, or £2 to £\^, The paihmaghiyd or 
rarh^i is the same as the majhcli, but without any covering. It is 
used for the conveyance both of passengers and goods. Its price is 
firom Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, or to £\y los. 'i*hc chappu is similar to 
the foregoing, but larger. If is always drawn by a pair of oxen, and 
costs about the same as the rarhd. The tagar gar i is employed for 
the conveyance of goods only. It has two wheels; the body is 
made pf bamboo, in the shape of a triangle, six and a half foet Ibng 
and two and a h^ feet wide at the back, tapering down to about six 
inches in firoot, where a cross bar about four feet long it festened,.to 
which a pair of oxen are yoaed The price varies from about, Rs. S 
to Jls. 13 , or 16s. to £1^ 4S, 
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The pdlkt or kharkhariyd, better known as the palanquin, is 
a kind of oblong box about five to six feet long, three feet wide 
and two and a half feet high, with two sliding doors on each 
side, the rest being panelled in. There is a pole or shaft 
fixed in the centre of each end, and four men carry it on their 
shoulders, two in front and two behind. The price ranges from about 
Rs. 1 8 to Rs. 50 (^i, 1 6s. to ^5). Some palanquins, used by 
Europeans, are neatly painted and have coloured glass windows and 
lamps. Such a one may cost Rs. 100 O^io). The ndlkt is shorter 
and squarer than the pdlki, and has a pointed roof. Its shafts are 
longer, the front one being curved high up and often ornamented 
with bright coloured clotli. It is used only at marriage cere- 
monies, to carry the bride and bridegroom. It costs about 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, or to los. The barddan is another 
variety of the pdlki^ with eight open windows without panels, and 
doors which also have small windows in them. It is used for tra- 
velling at night in the hot weather. It costs from Rs. 15, or;^i, los., 
to about Rs. 30, or;;^3. The didi or khatoli is a slight bamboo frame - 
work covered with coarse cloth, about two and a half feel square, 
with a netting floor made of string woven across ; it is slung on a 
stout bamboo pole and carried by two or four men. It is much used 
for the conveyance of the sick and also by women, who sit cross- 
legged in it. It costs about Rs. 5, or 10s. The chaupdld is a kind 
of dull, measuring in the framework about five feet by four. This 
conveyance is used in marriage processions, and is gaudily decked 
out with tassels and fringes, and carried by four men on their 
shoulders. The vieydnd is the same as the barddan, but has a 
pointed roof instead of a flat one ; it is slung across a pole like the 
dull, and is carried by four men. Its price ranges from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 12 I to -^i, 4s). The thamddn, pronounced tonjorT' by 
Europeans, is a hooded seat carried on the shoulders by means of 
shafts. It costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 250 to ;^25). Only the 
highest classes use it. The mohdfd is the bride’s conveyance at mar- 
riage processions, and is decked out swith every possible finery ; it 
has a pole at each end, is open at the sides, and covered by a canopy. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people of the District ; 
but it is nowhere in an advanced condition except in a few small 
areas near towns and large villages, where members of the Koeri 
caste cany on a kind of market-gardening. 

Rice is the most important crop of Bh^galpur, and also un- 
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doubtedly the largest It must not, however, be understood to 
have the same importance with regard to other crops as in 
Bengai, or even in the more fertile Districts of Behar north of the 
Ganges. Throughout the south of Behar, all along the hills from 
Rdjmahdl to where the S 6 n river enters at the south-west comer of 
Shdhdbdd District, the people are poor, and the country is barren, 
and only just reclaimed from jungle. Rice has been compatativel)' 
recently introduced, and is still loo scarce and dear to be the staple 
food of a people who had long been accustomed to support life on 
more hardy grains and on jungle produce, such as the fruit of the 
viahud tree. Even in more prosperous parts of Southern Bh.'igalpur, 
further removed from the hills, and lying nearer to the fertile valleys 
of the rivers, Indian corn rather than rice is the staple food of the 
poor, the rice produced being mostly sold for exportation in order 
to pay rent 

There are some half-dozen varieties of rice sown in the District, 
which are distinguished from one another only by the relative fine- 
ness and coarseness of the grain. Agriculturally, there arc only two 
kinds, the early rice, called dhdn bhada\, or sath\, the same 
as the dus of Bengal, which is sown liroadc^ist in Jeth (May) and 
reaped in Bhadra (.\ugust) ; and the later rice, called a^hanty which 
is sown in the middle of Jaishthd (May) and reaped in Agrahayan 
and Paush (December and January), The soil occupied by rice 
is low-lying, wet land. There is no species cultivated in Bhdgalpur 
which throws out a stem long enough to admit of being planted 
in marshes. Long stemmed rice might be grown in the north of 
the District over extensive tracts which are flooded during the rains, 
but the best of the long-stemmed species met with, called desariyd, is 
a coarse red grain. The low lands just referred to are now usually 
grown with spring and early autumn crops. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that any improvement has taken place in the quality of the rice 
grown in Bhdgalpur ; but there has undoubtedly been a large exten 
sion of the rice-growing area within the past century both north ant 
south of the Ganges, but specially in the latter tract. During th( 
last eighty years, the peopl^ have felt the benefit of a strong govern 
ment; agriculture has revived, and is constantly extending, and latg. 
tracts of wa^te land have been brought under the plough. 

The Rice Harvest. — When the rice ripens and is ready for th 
sickle, it is first laid flat, to the ground, which is done by two me 
drawing a bamboo over the field, one holding each end. Th 
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operation takes place three or four days before the actual hai- 
vestiog, which is begun and ended with religious forms. On the 
first day the owner of the field, having bathed, goes to its eastern 
side, carrying a vessel of milk, which he sprinkles over the crop 
in the name of Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty, and Ndrdyan, the 
most familiar epithet of Vishnu. He then cuts five handfuls of 
the crop, and, clearing a space, stacks them. He makes a deep 
reverence before them, and forthwith returns home. The next 
morning the work begins in earnest ; the gram, when all cut, is col- 
lected into a comer of the field called the meyd^ which has been 
levelled and cleaned for the threshing or treading out by cattle. 
In its centre, a stake is driven firmly into the ground, to the 
upper end of which a long stout rope is fastened. To this again 
short ropes are attached, which are passed round the necks of 
the cattle, which, circling about the central stake, tread out the grain 
cast beneath their feet A meyd may furnish work for from six to 
ten oxen, but there are usually eight The latter number w*ll 
tread out the produce of a bighd of rice in one day, working fiom 
early morning to sun-down, with a break of about two hours at noon 
for feeding and rest. 

The straw is sepaiated by means of a bamboo, armed with an iron 
crook, and tlie grain is stored in bags, not being husked' till required 
for use When all the grain is carried home, the cultivator returns 
thanks for the success of his labours, by feeding three or four* Brah- 
mans of his village. 

Other Cereals. — Amongtt cereal crops, wheat, or gakam, takes 
a prominent place. It is grown on both sides of the Ganges, 
but is most largely produced in pargand Chhif, on the north bank. 
It is sown at the end .of the rains in the month of October (Kirtik), 
and is reaped in March (Chailra). Twenty to thirty sers (40 to 60 
lbs.) of seed are required to sow a bighd, that is the third part of an 
acre. The yield varies firom 12 to 20 mounds (6 to 9 cwt), per 
acre in ordinary years. The out-turn is best on hhu rdi lands, 
which are too low for cultivating hhadoi or aghatd i;oi)s. Heavy 
rain or tempestuous wind injures it very much when it is in 
blossom. Indian com, or makdi (Zea mays) is the earliest of the 
bhadod crops. It is sown in April or May (Baisikh or Jaishtha), and 
is ripe m August (Bhadra), in which month it is very liable to be 
drowned by excessive rain. In the $outh of Bhfgalpur a huge 
quantity is loM in four out of every five yjais, bf floods from the 
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Ganges and Chindan. The cultivators, however, sow on, as the 
amount of seed sown is always returned to them ; and they consider 
that the one crop saved, wh ich is sure to be a bumper one, repays the 
labour’ of the five seasons. VVI^in grown on upland, Indian com re- 
quires irrigation. The out-turn varies from 15 to 24 tnaunds (ii to 
i 3 cwt) the acre. MarUfd (Eleusine corocana) is a millet which, 
especially in parganAs Kaokhand and Hardwat, shares the cultivable 
area with rice over a considerable part of the two northern Sub- 
divisions. It is probably grown so extensively on account of the 
great cheapness of culti ation, only 15 sen (30 lbs.) of seed — 
costing five to eight dnnds, or to is. — being required for sowing 
an acre. Dr Roxburgh remarks on its wonderful fertility, the out- 
turn being sometimes five -1 mndred fold. He gives an instance from 
his own observation in which a single seed produced eighty- 
one thousand fold in manured ground- Marud is transplanted 
from seed-beds, in which I't is sown in June, to fields which have 
been four times ploughed. The out-turn in Supul Sub-division 
is from 24 to 30 matind.^ (iS to 22 cwt.) of uncleaned grain per 
acre It is cut in Septemt)cr (Aswin). 

The following are minor cereals. Amongst bhadai crops tliere are 
sMmd^ or gundlt (Panicum miliare), sown in June and reaped in 
August, producing 20 to 24 mounds (15 to 18 cwt) an acre, and 
mostly cultivated in the South of the District ; kauni (Panicum Itali- 
cum), reaped in SeptemLvf, and producing 15 mounds (ii cwt) per 
acre ; kherhi, probably tht» same as shdmd, and grown largely in the 
north of the District ; kod (Paspalum scrobiculatum), a small millet 
grown on low land near tlie Ganges. This last, when eaten in large 
quantities, sometimes causes intoxication, a (act which was observed 
during the scarcity of 187^ It is remarkable that kodo^ grown in the 
same field in dilferent years, is in one year aifected by, and in another 
year free from, this narcotic quality. Jodr (Andropogon sorghum) 
is another millet, formeriy much g^wn in the south of the District, 
but now being pushed out by maize cultivation. It grows abundantly 
after most raid crops, except when the land is high and sandy. It 
produces from 20 to 24 mounds (15 to 20 cwt) per acre. Besides 
nee and wheat, the winter and spring cereals are : Barley, or jas, 
sown in October (Kirtik) and reaped in March and April (Chaitra 
and BaisM), requiring 60 to 90 (,20 to 180 Ibt) of seed grain, 

and producing 30 mounds (22 cwt) of barley per acre ; bajrd (Holcus 
spicatus) sown in Sq)tembcr (A^in) with 15 sen (or 30 lbs.) of 
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seed to the acre, and producing in December (Paush) i8 to 24 maunds 
(13 to 18 cwt.) of grain per acre. Chini (Panicum miliaqeum) is a 
cereal which comes to maturity later than the and* earlier than the 

bhadai harvests. It is cultivated m square plots, and regularly 
irrigated. It yields 24 maunds (18 cwt.) an acre, and often produces 
a second crop, cut in September, from the grain that falls to the 
earth in the first cutting in June or July. This second crop is locally 
known as iabherd. 

Green Crops and Vegetables. — Matarox peas (Piium sativum) 
sown in October and gathered in February, requiring 15 sers (30 lbs.) 
of seed and producing 24 maunds (18 cwt.) per acre. Musuri (Cicer 
lens) sown in October and gathered in the end of January, requiring 
45 sers (90 lbs.) of seed, and yielding 2a maunds (15 cwt) per acre. 
Arhar or raJiar (Cytisus cajan) sown in May and cut in the following 
March, requiring 30 sers (60 lbs.) of seed, and yielding 30 maunds 
(22 cwt) per acre. Jodr and bajrd are sometimes sown along with 
it Chhold^ bdtf or gram (Cicer arietinum), sown in October and 
reaped in March. For a good crop, r^in is required in January. 
Whilst green, gram is used like green peas as a vegetable. Great quan- 
tities of khesdri (Lathyrus sativus) are sown about the same season as 
gram, especially amongst the rice stubble on low grounds. Kdrthi 
(Dolichos biflorus) is also much grown, bejng sown immediately after 
the bhadai crops are reaped in August a^id September. It is ripe 
in December and yields 15 maunds (ii owt) an acre. 
seolus mungo) is sown in September and cut in February. The 
outturn is the same as that of the last-p^entioned pulse. Kodli is 
another early pulse, gathered in December, and often succeeded in 
the same season by grain and peas. Tisi or linseed (Linum usitatis- 
simura) sown in November and gathered in February. It requires 30 
sers (60 lbs.) of seed and yields 20 maunds ( 1 5*cwt per acre. It is often 
sown as a border to wheat and barley fields. Arendi (Ricinus com- 
munis) or castor oil plant, is sown m October in low lands. After 
the seedling has eome up, the lard is agiin ploughed and later on 
harrowed It yields 20 maunds (15 cwt*) of oil per acre. Til seed 
(Sesamum orientale) is sown in August and cut in November, when 
it is often succeeded by a rabi crop- Sargdja (Verbesina sativa) is an 
oil-3rielding plant, in appearance like a small sun-flower. 

The Kcddi or kidney bean (Phaseolus radiatus), is sown in Novem- 
ber and gathered in Februa^. The bddgun or brinjil (Solanum 
melongena) sown in a nursery on high ground in May and irrigated ; 
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it' is transplanted in June, and bears fruit from September to March. 
The kitUMigun (S. longum), the long brinjal of Europeans, is simi- 
larly cultivated. The dlu or potato (S. tuberosum) was introduced 
at an early period of English mle. It is cultivated principally near 
the town of Bhigalpur, and in native gentlemen’s gardens. Meth is 
a legume which I have not identified. It is sown in August and is 
cut in December or January, and yields 15 maunJs (11 cwt.) of a 
good pulse per acre. Tori^ the rdi of Bengal (Sinapis rampsa), 
much grown north of the Ganges, is an oil seed and yields 20 to 25 
viiiunds (15 to 19 cwt.) of seed per acre. It is sown in October, 
often along with barley and musuriy and is gathered before them in 
January. The gdjar or carrot (Daucus airota) is met with in gardens. 
It is eaten cooked in milk, and is sometimes pickled with hot spices. 
The singhdra or water-nut (Trapa bis])inosa), which grows in tanks, 
is reckoned a delicacy by natives. Sakarkand dlu and suthnl dlu 
(Convolvulus batatas and Dioscorea fasciculata) arc the most largely 
cultivated yams, and yield very heavy crops, as much as one hundred 
maunds (73 cwt.) being sometimes obtained from one acre. Chupri 
dlu (D. globosa), kdm dlu (D. alata), kachu (Arum colocasia), mdv 
kcuhu (A. Jndicum) and ol {K, companulatum) are roots much eaten. 
They are generally sown in June and gathered in the beginning of 
the cold w'cather. I'he ol takes two seasons, or nineteen months, 
from June to December, in coming to maturity. 'Khc kumrd (Cucur- 
bita melopepo) and kadu (C. lagenaria) are varieties of pumpkins, 
grown at all seasons. Radishes (Raphanus sativtis) arc also cultivated. 

The Fruit Trees indigenous to Bhdgalpur District arc the follow- 
ing : — (i) The mango or dm (Mangifera indica) is common all over 
the District, especially to the north of the Ganges. (2) The mahud 
(Bassia latifolia), the most extensively grown tree in the southern hills. 
I'he ripe kernels are eaten like almonds, but are not wholesome. 
They also yield an oil, four pounds of kernel producing one pound of 
oil After being dried in the sun for some days, they are broken in a 
mortar, and then put in a common oil mill and pressed. In the cold 
season the oil is thick, but in hot weather it becomes liquid. In most 
parts it is only used for lighting purposes, being unfit for food on 
account of its bitter, disagreeable flavour. The poor in the hill tracts, 
however, use it in cookery, and remove the bitter taste by boiling it in 
water. The most important produce of the tree is the flower, which 
expands iri the evening and falls the following morning. It is succulent, 
resembles a round berry and is full of a thick sweet juice, which would 
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not be disagreeable but for a strong narcotic smell When collected 
the flowers are spread on mats, or on a piece of clear ground, and 
dried in the sun and are then fit for sale. A single tree yields from 
10 to 6o lbs. of dried flowers ; but it is alleged that were care taken Id 
keep ofl* deer and monkev-®, double that quantity might be procured. 
In the last century the flowers sold on the tree for from 6 to 3 maunds 
(4J to 2J cwt.) to the rupee (2s.); and in the year 1810-11 at Bdnka, 
clo^ to the forests, according to Dr Buchanan Hamilton, only one 
and a quarter rnauuds (102 lbs.) was obtained for this money. The 
present price varies from sixty to eighty pounds for the rupee. In 
the southern parts of the District, the poor are compelled to derive 
from this flower a portion of their ordinary nourishment, amounting, 
according to Dr Buchanan Hamilton’s estimate, to five-tvelfths of 
their entire food during five months of the year. Mahud flowers are, 
however, most used for the distillation of country spirit The pro- 
cess is a very simple one. The flowers, with from an equal to a 
double quantity of water, are put in large earthen vessels with narrow 
mouths and left to ferment This is effected in from four to eight 
days, according to the heat of the weather. The whole fermented 
mass, flowers and water, is then put into a still, and the spirit is drawn 
slowly off It is never rectified, and after distillation is always very 1 
much diluted with water, and consequently will not keep above 
fifteen days. If rectified, or even if k ,>t undiluted, it could be pre- 
served longer, but in that case customers would not have enough for 
their money. The still is a large earthen jar, inclining a little to one 
side, placed over a rude fire-place, confined by two walls of earth. 
The head of the still is a small earthen pot inverted on tlie mouth of 
the larger and smeared with clay. Three tubes of hollow bamboo 
pass from the head to an equal number of narrow-mouthed, unglazed 
earthen jars that serve as receptacles, and are placed in a shallow 
trough containing water. 

(3) The jack fruit or kdnUidl (Artocarpus integrifolia), is also 
very common. (4) The plantain or keld (Musa sapientum), found 
everywhere, is of an inferior descripUon. (5) The kh^r or date 
palm, and the Id/ tree (Borassus flabelliformis), are both common 
throughout the District, being ddvated for the intoxicating fennented 
juice, called /d/f, obtained fiom them. The.A^r is fit for cuttiz^ 
when ten yefin old, and lives about twenty years more, during which 
time a notch is yearly made in the stem just under the new leaves 
that ^oot fimn its summit, and on opposite sides of the stem in 
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dtcmate years. The cut is triangular, and at its lower comer a leaf 
IS placed to collect into a pot the juice that exudes. The season 
commCTces about the beginning of October, and lasts until the end 
of April. The cut bleeds for from two to seven days, and is kept 
open by means of scraping the surface or removing a very thin slice 
from it. The tree is allowed an e(]ual number of days’ rest before 
a new incision is made. The cuts are made in the afternoon, and 
the juice exuding during the night is collected ih the morning, the 
yield being about four pounds weight from each tree. Its taste when 
fresh is sweet, with somewhat the flavour of the water contained in 
a young cocoa-nut, but slightly bitter and astringent. Owing Jo the 
coolness of the season it does not readily ferment. It is, therefore, 
collected in large earthen Jars, which have been first filled up to a 
sixteenth of their capacity with old fermented liquor, and exposed 
to the sun for about three hours when the fermentation is complete. 
The spirit is sold for about a halfpenny a quart ; and two quarts, 
or one penny’s worth, will produce intoxication. At the season 
when the supply of date-liquor begins to fail, the tdl trees com- 
mence to yield a more abundant, stronger, and cheaper drink, 
which, however, lasts for a much shorter time. About the end 
of March the tdl begins to blossom, and throws out numerous 
flowering stems or spadices. Towards the close of April the ends of 
these are cut three times a day, a thin slice being removed at each 
cutting, and jars are suspended under them to catch the juice. 
New spadices shoot in succession for two months and continue to 
yield till the end of June. In Bhdgalpur only the male flowers are 
cut, the female ones being left to mature their fruit. The juice fer- 
ments without being exposed to the sun and without the addition of 
old juice, a circumstance due probably to its being collected in the 
hot weather. During the height of the season it sells for half the 
price of date-spirit, that is, for a farthing a quart; and as it is also 
nearly twice as strong, it forms one of the cheapest intoxicating 
liquors in the world. Some trees bleed throughout the rainy scaspn, 
and their juice is used instead of yeast for making bread. (7) The 
tamarind, imli or tentul (Tamarindus indica), thrives in Bhigalpur, 
and the fruit is exported. (8) The plums, bair and kul (Zizyphus 
jujuba and Z. vulgaris), are very common fruits. I'hrcc kinds are 
enumerated by natives, the narkdll, the pdtftdi, and the desi; the last 
is wild ; the first, which is the best, tastes like the English pear, and 
the pdtndi like half-ripe plums. They all ripen between June arftf 
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August. (9) The jdm or jdntun (Eugenia jambolana) ; (10) the ban 
jdm (E. fruticosa) ; (i i) the jdmrdl (E. alba) ; and (12) the guldb jdm 
(E. jambos), all eaten, the best tasting like half-ripe plums, and 
the wild sorts being little better than sloes. They ripen between 
June and August. (13) The fipdri or gooseberry of Europeans 
and phuktd of natives (Sida asiatica), is a palatable fruit. (14) 
I'he amrd (Spondias mangifera) is a large plum-like fruit, rather 
wanting in flavour, which ripens in the cold weather. (15) The kdm- 
rangd (Averrhoa carambola) is found under two varieties, one pro- 
ducing a sweet, the other a sour fruit ; both blossom during the rainy 
season, the fruit ripening during December and January. (16) The 
custard apple or dtd (Anona squamosa). (17) The bull’s heart or 
nbnd dtd (Anona reticulata). (18) The amaltds or aurdy the dmluk't 
of Bengal (Emblica ofiicinalis). (19) The guava or unjtr (Psidium 
pyriferum). (20) The pumelo or batdvi nebu (Citrus decumana.) 
(21) The lime or nebu (Citrus limomum) ; there are several varieties 
of this fruit. (22) The papiid (Carica papaya). (23) The gdb 
(Diospyros embryopteris). (24) The fig or dumdr (Ficus carica). 
(25) The pomegranate or andr (Punica granatum). (26) The grape 
(Vitis vinifera); agreen variety has been brought to the District from 
Lahore; it thrives well, but the fruit is small. (27) The wdmp'i 
(Cookia punctata), a rare fruit — the climate is not favourable to it. 
(28) The sapotd (Achras sapota), there are some fine trees with ex- 
cellent fruit in this District (29) The karhndd (Carissa carandas), 
plentiful in all gardens. (30) The bijdtt (Ehretia serrata), a native of 
Bhutan, a few are found in the north of the District, fiaiit good. (3 1 ) 
The khimi (Mimusops kanki), with a rather large oval berry, a hand- 
some tree. (32) The nidhid (Vangueria spinosa), with a yellow suc- 
culent fruit of the size of a cherry, not much eaten. (33) The pir-dlu 
(Posoqueria uliginosa), a small thorny tree yielding an edible berry. 
(34) J^^pdi (Eloeocarpus serratus), said to resemble olives in taste ; 
used in curries. (35) The paniydla (Flacourtia cataphracta), a 
favourite fruit (36) The bainchi (Flacourtia sapida), little eaten in 
this District (37) The baddm (Amygdalus communis) ; many trees 
of this excellent nut are met with in the District, grown from iin- 
ported seed. 

Area and Out-turn of Crops. — The Collector, Mr Taylor, has 
furnished me with a special report on the areas under the main crops 
in each of the pargands or Fiscal Divisions of the District It is 
d^d the 20th October 1875, and I ran trace no earlier report or 
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in the collectorate offices, treating of this most important 
subject. 

SuPUL SuB-DivisiON . — Pargatid Ndridigar with a total area of about 

238.000 acres, of which about one-sixth, or 39,665 acres, is uncultiv- 
able, or entirely uncultivated. Aghani rice about 100,000 acres; 
bhadai crops — bhadai rice about 30,000 acres ; marud about 22,500 
acres; cold weather or raU crops — chillies (Capsicum) about 2000. 
acres ; potatoes about 2000 acres, and. an annual sugar-ciine crop of 
about 4000 acres, leaving 37,835 acres for the uncultivated fallow 
lands of the year, lands near village sites used for vegetables and 
tobacco, thatching grass and jute lands and lands for indigo. Par- 
gand Kabkliand, ivith a total area of aliout 96,000 acres, of which 
about one-third or about 32,000 acres is uncultivable, or entirely 
uncultivated. Aghani t\(X about » 5,000 acres; bhadai rice about 

10.000 acres ; viariid about 15,000 acres, leaving about 24,000 acres 
for the uncultivated fallow lands of the year, rivers, marshes and 
tanks, lands near village sites used for vegetable gardens and lands 
for indigo and sugar-cane. Pargand Utarkhand, with a total area of 
about 70,000 acres, nearly the whole of which is cultivated. Aghani 
rice about 45,000 acres; bhadai rice about 10,000 acres, leaving 

15.000 acres for fallow lands for the year, rivers, marshes, etc. A 
good deal of the aghani rice harvest is annually lost from the floods 
of the Tiljugi. ‘ Pargand Malnigopal, with a total area of about 
89,780 acres, of which about one-eighth, or 11,222 acres, is uncultiv- 
able, or entirely uncultivated. Aghani rice about 30,000 acres;' bhadai 
rice about 15,000 acres; mariid about 10,000 acres ; leaving about 
13,558 acres for fallow of the year, sugai-cane, indigo, tobacco, 
and village gardens. Pargand Dhaphar, with a total area of about 

103.000 acres, of which about one-fifth, or 20.600 acres is unrul- 
tivablc, or entirely uncultiv.ited. Aghani rice about 40,000 acres ; 
bhadai rice about 20,000 acres; marud about 10,000 acres ; leaving 
about 12,400 acres for fallow of the year, lands for indigo, of which 
there is a considerable amount, sugar-cane and thatching grass. 
Pargand Hardwat, with a total area of about 177,000 acres, of which 
one-third, or about 60,000 acres, is uncultivable, or entirely unculti- 
vated. Aghani rice about 30,000 acres ; bhadai rice about 35,00c 
acres ; marud about 30,000 acres, leaving about 25,000 acres for 
uncultivated fallow of the year, lands for indigo, jute, tobacco, green 
crops, marshes, and tanks. Part of pargand Nfsankpur Kdri, with 
an area of about 42,880 acres, of which about one-half is jungle and 
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uncultivated, leaving about 21,440 acres. Of thk about one-eighth, 
or about 2680 acres, is occupied by the bed and sand banks of the 
KUsf, leaving 18,760 acres. Of this, aghant rice covers about 8000 
acres ; bhadai rice about 3000 acres ; mamd about 2000 acres. ’ The 
remaining 5760 acres are cultivated ivith green and other crops. The 
crop area for the whole Sub-division is about 268,000 acres of 
aghant^ 123,000 acres of bhadai^ and 89,000 acres of niarud. The 
average yield of aghant is about 32 maunds the acre; of bhadai about 
20 maunds the acre, and niarud 16 maunds the acre; which gives 
a total out-turn of aghani rice 8,576,000 maunds; bhadai rice 

2.460.000 maunds ; and marud 1,424,000 maunds. Grand total of 
chief food grains 12,460,000 maunds., or 445,000 tons. I may ob- 
serve that, judging from other sources of information, the Collector’s 
estimate of out-turn per acre seems, as an average over such a large 
area, to be too high. I should be inclined to put the out-turn of 
aghani rice at 2 1 maunds , of bhadai rice at 1 5 maunds, and marud 
at from 12 to 15 maunds. 

Madahpura Sub-division. — Part of pargand Nfsankpur Kdrd, with 
a total area of about 403,200 acres, of which about one-sixteenth, .or 
25,200 acres, form the bed of the Kiisf or the lands rendered waste 
by sand deposited by its water, leaving 378,000 acres under cultivation. 
Of this, aghani rice occupies about 225,000 acres ; bhadai rice about 

50.000 acres ; marud about 83,000 acres. The remaining 20,000 
acres are the fallow of the year, jute, tobacco, and indigo lands, 
village gardens, rivers, marshes, tanks, etc. Part of pargand Chhdf, 
containing an area of about 1 54,880 acres. Aghani rice about 75iOoo 
acres ; bhadai rice very little ; marud about 20,000 acres. Of the 
remainder, about 40,000 acres are inundated during the greater part 
of the year, and left for cold weather crops only, and 15.000 acres 
are cultivated with green crops, indigo, and tobacco. The total 
crop areas of the Sub-division are — aghani rice 300,000 acres ; bhadai 
rice about 50,000 acres ; and marud 103,000 acres ; and with the 
same average total out-turn, aghani rice would give 9,600,000 maunds, 
bhadai rice 1,000,000 maunds., marud 1,648,000 maunds. Total of 
food grains, 12,248,000 maunds, or 437,428 tons. 

Headquarters Suu-division. — Part of pargand Bhigalpur, with 
a total area of 168,960 acres, nearly the whole of which, or about 

159.000 acres, is cultiv; led. Aghani rice is grown on about 79,500 
acres ; Indian com and other cold weather crops on 69,500 acres. 
The remaining 10,000 acres are occupied by the minor crops. 
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Pargand Colgong, with a total area of i88,Soo acres, of which aboui 
seven-eighths or 165,200 acres are cultivated. Of this, about 57,875 
acres are sown with aghani rice, and about 120,325 acres with Indian 
com and cold weather crops. Pargand Jahdngiri, with a total area 
of 31,360 acres. About 27,200 acres are cultivated, of which about 
9900 acres are sown with aghani rice, and about 15,300 acres with 
Indian corn and cold weather crops. Pargand Kherhf total area 
about 30,720 acres. About 27,200 acres cultivated, of which about 

17.000 acres in aghani rice, and about 10,200 .u res in Indian com 
and cold weather crops. Pargand Lakhniijiur : - total area 7040 
acres, and 6000 acres under cultivation, of whuh about .4125 acres 
are sown with aghant rice, and about 1875 "ilb Indian corn 
and cold weather crops. Fart of f>argand ('hh.ii: total area 

158.000 acres. About 145,000 acres cultivated, t>f whii h 130,000 
acres are under Indian corn and cold weather crops. 'I'he total area 
under aghani rice in the Sub-division is about 1 68, ,^oo acres ; and 
under Indiai. orn and cold weather crops 385,600 acres. 'I'hc out- 
turn of rice is 5 388,800 tnaundsy or 192,457 tons. The Collector 
says he finds n impossible to calculate the out-turn of the cold 
weather < roj)s, they are so various in kind and in yield. Indian corn 
produces a|'-ut 12 maunds, or 984 lbs. an acre. 

3anka SuB-nivisioN- -Fart of pargand Bhdgalpur, with a total 
area of 213,480 acres, of which about 200,000 arc cultivated. Of 
this, aghani rice is grown on about 160,000, and Indian corn and 
cold weather crop on 35,000 acres. Pargand ChdndwA, total area, 
about 65,359 acres, of which about 52,280 acres arc cultivated, 
consisting of 42,000 acres of aghani rice, and 9,000 acres cold 
weather crop. Pargand IMnra Sakwdr.!, viith a total area of about 
191,500 acres ; one-haif is jungle and hill, and about 95,750 acres 
cultivated, of which about 60,000 acres arc grown with aghani rice, 
and 30,000 acres with Indiari com and cold weather crop. Part of 
pargand Sahruf, with a total area of 75,000 acres, nearly all cultivated, 
of which about 63,000 acres arc grown with aghani rice, and about 
9000 acres with cold weather crop. Pargdnd Chdndan Katuriya ; — 
total area, 116,699 acres, and 70,000 acres under cultivation, of 
which about 13,000 are aghani., and about 56,000 acres Indian com; 
cold weather crops arc few. Pargand VVasild:--total area, 90,376 
acres, and about 70,000 acres under cultivation, of which about 60,000 
acres rice, and about 7000 acres cold weather crops and Indian 
com. Pargand Hazir Tuki -.—total area, about 51^0 acres, and about 
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4500 under cultivation, of which about 2700 are rice, and 2700 Indian 
corn ; there are no cold weather crops. Pargand Lakhanpur : — total 
area, about 2,500 acres, of which 1000 acres are cultivated with 
aghani rice. There is no Indian corn or cold weather crop. The 
total area of aghani rice in the Sub-division is 401,700 acres, and of 
Indian com and cold weather crop 148,700 acres, of which the 
greater part is Indian corn. The out-turn of aghani rice is about 
12,854,400 viaunds^ or 459,085 tops. The total crop areas for the 
whole District are, aghani rice 1,137,100 acres; hhadai crops, includ- 
ing marud^ bhadat rice and Indian torn, 552,260 acres. 

The Collector adds, “ The Survey Records give no information of 
the extent of cultivation, or of the area of uncultivated and un- 
cultivable or waste lands; and therefore it is impossible to state any- 
thing with correctness. No cold weather crops are ever grown on 
aghani rice lands except in the Bankd Sub-division, where when 
the .season is favourable, linseed is sown broadcast in the low lands 
while the soil is still moist, and before the rice is cut. Cold weather 
crops of all kinds are grown on lands on which bradai crops have 
been grown ; but those produced from lands on which bhadai rice 
has immediately preceded them, are ver}' inferior. 'I'liey are, of 
course, grown also on lands which, owing to the sumit\cr inunda- 
tions, are not fit for bhadai crops. After making all allowances, the 
whole hhadai area may be calculated over again for the cold weather 
crops. These are numerous, and differ materially in extent every 
year. The chief are wheat, oats, barley, peas, gram, musuri, kaldi^ 
kurtht, kodo (a species of pulse), katmt, and chind, kinds of millet, 
linseed, rape, mustard, ///, surajinani (Hibiscus phceniceus), and other 
oil -seeds, including castor, especially in Colgong pargand^ potatoes, 
very extensively in Nindigar, Bhigalpur, Colgong, Jahangfrd, and 
Kherhf pargands, opium in the south and south-west of the Bjinka 
Sub-division, safflower, and haldi The janird is neither a bhadai nor 
a cold weather crop, as it is sown in the rains and reaped in the cold 
weather. Arhar pulse is also sown in the rains, but is reaped in March. 
It is generally sown along with the janird^ which affords shade to it 
till it is well grown and the cold weather sets in. I cannot pretend 
to offer an estimate of the acreage- of each of these crops. Much 
depends upon the market and the state of the soil, in determining 
the cultivator as to what crop he will put down in any one year. 
Besides these, indigo, cotton in small quantities, jute in small quan- 
tities., hemp and tobacco are also grown. Sugar-cane, which is an 
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annual crop— that is, takes a whole year to come to perfection — is 
grown on the Bdnkd'and Supul Sub-divisions, in the latter of which 
its cultivation is largely increasing of late years. As I have said, I 
have no records and no positive data ; but from what I know of the 
District, 1 have taken^ pains in trying to arrive at conclusions 
that may possibly be of some value. The results are as above, 
and in fonvarding them I do not vouch for accuracy. In time, 
no donbt, the information will be carefully collected.” 

In some statistical notes made in 1863 by the Collector I find 
the oubtum of janird estimated at 24 maunds^ or 17 cwt. per 
acre; -of rice grown on the best lands at 45 maundsy or 32 ‘Cwt. 
per acre; of rice grown on inferior lands at 24 maunds, or 17 
cwt. per acre; of kaidiy a much-cultivated pulse, 18 maundSy or 13 
cwt. per acre ; of gram at 18 maunds y or 13 cwt. per acre; of wheat 
and barley 30 maundSy or 22 cwt. per acre ; of linseed at 12 maunds y 
or cwt. per acre ; of mustard at 18 maundSy or 13 cwt. per acre; 
of peas at 36 maunds, or 26 cwt. per acre; of ar/iar at 15 maunds y 
or 1 1 cwt. per acre. As I have said before, I consider most of these 
averages very much too high. 'I'hey were founded on no evidence 
or statistical inquiry, and arc reproduced here on account of the 
authority from whom they are derived. 

Condition of the pEA.SANTRy. — A cultivator’s holding exceed- 
ing thirty-three acres of all descriptions of land would be considered 
a very large farm ; less than six or seven acres is looked upon 
as a small holding. A farm consisting of twenty-five acres would be 
considered a fair-sized holding. A single pair of oxen cannot culti- 
vate five acres of rice land, but they could manage three of rice and 
two of. any cold weather crop. A pair of buffaloes could cultivate 
over seven acres of rice land. The Collector reports that a peasant 
holding five acres of land would not be so well off as an ordinary 
retail shopkeeper, but would be able to live/ quite as well as if he 
had Rs. 8 or i6s. a-month in money. The cultivators of Bhigalpur 
generally are much less in debt to the mahdjansy or grain merchants, 
than is the same class in Bengal In the south of the District 
there is very little debt. 

The Collector is of opinion that, whilst the lands arc chiefly held 
by rayats with a right of occupancy, there are very few tenants wlio 
are not liable to enhancement of rent. In the south, however, 
where the tenures are almost all of recent origin, it is well-known 
that the greater number of fanners have a right of occupancy, nnd 

vm. viv 
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that they hold the lands which they themselves or their immediate 
ancestors reclaimed from the jungle. At least three-fourths of the 
tenantry of the Binkd Sub-division have an acknowledged right of 
occupancy ; and it is only in that- Sub-division that proprietore are 
met with who own and cultivate their own small hereditary lands, 
with no landlord over them and no subtenant under them. The 
total number of such peasant proprietors is very small. 

The Domestic Animals of Bhigalpur consist of buffaloes, oxen, 
cows, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks, pigeons, dogs, and cats. 
Those used in agriculture are the ox and the buffalo. Both these 
are used as draught animals in the plough and cart ; and the former 
are also employed to tread out the harvest grain on the thresh- 
ing floor, and as pack animals to convey grain and other goods to 
market Horses arc very scarce. In the plains the Hindu prejudice 
against using cows in the plough prevails ; but the hill men are 
entirely free from it, and the Musalmins would employ the cow in 
this way if they dared to face the opposition of the Hindus. They 
rarely attelnpt to do so, and village differences arising from this 
cause are less frequent than in purely Bengal Districts. Oxen, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, and pigs are all used for food. These ani- 
mals, together with ponies and, to a small extent, asses, are reared 
as articles of trade and are chiefly exported to Calcutta, The Col 
lector in 1870 specially returned the following prices as fair averages 
of those current in the District for domestic animals. They differ, 
however, very widely from those given by the Collector of the neigh- 
bouring District of Monghyr ; and most of them seem in themselves 
so low, that I have niuch hesitation in reproducing them. The average 
price of a cow is returned as ranging from Rs. 7 or 145. to Rs. 8 or 
16s. ; of a pair of bullocks, Rs. 12 or ;£’i, 4s. ; of a pair of buffa- 
loes, Rs. 28 or ;^2, i6s . ; of a score of sheep, Rs. 15 or los. ; of 
a score of sixmonth-old kids, Rs. 14 or;^i, 8s. ; and of a score of 
pigs, Rs. 20 or;^2. 

The Agricultural Implements in use are the hdl or plough, 
with a share or phdl shod with iron ; the chauki or clod crusher, a 
heavy plank drawn over the field by bullocks, with a man standing 
on it, to increase its breaking force; the bidd or harrow, with 
its teeth alternately of wood and iron, not often used in Bhigalpur 
except in the north-east of the District and in pargand Colgong ; 
elsewhere the chauki lakes its place; the koddli or mattock; 
the kdchiyd or toothed sickle ; the hasud or smooth sickiir,' the 
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kMrpi or spud \ the ddo or bill-hook ; the dhenkl or husking 
machine, which consists of a wooden lever usually about 6 fe6t long 
and 6 inches in diameter. Its end is attached at right angles to 
a cylindrical piece of wood about iS inches long and 4 inches in 
diameter, bound with iron, which serves as a pestle. Two women 
work this instrument. One alternately presses down the end of the 
lever with her foot to raise the pestle, and then by removing her foot, 
allows the pestle to fall into the mortar. The other woman removes 
the beaten grain and puts fresh grain into the mortar, which consists 
merely of a circular hollow in the ground, with a piece of wood in 
the bottom to receive the blow. Husking is sometimes dono by 
beating the rice in a wooden mortar with a long upright wooden 
pestle, worked with both hands as in churning. The capital neces- 
sary to purchase the foregoing implements and a pair of bullocks to 
cultivate a ** plough ” of land, equal to about 1 5 k/^d/ds or 5 acres, 
would be about Rs. 24 or j(^2f 8s. 

Wages and Prices. — Since the opening of the Railway in Bhdgal- 
pur District, coolies get i ^ dtmd or 2jd., and women, i J dnnd or i Jd. 
per day. Agricultural day labourers ordinarily receive only a day’s 
food in kind. Smiths and carpenters get 2 J dnnds or 3jd. a day, and- 
bricklayers 4 dnnds or 6d. In fomier days the coolies got j dnnd 
or I Jd. to I dnnd or i Jd., smiths and carpenters from i J dnnd or 2jd. 
to if dnnd or 2|d., and bricklayers^ 2 dnnds or 3d. per diem. In 
1866, (a famine year), the highest ddzdr rate foj: best cleaned rice 
was 8 szrs for the rupee, or 14s. per cwt. ; common rice, such as 
that used by the labouring classes, 8J sgrs for the rupee, or 13s. 2 Jd. 
per cwt. ; unhusked rice of the best sort, 16 sens for the nipee, or 7s. 
per cwU; unhusked common rice, 17 sers for the rupee, or 6s. 7(1 
per cwt ; and wheat, 10 sers^or the rupee, or ns. 2fd. per cwt In 
1872 the price for best cleaned rice was 20 sers for the rupee, or 
5s. 7 Jd. per cwt ; for common rice, 30 sers for the rupee, <Dr 3s. 8fd. 
per cwt. ; for unhusked best rice, 40 sers for the rupee, or 2s. 9jd. 
per cwt. ; for unhusked common rice, 50 sers for the rupee, or 
2S. 2jd. per cwt. ; Indian corn, 37 sers'hr the rupee, or 3s. oJd.’per 
cwt ; wheat, 25 sers for the rupee, or 4s. sfd. per cwt In April 
1875, after the raH or spring harvest of the year, the price for the 
best cleaned rice was 19 sers for the rupee, or 5s. lojd. per cwt ; for 
common rice, 22 sers for the rupee, or 5s. id. per cwt. ; for barley, 
33 sers for the rupee, or 3s. 4fd. per cwt. ; for wheat, 21 sers for the 
rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt ; for Indian corn, 34 sers for the rupee, or 
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3S. 3jd. per cwt. In September 1875, when the bhadai or autumn 
crops were coming into the market, the prices were, for best cleaned 
rice, 18 sers for the rupee, or 6s. 2|d. per cwt ; common rice, 20 to 
23 sers for the rupee, or 5s. 7 Jd. to 49. lofd. per cwt. ; wheat, 19 to 
25 sers for the rupee, or 5s. lojd. to 4s. 5fd. per cwt. ; barley, 32 to 
40 sers for the rupee, or 3s. 6d. to 2s. gfd. per cwt ; Indian com, 
32 to 42J sers for the rupee, or 3s. 6d. to 2s. 2^d. per cwt. In 
December 1875, when aghanl or winter rice, which, it must be 
observed, was a short crop, had been reaped, the price for best 
cleaned rice ‘was 15 to 24 sers for the mpee, or 7s. 5jd. to 4s. 8d. 
per cwt ; common rice, 16 to it. sers for the rupee, or 7s. to 4s. ifd. 
per cwt. ; wheat, 20 to 24 sers for the rupee, or 5 s. 7 Jd. to 4s. 8d. 
per cwt ; barley, 30 to 40 sers for the rupee, or 3s. 8|d. to 2s. 9|d. 
per cwt ; Indian corn, 38 sers for the rupee, or 2s. iifd per cwt 
Weights and Measures. — It is not too much to say that local 
standards of weight vary in every pargand^ and also in almost 
every Luge commercial centre throughout Bhdgalpur District. The 
Calcutta, or Government standard, with a ser of 80 told.^ is 
very little in use, except in the sale of vessels made of brass 
or bell metal. The aliquot parts, however, into which the 
minor denominations divide themselves are, with the e:^ception 
of the relation of the pasen to the ser^ the same under all standards. 
The following is the table:— -20 ganddz=ii chhatdk; 4 chhatdk 
= I popd; 4 poyd = 1 ser; 5 i paseri ; 8 paseri = i man or 
maimd. In the town of Bhagalpur, 100, and sometimes loi, folds 
go to the ser^ the latter being known as the pdnch pod ban^ or five- 
quarters i^tandard, or the Bhagalpur ser. All the subordinate denomi- 
nations are similarly one-fourth greater than in the Calcutta standard, 
and 5 sers make i paseri. In the large market of Colgong the ser 
contains 105 told^ but the told contains only 24 gandds ■ 25 

in Bhdgalpur. In Sultanganj, towards the west, and Lokmdnpur, a 
little north of the Ganges, the establishment of branches of the large 
Mongh}T trading firms has introduced the Calcutta standud of 80 
told to the ser, a circumstance due to the fact that the Bengali mer- 
chants of Monghyr come from the metropolitan Districts. At 
Kishenganj in pargand Chhaf the ser is measured at 64 told.^ and 6 
sers make i paseri. The 80 told weight is, however, being introduced ; 
but some merchants still cling to the standard of 48 told to the ser 
and 7 sers to the paseA^ the standard formerly in force in Ndthpur, 
from which the inroads of the Kdsf have driven them. In pargand 
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Nfsankpur Kdrd also, 64 /old make i ser, but 6^ sor go to the paseri. 
In Baijnathpur and Sonbarsd bazdrs^ however, the ser in use contains 
84 iold^ as throughout a large part of Monghyr District, in which 
case 5J told go to the chhatdk^ locally -known as kanoivdy and 5 to 
the paseri. In par^ands Malnigopal and Ndrfdigar the ser most in 
use contains 54 /oldy 12 ^aitdd going to the told and 7 ser to the 
paseri. Around the Sub-divisional Head-quarters of Siipul 64 told go 
to the sevy 16 ^andd to the toldy and 6 scr to the pa ser i. Both these 
standards are, however, further comi)lieatcd in the latter tract, 6J, 
6J, and 6 ]^ ser being allowed in the pasen. In these pargandSy 
6.J and 6 J ser are nearly as common as 7 ser in the paseri. There 
are also tolds of 13, 14, and 20 ^andds. In par\:^aijds Hardwat and 
Dhaphar the smallest mauud is found. In calculating it, only 48 told 
go to the and 7 ser to the pasen. In the Utarkhand and Kab- 
khand palgands the ser contains 54 toldy and CJ make a paseA. Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton mentions a i^set* paserU but I liavc not met with 
it. On the south of the Ganges, except in the markets already men- 
tioned, sale by weight is not much on use. Most commodities, and 
especially grain, arc measured in a .small, closely-woven basket, called 
a pdildy which is said to contain three-sixteenths of the Bhdgal])ur ser 
of \ootold. At Bdnkd, Umarpur, and Katiiriyd, however, the (Calcutta 
standard is employed, which is believed tn have been introduced by 
the native troops cnqdoycd in suppressing the Santdl rebellion of 
1,853. The general uncertainty of all weights in Bhdgalpur is yet 
further aggravated by the fact that the stones [patal) used in weighing 
are very inaccurate, being made as wanted, the only test of accuracy 
used being whether they balance a certain number of rupees or not, 
in rude scales called tardpi. 'I'his, however, is an imi)rovcment on 
the former system of e.stimating weight according to the Madhushahl 
pdisdy a coin that was not current and extremely difficult to procure. 
Indeed, it is hard to understand how trade \vas carried on fifty years 
ago in Bhdgalpur town, when all small purchases were valued in an 
imaginary money called takkay the n.ame given in Bengal to a rupee, 
which contained two Gordkhpurl pice of 64 kauris each. Since the 
influx of Bengdlis into the District this coin is called tdkd pdisd— 
a name which is occasionally heard in the markets, but now means 
nothing more than two English or lordshdhi pice. 

Milk is sold in Bhdgalpur in a brass or earthen vessel called a 
poydy which contains as much water as weighs a quarter of the large 
ser there in use. In the great hdthdns or cow-pens- in the north 
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of the District, from which a large amount of gU is exported to Cal- 
cutta, a very large measure called* the dihidrt ser is in use, which 
contains of the Calcutta standard ser. In other parts of the 
District, a vessel which will hold a local ser of rice or kurthl is 
employed in measuring milk. Oil, the produce of the District, «uch 
as castor oil, mustard, ///, /m, or linseed, poppy oil, and a common 
oil called pdnch mtsd/fj made from a mixture of the five foregoing, is 
measured in a bamboo vessel, chungd or hatkdra^ prepared, like the 
common measure for milk, according to its. capacity when filled with 
rice. On the other hand, all imported oils, such as cocoa-nut and 
croton oil, besides turpentine, and rang tely a varnish made from 
linseed oil, follow the denominations of the Calcutta standard 
measure. 

Measures of land are quite as confusing as measures of capacity 
or weigJit. The Government standard is : — 24 dnguli or thumb- 
breadths = I hdth or cubit of 18 inches ; 4 hdth = i kdthd^ 20 
kdtkd = I btghdy measuring 14,400 square feet, or within- a fraction 
of one third of acre. The number of fidths in a kdthd varies 
according to the manner of measurement, and also according to 
local custom. In a following section on “Rates of Rent,” I have 
given the number of hdths in the kdthdy or, as it is more frequently 
called, the logdy for each pargandy and now o”ly describe the effect 
of the different methods employed. In measuring, the village official 
called the niirdhd, uses either a bamboo of the length of the local lagdy 
with which he proceeds along the edge of the field, marking off each 
length and then totalling the whole ; or two such men take a rope, 
ont holding each end, and proceed in a similar manner. Both these 
methods are known as the khiUd jarip or open measure, and by 
means of them a fairly accurate measurement is effected ; but some- 
times, the two mirdhds tic the rope round their waists, and sometimes 
even carry it from the shoulder. The middle of the rope touches the 
ground, and a third mirdhd is stationed there to see that it does drag. 
Th’e chord of the curve thus formed by the rope is naturally very 
much shorter than the same rope extended along the ground, and an 
allowance of two kdthds in the bighd is made accordingly. This is 
the explanation of the fact, which Dr Buchanan Hamilton says he 
had not observed except in Bhdgalpur, that the bighd in many parts 
of the District contains dnly 18 kdihds, I have been unable to fol- 
low out all the varieties of cubits, but they may be said to vary from 
7 to 9 girds or knots, 7 girds making the cubit of 18 inches. 
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The local measure® of time, besides the usual divisions of day, 
month, year, &c., which are much the same in native as in Engjish 
calculation (except that the native month begins about the middle 
of the English month) are as follows : — 6o anupdl = i pdl; 6o pdl 
= i dandd or 24 minuterr" 60 dandd=i day; 2J dandd^i 
ganthd ; 3 ganthd:±±i prahar ox three hours; 8 prahar=ii day; 
30 days = I mdhina or mo^th. The following are jewellers’ weights : 
— 4 dJidn or rice grains = i rati or seed of the ktinch (Abrus preca- 
torius); 4 rati = r mdshd ; 8 tndshd == i buri or told. The latter 
weights are also used by druggists and silversmiths. The rati is not 
a very definite w'eight, but averages about 2 J grains Troy. Twelve 
mdshd = the standard told of 180 grains Troy, as fixed by Regulation 
VII. of 1833. 

Land Tenures, — The following account of the various kinds of 
land tenures in the District of Bhigalpur is derived from a special 
report on the subject by Bibu Chandra NMyan Sinh, Deputy 
Collector, dated the 22d January 1875. 

All tenures are primarily divided into those paying revenue to 
Government, and those which are exempted from such payment. 
The general principle which pervaded the revenue system of this 
country from ancient times, appears to be based on a division of the 
produce of the land, whetner taken in kind or estimated in money, 
into distinct proportions between the cultivator and the State. In 
some instances, however, for reasons which will be given further 
on, the Government has, by grant or prescription, suffered private 
persons to appropriate its \sharc of the produce. Revenue paying 
lands may be subdivided into four classes — (i) zaminddris or perma- 
nently settled estates ; (2) temporarily settled estates, consisting of 
resumed rent-free tenures, and alluvial accretions which have not 
been permanently settled ; (3) Khds mdhdls which are the property 
of Government ; and lastly (4) Invalid jdgirs. 

(i) ZamIndArI Estates. — As Bhdgalj>ur is a permanently settled 
District, the zaminddri is the prevailing form of tenure. What were the 
original rights of holders of zaminddris^ — whether, in fact, they were 
landholders and not merely officials, has always been a matter of 
dispute. It is generally a.sserted that it was only by the Permanent 
Settlement that they obtained the right of absolute property which 
they now hold. In the old records of the Collectorate office I 
have found the following letter, which shows that the zaminddrs 
.of Bhdgalpur in 1782, or almost before a Permanent Settlement of the 
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revenue had been thought of, and certainly before it was publicly dis- 
cussed, asserted an indefeasible property in their estates, contingent 
only on their loyalty and regularity in paying the Government 
revenue demand. The occasion was the allotment of waste lands in 
pargand Colgong to invalid soldiers. Thd Collector writes ; — “ I have 
now the honour to inform you (the Governor-General and Council 
of Revenue), at the unanimous request of the zamindars^ that although 
they will at all times be happy to show their attention and sub- 
mission to the orders of Government on every occasion, and they ac- 
knowledge that the distribution of waste lands to the iny&lids cannot be 
attended with any loss to them at present, yet that they or their heirs 
may be considerable sufferers at a future period, should their lands 
be alienated from them in the manner proposed. They humbly beg 
leave also to' represent that, as their tenures from time immemorial 
have always been held sacred, as long as they paid their rents and 
were in every respect submissive to Government, they conceive that 
the alienation of any part of what they consider their hereditary pro- 
perty would be an infringement on their rights, which, were they^o sub- 
mit to it, might establish a precedent for resuming their zamihddtis^' 
At the present day, arrears of revenue are recovered by the sale of 
the estate under Act XI. of 1859, the effect of which is to free it from 
all encumbrances created by the outgoing proprietor and his prede- 
cessors, with the exception of certain classes of under-tenures and 
subordinate rights, especially protected by that Act. The same con- 
ditions apply to resumed rent-free tenures and alluvial accretions 
permanently settled, and Government khds ?nahdls, sold with a per- 
manently assessed revenue under the rules laid down by the Board 
of Revenue. The zaminddAs in Bhigahur are generally liable to 
partition, but there are some which, by the operation of a rule of 
inheritance prevailing in certain families, based on primogeniture, are 
indivisible. At the time of the Permanent Settlement, the number of 
estates borne on the Government rent-roll or tauji was comparatively 
small, being only eighty-three. In consequence of partitions and 
alienations, these have now increased to 4,216, including resumed 
tenures and permanently settled Invalid jdgirs. 

Miscellaneous Zam/ndArI Tenures. — There are some zamln- 
ddA rights which may be mentioned'here, though, strictly speaking, 
they are not included in the term “ land tenure.” The fishing rights 
of the navigable rivers in the t)istrict are generally owned under per- 
petual settlements with the Government, and the persons in posses- 
sion of them arp r*rtf -- xu - • 
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Two remarkable tenures, in the nature of servitude^ exist in par- 
gand Colgong, which as they formerly coristituted part of the zamin- 
ddri rights of the landlord of that pargand^ find their fittest place 
here. One is called tnahdl boro ajdwan^ and is held by Madan 
Thikdr of Bardrf in the town of Bhdgalpur. The other is known as 
makdl bhaisunda^ and is the property of Shah Mohsin AK of Monghyr, 
Both of them are held direct from Government as ordinary estates 
in perpetuity, the revenue assessed being payable in instalments cor- 
responding with those of the land revenue. The former or boro- 
ajawdn mahdly derived from boroy a species of paddy, and ajawdn or 
coriander, is a right of sowing broadcast the rice called boro dhdn, 
the coriander seed and a species of mustard, rdi or rdinchiy on newly 
formed land on the banks of the Ganges, while the soil is still too soft 
to admit of ploughing. The right ceases the moment the land 
hardens and can bear the weight of the plough and cattle ; wliere- 
upon the landholder, to whom the land belongs under the ordinary 
law, assumes Jiis right of cultivation and lets it to tenants. The other 
right bhdhunddy so called from bhdiny a buffalo, consists in the 
levying of a tax, the amount of which is regulated by custom, on each 
head of cattle grazing on the land included in pargand Colgong. It 
does not detract from the right, that the land is the property of the 
owner, of the cattle, or whether they graze in jungles or in cultivated 
fields. Whatever may have been the former limits within which it 
was exercised, its present extent does not now coincide with the 
whole pargandy and it is said that it is yearly becoming more and 
more confined. This pargand formerly belonged to a single fiimiiy 
of Chaudharfs who, besides owning the land, exercised many rights 
which were all capable of money valuation. After the Permanent 
Settlement they repeatedly fell intp arrears, and their property was 
year after, year sold in lots. In this way, three of their then pre- 
scriptive rights as zamlnddrSy being acquired by persons different from 
the purchasers of the land, obtained a separate existence which they 
had not before. One is the fishery right of the Ganges where it 
bounds the pargand on the north, and the other two are the rights I 
have described. Being separately sold, they were formed into dis- 
tinct estates, bearing their own numbers on the tauji or rent roll. 

(a) Temporarily Settled Estates. — T he next class 01 revenue- 
paying tenures are temporarily settled estates. Under this class 
come resumed rent-free tenures, which have not yet been settled 
in petpetuity ; and iavftry that is alluvial lands similarly unsettled. 
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Although Regulation XIX. of 1793, which provides for the resump- 
tion of non-valid Idkhtrdj tenures by Government, conte\pplated their 
settlement in perpetuity at fixed or progressive rents, ccording to 
the conditions specified in that law, the revenue authorities did not 
fully carry oilt these provisions, and such estates were generally settled 
for a term of years, the first period of settlement being ordinarily ten, 
and the next twenty years. In 1866, by a Resolution of the Gover- 
nor-General, attention was drawn to the strict meaning of the Regu- 
lation, and settlements were directed to be made in consonance with it. 
This class of land tenures, therefore, so far as resumed rent-free hold- 
ings are concerned, is likely to cease, whenever the present terms of 
settlement of the various estates temporarily settled expire. Taufir 
or alluvial estates are those which come under Act IX of 1847. If 
an estate gains any land from the rivers beyond the quantity shown 
in the last previous survey. Government assesses the excess lands 
under this Act, and settles them in conformity with the rules laid 
down in it, ancj in Act XXXI. of 1858. 

(3) Government Estates.— The third class of revenue-paying 
estates are those known as khds mahdls. Their distinctive feature 
consists in their not having a private proprietor. They are the pro- 
perty of Government ; and before the system of holding them direct 
was introduced in 1872, they used to be farmed for periods of years. 
They include chars or islands thrown up in the middle of navigable 
rivers, which are not legally the property of any private individual ; 
resumed tenures not settled with any person having a right of pro- 
perty in them ; estates bought up at revenue sales on behalf of Govern- 
ment ; and in this District, as afterwards explained, amdnat lands. 

(4) Invalid Jagirs.— The fourth class of revenue-paying estates 
are called Invalid Jdgirs. These are lands granted to invalided or 
pensioned soldiers of the Company, under the provision of Regu- 
lation I. of 1 804. In Bhigalpur District, the lands appear at first to have 
been mostly purchased by Government, but were afterwards taken 
up under the name of waste-lands without any payment to the real 
or supposed owners, and were in all cases bestowed with full proprie- 
tary rights on the invalids. They are now held by their descendants 
or transferees, and stand as permanently settled estates on the taujl 
books. Government appears to have acquired for this purpose con- 
siderably more land than was necessary for the full number of grants. 
This excess was called amdnat land, that is, land held in trust. 
Amdnat lands were classified with reference to the police divisions. 
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to which the invalid establishment belonged, and were till recently 
farmed out as khds mahdh. Many of these lands have been sold by 
Government, the purchasers being entitled to hold them in perpetuity 
on payment of a certain revenue assessed at the time of sale. 

Subordinate Under-Tenures.— In most Districts of Bengal the 
large estates or zaminddns are leased in perpetuity to subordinate 
tenure holders, to whom are transferred almost all the rights of the 
landlord in chief The number of these subordinate perpetual tenures 
in Bhdgalpur is not large; and the Commissioner in 1872 reported 
that it is “a very conspicuous fact in the land history of this District, 
the greatest portion of which consists of permanently-settled estates, 
that there are but very few intermediate permanent rights between the 
zaminddr and the cultivating rayat. Zaminddris are generally let in 
short leases to farmers, who try to make as much as they can during 
the time of their incumbency, and never think of improving the 
condition of the tenantry or of the land. Except under most peculiar 
circurhstances, lands or estates are never |;rantcd in mukarrarU or 
patnis.'’ Some part, called khamdr or nij-jot^ of these estates, is also 
directly cultivated for the superior landlord by hired labour. Of inter- 
mediate tenures there are, in Bhdgalpur District, mukarrarl-istimrdrisy 
patnlSy mukarrariSy dar-mukarrariSy dar-patnisy ijdrds or musidjiris 
or thikaddnsy dar-mustdjiris or katkindddriSy and dar-katkindddns. 

(i) A fuukanari-istimrdn is a subordinate transferable and here- 
ditary tenure of the first degree, intermediate between the zaminddr 
and the cultivator. The holder occupies the same position towards 
the zaminddr or Idkhirdjddry as the zaminddr does to the State. 
These tenures are liable to sale in execution of a decree for arrears 
of rent ; and purchasers acquire them free from all incumbrances 
created by the outgoing holder, with certain exceptions in favour of 
cultivating tenants, specified in Act VIll. b.c. of 1865, and Act VI] 1 . 
B.c. of 1869. They have their origin either in the needs of the land- 
lord who wishes to raise money, or in a desire to make provision for 
relatives or old servants, or for the settlement of a dispute with a 
large under-tenant. An illustration of a tenure of this kind, originat- 
ing from the last-mentioned cause, is afforded by the recent creations 
of mukarraridsiimrdris by the zaminddr of the large estate of Ma- 
hildt Kharakpur, Jldjd Lildnand Sinh, who, in order to settle the 
differences between himself and \d\tghdtwdlsQi this District, and of the 
.neighbouring Districts of Monghyr and the Santdl Pargands, granted 
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yoking the conditions in respect of semi-military service, which in 
theory attached to them. The larger kinds of mukarrari-istimrdriy 
existing from before the Permanent Settlement, are called tdluks. 

(2) Patnis had their origin in lower Bengal about the beginning of 
this century, and were made the subject of legislation in 1819 by 
Regulation VIII. of that year, which, however, professes to refer 
only to the several ^Districts of the Province of Bengal, including 
Midnapur. It is very doubtful, therefore, whether the provisions 
regarding the paint tenure apply in Behar, particularly as it would 
seem from the preamble to the Regulation in question, that the rules 
laid down in it for holding periodical sales do not apply to that Pro- 
vince. It is, perhaps, due to this circumstance that patnis have 
been always very few in Bhilgalpur. When the great estate of Kha- 
rakpur was falling into debt, some paints were created, but they are 
not in existence now, as the estate was sold for arrears of Govern- 
ment revenue, and was purchased by the present holder free of all 
encumbrances. One painty however, created by the Kharakpur Rdjds, 
namely, that of Sultdnganj, is still in existence; and there is another 
in pargand Chhdf jn the possession of two indigo planters. All the 
others in this District have been recently created by Rdi Dhanpat 
Sinh, Bahddur, of the District of Murshidabid, on his estates in 
pargand Hardwat, in the Supul Subdivision. 

(3) The term mukarrari in common language includes the last- 
mentioned tenure, but is properly applied to designate a life-tenure 
at a fixed rent, being distinguished from istbnrdri-mukarrari by not 
being hereditary and transferable. Mukarraris have their origin in 
the same causes as mukarrari-istimrdris. 

(4) Dar-mukarraris^ if not limited to a life, and dar-patniSy are 
transferable under-tenures of the second degree, and are liable to sale 
for arrears of rent. The dar-mukarrariddrs and darpatniddrs enjoy 
the same rights and privileges as the mukarrariddrs and patnlddrSy 
from whom they hold. 

(5) The words ijdrdy mnstdjiHy and thikdddn convey the same 
meaning, being applied to farming leases for terms of years, g^ted 
in respect of a village or a group of villages, or a definite fraction 
of a village. The mustdjir or farmer may completely occupy the place 
of the person from whom he holds; but he does. not often enjoy 
all his rights, much of hi^ position being regulated by special contract, 
which varies in different parts of the District He fully represents 
him in all matters of assessment and collection of rent, though he 
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cannot do anything which would permanently injure the property 
leased to him, such as cutting do\^n fruit-bearing or timber trees ; 
nor can he remove the village officials, unless specially empowered to 
do so. An ijdrd tenure is not considered to be transferable as a 
rule, that is, the superior holder is not bound to recognise the transfers ; 
However, ijdrds taken by indigo planters in connection witli indigo 
cultivation, pass with the concern, and the landlords always give effect 
to such transfers. Ijdrd rights have also been known to have been 
sold in execution of decrees for debts, and sometimes by private 
bargain ; but these alienations require recognition by the superior 
holder, for, as a matter of fact, ijdrd tenures are never sold for arrears 
of rent, but the farmer is simply evicted. 

Tjdrds are very general in Bhagalpur District, and may be said, with 
their subordinate tenures oi dardjdrd or katk'uia and dar-katkUm, to 
constitute the prevailing class of under-tenure. 'I'hey arc of three de- 
scriptions, in all of which the lessor takes a loan, the principal and in- 
terest of which, or the interest only, have to I)e repaid from the usufruct. 
These are called zar-i-pesJrjiy {^x sadhnd patawd, x^xsud hharnd leases, 
according to the nature of the other conditions contained in the 
contract. Idie first is when the lessor, or rather mortgagor, 
binds himself to pay the money advanced at the cx])iry of a certain 
term, when, if it is not paid, the lands are to remain in the possession 
of the lessee till payment is made, 'i'hc second descri])tion of ijdrd 
is that in which a whole year’s rent, or an ascertained j)ortion of it, 
is taken by the lessor by way of security without interest, and is 
deducted by the lessee from the rent reserved in the last year of the 
lease. In the third kind the mortgagee is bound to give up possession, 
as soon as the amount lent is liquidated by the usufruct of the land. 
When a middleman of any kind cultivates his land directly, or by 
hired labour, his occupancy is called kamdt. 

In the hilly and forest parts of the District, certain portions of land 
without measurement, but within defined boundaries or well-marked 
natural limits, are leased out for clearance, the lessee being permitted 
to settle rayatSj allot land to them, and keep a portion for himself. 
The lease is for a term of years, and, on its expiry, is usually reftewed 
at an increased rent. This description of tenure is to be found in 
certain parts of the Binkd Sub-division, when it does not posses.s any 
specific name ; but the lessee comes under the general designation 
of mustdjiry and does not possess any transferable right. Allied to 
this b the khdpdari tenure in the Belirf tdluky within the Sub-division 
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of Madahpuri in the •froim of the District. Mr Martin, the Sub- 
divisional officer, states its origin to have been due to the following 
circumstance: — The Mahdrijd of Darbhangah, on one occasion 
returning from a visit to his Dharmpur estates, was trying to push 
through to his property in Narfdigar, as it was a custom in his family 
not to eat anywhere but within his own estates, an affectation to 
make it appear they were so large that he could not get out of them. 
The Durgdpur Rijd, whose descendant, Rdjd Chandra Ndrayan 
Sinh, is still alive, begged of him to do him the hono ir of staying in 
Beliri. The Mahdrdjd refused, till the Rdjd, knowing his reason, 
made him a present of the village, which was accepted. Some years 
after, a dispute arose about the extent of the village. The parties 
went to Court, where the Durgdpur Rdjd pleaded that bcldri meant 
locally only high ground; and that he had never intended to convey 
more than the temporary use of a convenient place for the Mahdrdjd 
to halt. The Court took a different view, and the Mahdrdjd was put 
in possession. While the cas^ was proceeding, the Darbhangah party 
hurriedly settled NepdHs and other hill-men on the lands, and gave 
them khdp tenures. 

CuLxrvATiNG Tenures. — The lowest kinds of subordinate tenures 
are those known as rayati tenures, or tenures held by cultivators. 
In 1793 the Collector reported that there were, in Blidgalpur Dis- 
trict, four species of rayati pattds or leases, called 'b/idoli^ gordbandi^ 
dosdla^ or dofasld^ and chlia/unds. .“The term b/idoli is applied to 
lands which pay a certain portion of the produce in grain, viz., 
from twenty-two to twenty-four sers in the mannd to the proprietor, 
including charges of collection,' the remaining cigliteen or sixteen 
going to the cultivator, by which means any hxilure of crop is 
borne proportionately by both, and any excess of produce proves 
a mutual gain. The gordbandipattd is an established rent paid 
by the rayats to the proprietor on a certain quantity of land, 
whether in Cultivation or not. If cultivated, a portion of the rent is 
paid when the produce is reaped ; but if uncultivated, the whole is 
paid at the close of the year. The dosdla or dofasid is a pattd granted 
in Jaishthd (May) and Ashar (June), for a revenue payable in gross 
from the produce of the bhaddi and kharif fast (autumn and winter 
crops) ; the former of which crops is gathered in the moMlhs of 
Aswin (September), and Kartik (October), and the latter in Agrahayan 
(November), Paush (December), Magh (Januaiy), and Phdlgun 
(February), by which it appears that the pattd includes about nine 
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months at the utmost. The chhahmds is grnnted in Aswin (Septem- 
ber^ an^J Kilrtik (October;, on a gross revenue payable from the 
produce of the rabi fad (spring crops), which is gathered in Chaitra 
(March), Baisakh (April), and Jaishthi (May); this pattdy therefore, 
includes about foor months only.” The bhdoli tenure still prevails, and 
is described on a subsequent page. Since the introduction of Act X. 
of 1859, the word ^i^ord has come into use to designate a rayati tenure, 
the rent of which is not liable to increase. A gordbandl tenure for 
merly meant a holding, in which the cultivator had an hereditary right 
of occupancy, and which was not generally transferable (though, in 
some part? of the District, alienations were sanctioned by usage) ; 
but of which the rent was not necessarily fixed for ever. The Deputy 
Collector distinguishes three forms ; first-class gord tenures are those 
which possess the characteristics of a transferable and hereditary 
bolding at a fixed rate ; second-class ^ords arc not transferable, but 
the rent is not liable to enhancement ; and third-class ^ords are 
such as before the passing of Act X. of 1859 possessed the diaracter- 
istics of an ocOupancy holding, as defined in that Act, the rent being 
variable. The jast of these, which is in fact the ordinary occupancy 
tenure, is beginping to become a transferable property, jiartlcularly 
in the part of tlie District bordering on Monghyr. The last species 
of cultivating tenures are those held without the right of occiijiancy. 
The holders are sometimes called tenants-at-will ; but they are not 
strictly so, as the decisions of the High Couit seem to have settled 
that they cannot be ousted in the middle of the year, and if the land- 
lord allows them to hold on over the beginning of a new year, he 
cannot claim excessive rent, but its amount will be regulated according 
to neighbouring rates, "i'hese tenures are', of course, neither hereditary 
nor transferable. A cultivator belonging to any of the above classes 
may sublet his holding, but the holder has no legal right of occupancy; 
neither do custom and usage in this District acc <rd him such a right. 
These s\xh-rayati tenures are known as kurtdli or kuldiii^ the former 
word being in use in the parts of the Distru i south of the Ganges, 
and the latter in tho<e on the north. A kurldli rayat may pay his 
rent in money or in kind, but the latter mode of jiaymcnt appears 
to be the general practice. 

Rent FreeTenurks.— The next classof t<?nu res consists of Idkhirdj 
or rent-free grants of land, including land by f(i^ by the proprietors in 
fee simple. They arc of very ancient origin in India. 1 n former times, 
it was the prerogative ol the sovereign alone to create such grants. 
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The Hindu law of the country gave the sovereign a share of the pro- 
duce from every acre of land ; and under the native government 
grants were occasionally made of this share as rewards for public ser- 
vices, for religious or charitable purposes, for maintaining troops, &c. 
Such grants were called bddshdhly or royal. In the course of time, 
the great officers of the state and the zaminddrs imitated the example of 
their sovereign, and made numerous grants of this description, under 
the pretext that ihe produce of the lands was to be applied to re- 
ligip^ or charitable uses ; but in reality, in many cases for the per- 
sonal' advantage of the grantor, or with a view to its clandestine 
appropriation by the grantor in some way or other. These were 
.caXXtdi hukumi. By Regulation XXXVII. of 1793, all royal grants 
for holding' lands exempt from the payment of revenue, made previous 
to the r2th August 1765, the date of the Company's accession to the 
dlwdniy were declared valid, if the grantees had obtained possession of 
the lands so granted previous to that date, and the grants had not 
been subsequently resumed by competent authority. By Regulation 
XIX. of the same year a similar rule was applied to the huktimt 
'grants. All grants made after the above date, but previous to- 1790, 
were deemed valid only if confirmed by Government or any officer 
empowered to confirm them \ but all lands not exceeding ten bighds 
3 J' acres) in extent, granted for religious purposes, and' appropriated 
bona fide to those purposes, were exempted from assessment. Bdd- 
shdhi or royal grants were called by various names, such as altamghdy 
dimdy and madadmdsh. These were all grants in perpetuity. A jdgir 
wa^, also a bddshdhi grant, but was given only for life. HukunTt 
grants are distinguished by the’names of brdhmottary debottary mahdt- 
trdUy &c. 

There are also rent-free tenures created by the authority of ,the 
British Government, the chief of which are the B. and C. classes of 
railway lands sold in fee simple ; and petty estates redeemed by 
immediate payment of ten times their revenue under the Board of 
Revenue’s rule formerly in force, but now withdrawn as far as Bhd- 
galpur District is concerned. 

Service Tenures. — The last class of tenures, to be described, is 
that of service tenures. Foremost,among them stands the ghdbwdli 
tenure, found not only in Bhdgalpur and the neighbouring Districts 
of Monghyr and the Santdl Parganis, but in Bfrbhdm, Hazdribdgh, 
Chutid Ndgpur, and Bdnkdrl It i^ always found in hilly tracts, or 
where hill-passes debouch on the plains; and it owes its ori^ to the 
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necessity of guarding the latter from the incursions of the hill tribes. 
Ghdtwdiis are amongst the oldest tenures in southern Behar, and in 
the middle of last century enjoyed a semi-independence. They 
have frequently been made the subject of legislation and judicial in- 
quiry in English times. In Bhdgalpur District, as at present constituted, 
they are chiefly confined to the extensive estate of the Mahaldt Kha- 
rakpur. The only^//rz77<:/^/// tenure not included within this estate that is 
known to exist, is in Uippd Dakhilkdrij in tdluk Dastpur, in the pos- 
session of Madan TliAkur, zaminddr of Bardrf, within a few miles of 
Bh^galpur town, at a considerable distance from the hill country. 
There were formerly a few petty ghdtwdlU in pargand Azfmdb^d ; 
but these seem to have been absorbed, the ^hdhvdli rights being 
bought in by the zam\nddrs. 

The ghdUvd/i tenure.s in Kharakpur have a history of their own. 
They were, with very few exceptions, resumed by Government as 
thdndddri lands, or lands appropriated for the maintenance of police. 
But the zamhiddr contested the resumption ; and, although he was 
worsted in the Indian courts, he ultimately succeeded in having the 
resumption .set aside by the Privy Council in England. Consequent 
upon this judgment, which decided only one case, he applied for 
a review of the other cases in the Sadr Dfwdnf Addlat, and on the 29th 
of February i860, all the other resumptions were set aside. One of 
the incidents of these tenures wa.s, that the ghdtwdls had to perform 
certain police duties, and to keep men and arms in readiness for police 
purposes. Government, however, had not found it necessary' to exact 
these services for many years before the resumptions. Indeed, one 
of the principal reasons for the decision of the lower courts in India 
was that, as these duties had fallen into abeyance, the State was no 
longer called on to pay for their performance. After the adverse 
decision of the Privy Council, the Government entered into an 
arrangement with the zaminddr of Kharakpur, by which it accepted 
;£’iooo in lieu of these services ; and some time in the year 1863, the 
District Magistrate issued orders absolving the ghdtwdls! from the 
future performance of them. 

As soon as the zaminddr had succeeded in his suit against 
Government, he very illogically turned round on the ghdtwdls^ and 
tried to oust them on the same grounds that had been held invalid 
in his own case. He naturally failed ; but as he appealed to the 
High. Court, therfeby forcing the respondents into an ezorbi> 
tant expenditure, he ultimately obtained a very favourable com* 
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promise. He was to receive, on the bkdoli system of rent-paying, 
nine-sixteenths of the total produce of the land, or it^ value in 
money; whilst the ghdtwdls were allowed to appropriate the remain- 
der, their tenures being converted into ordinary mukarrari-istim- 
rdri holdings. Previous to this rompromise, there was some 
question as to whether these tenures were hereditary or not. The 
point was finally settled in the case of another Bh^galpur ghdtwdli^ 
outside the limits of the estate of Kharakpur, in which no arrange- 
ment had been made between Government and the zaminddr for 
compounding for the services by a money payment. The High Court, 
by a full bench decision, held that “ where a ghdtwdli tenure was 
granted more than one hundred years ago, under a valid sanad from 
a person representing the Government, and had been allowed during 
that period to change hands by descent or purchase without question, 
the zaminddr was incompetent, of his mere motion, without the 
assent and against the will of th<* Government, to put an end to the 
ghdtwdli services, to deprive the ghdtwdls of their lands, and to treat 
them as trespassers. 

Whether the ghdtwdls in this District can alienate their lands, is a 
question of some difficulty. In the District of Bfrbhdm, it has been 
held tl.at their distinctive tenures are inalienable, although they 
descend in ordinal y course of successioa In Bhdgalpur also there 
are judicial decisions adopting this view : but, on the other hand, 
some ghdtwdls actually alienated their lands while they were under 
resumption by Government, and even afterwards, and the zaminddr 
of Kharak]mr recognised the transfer by settling them in mukarraA 
with the purchasers. It has been stated that, from the earliest times, 
ghdtwdls as a rule paid some rent to the zaminddr ^ under whom 
they held land ; but on that portion of the zaminddri of Kharakpur 
which has been transferred from this District to the Santil Pargands, 
there were a few ghdtwdli tenures held rent free. 

Though not so important as the ghdtwdli tenures, yet more 
widely spread x)ver the District, is the next class of service tenures, 
the jd^rs held by the rural police, pdsbdns or chaukiddrs. They 
are strictly lands given by way of wages for certain services already 
described (p. 107.) They consist of two to four acres in extent, and 
are generally held rfent-free. They are not alienable, and are held 
by the persons performing the duties of chauHddr for the time 
being. * 

A si)ecial return, furnished by the Record Keeper of the Collec- 
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torate, gives the following list of the various tenures prevailing in 
Bhigalpur District, with their numbers in the year 1875. 

I. Revenue-paying Tenures held direci under Government. 


ZaminddriSy or permanently settled estates, 

2322 

Temporarily settled estates. 

129 

Kkds Mahdlsy 

*9 

Invalid JdgirSy ..... 

1894 

Total, 

4364 

Intermediate Tenures. 


Mukarrari-istimrdriy or tenures held in perpetuity at 

a 

fixed rent, ..... 

*5 

Tenures held for a life, or term of lives, at a fixed rent, 

7* 

PatniSy ....*. 

36 

Dar-mukarrarisy ..... 

6 

Ijdrds or mustdjirisy including all farming leases of the 

first degree, ..... 

. 2508 

Dar-mustdjirisy or kaikinaddrisy . 

319 

Dar-katkinaddriSy ..... 

49 

Total, 

3004 

Rayati Tenures. 


Tenures held at a fixed rent, or gordsy 

unknown 

Tenures held with fixity of occupancy. 

unknown 

Non-occupancy tenures, 

unknown 


IV. Lakhiraj Tenures. 

Bdashdhi ldkhirdj\ granted by Royal sanad before the 
^accession of the British, .... 1760 

Hukitmi Idkhirdjf />., granted by private persons previ- 
ous to, and after, the Permanent Settlement, . 5877 

Ltikhirdj granted by the authority of the British Government, 

B. class Railway lands sold in fee simple, . 1 16 

C, class Railway lands sold in fee simple, 20 

Petty Estates redeemed, ... 103 

«39 

Total of IdkhirdjSj 

V. Service Tenures. 

Ghdhvdli tenures, 

74 gir tenures held by village watchmen, . 


7876 

213 

1405 
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A further return, compiled by the same officer, gives the following 
list of the chief kinds of Idkhtrdj tenures in the District, with an 
estimate of the numbers of each 


Lakhiraj. Tenures, 

Madad-mdsh^ lands granted rent-free for the support of 
learned or pious Muhammadans, .... 207 

Maskan, a rent-fre^' grant for building a dwelling, . . 91 

Vishnuprii., for maintenance of temples dedicated to Vishnu, 236 
Khdrij jamd^ lands separated or detached from the rental 
of the state, the revenue of which has been assigned to 
individuals or institutions for no specific purpose, . 87 


Minhdiy deductions from the assessed revenue of an estate 
or village, on account of uncultivable tracts of wood, 
or water, or waste, for the remuneration of karidtigos,, 
and other disadvantages and expenses which had been 
overlooked at the time of Settlement, . - . . 121 

Brdhmottart^\z.it%y granted rent-free to Brdhmans and their 
descendants for their support, either as a reward for their 
sanctity or learning, or to enable them to devote them- 


selves to religious duties or education, . . , 276 

Mahdtirdny or land? granted for the settlement of great men, 
other than Brdhmans, or to enable private persons to ex- 
ecute works of public utility, . . , .152 

Aimdy or grants to Muhammadan charities, etc., . • *37 

a general name for rent-free lands, . . . 214 

Khankar, signifies lands granted for the temporary resi- 
dence of Muhammadan religious mendicants, . 14 

Debottar, lands granted rent-free, the proceeds being appro- 
priated to the worship* and support of Hindu idols and 
temples, ....... 65 

Sivottary for maintenance of temples dedicated to Siva, . 90 

Surajprity lands granted for the maintenance of the worship 
of Suraj, ....... 5 

Bhdtottar, or grants for the support of Bhits, who record 
genealogies, ...... 79 

Nazar -dargah, an assignment of revenue to a Muhammadan 
shrine, ...... 7 

FakirdnAy for supjx \ t of Muhamm idan religious mendicants, 14 
Inditty lands given as the reward of some special act, . 47 

Altamghdy lands free by grant under the royal seal of DehU, 181 
Chirdgk dargahf for keeping lights lit in temples, . . 14 

Carry forward . . . 2037 
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Brought forward, 2037 

S&shikaUy a grant 0^ revenue in charity, or to village officers, 
made under the Muhammadan Government by the znmin- 
dars., or fiscal authorities ; it was so termed because the 
land so appropriated was taken in small lots from dif- 
ferent holders ; the tenure was peculiar to Behar, 102 

Nazar Jmdman^ grants made to an establishment dedicated 
to the Imdms, Hasan and Husdin, the sons of AH, . 75 

JdgiTy granted rent-free for political services, . 15 

Ndnkdr.^ lands granted rent-free for the suppoi t of ziwnndan^ 1 7 
Masjid, lands granted rent-free for the support of Muham- 
madan mosque, . . . . ' • 3* 

Nedz Hazrat^ grant of land to a Muhammadan shrine or 

mosque, as a votive offering, . . . . n 

Kharch lUdydrthidn, lands granted to pandits for the main- 
tenance of poor students, 1 .... 10 

Kharch Musafirdiiy lands granted for the support of poor 
travellers, . . • . • • *S 

Maramat Masjid and Harmandit, lands given to keep in 
repairs Muhammadan mosqilcs and temples of Siva 
respectively, . . • • • .21 

Total, . . 2334 


The Soils in Bhdgalpur I listrict arc of an extremely various character. 
On the south of the Ganges, they may be divided into five different 
kinds, (i) Along the extreme southern and eastern boundary, there 
is a hi^li belt of more or less continuity, some six to ten miles wide, 
which contains much coarse gravel with angular masses of granite, 
jasper, and, towards the east, boulders of what seems to be basalt, 
imbedded in it. This is the least productive soil, but grows arhar, 
and is well-wooded. (2) Of less elevation, but still above flood 
level, is bdri land. It yields rich cold-weather crops, such as wheat, 
barley, oats, mustard, Indian corn, sugar cane, marud^ chind, kaldi, 
and arhar. Bdri land is of two descriptions, differing in fertility, 
and known as salt and dosdl, according as they yield ohe or two crops 
in the year. (3) Land fit for growing rice is generally known as 
khidri ; it is also divided in the' same way as bdri, according to the 
number of crops it can jiroducc. Sail hhiari sometimes bears a 
second crop, without, however, any intermediate cultivation of Ihe 
soil. In the end of October and November, when the rains have 
ceased and the floods subsided, peas, khesdri, gram, or linseed, is 
sown broadcast amongst the unripe and standing rice, and is harvested 
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with or after the rice. Dosdl khidn is usually higher than the other 
sort, and yields early rice as the first crop of the year. Some khidri 
land loses much of its value, either from the j^resence of calcareous 
nodules thickly interspersed throughout if, or from an efflorescence 
of soda. In i8ii, Dr Buchanan Hamilton remarked that, in some 
places, these nodules covered the whole surface, and there no grass 
was to be seen. But the whole extent of such barren soil is very 
inconsiderable ; and where the nodules are imbedded in a soil of red 
clay, and arc some distance below under the surface, they are far from 
doing harm. The land impregnated with soda is also of very limited 
extent ; and in one place T saw it under crops of a very tolerable 
quality. Much of the khidri land is of a red colour, probably due 
to the presence of iron, which abounds in the neighbouring hills. 
In some places it is mixed with sand, but in general it is a stiff 
clay, and without artificial watering it cannot be cultivated, except 
in the rainy season ; but it is very productive of such grains as can 
then be sown, and, when artificially irrigated, it becomes by far 
the most valuable land in the District. (4) The fourth description 
of soil, called chaur, is very low, and cannot be cultivated till after the 
rainy season is passed. No crop, not even long-stemmed rice, is 
sown before the rains, as most of these lands are exposed to violent 
floods. In the cold weather, liowever, they more than make up for 
their inutility during the rest of the year ; and no other lands bear 
finer crops of wheat, oats, barley, peas, and pulses. I'here is a 
species of chaur land which is very late in drying, and so heavy as 
to require an excessive amount of ploughing. It is usually left to 
itself, and then produces thatching grass abundantly, and fetches a 
comparatively high rent. (5) Didrd land is the fifth species, lying 
along the bank of the Ganges, and subject to yearly inundation. It 
is a good ^jroducer of cold weather crops, and is also much sought 
after for the cultivation of indigo. A subordinate description of soil, 
found also near the Ganges, is called bdluband, and is really only 
didrd covered with a large quantity of .sand. If the sand is not more 
than eighteen inches thick, this land may also be cultivated in indigo, 
the long tap root of which plant pierces down to the good soil be- 
neath. Usdri is a kind of land nearly the reverse of this, found 
on the banks of the small rivers that flow from the hills. It consists 
of a thin layer of fertile deposit, overlying a hard and gritty soil. It 
is usually too deeply inundated in the rains to yield anything, and when 
dry it scorches and cracks too soon to bring any crop to maturity. 
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On the north of the Ganges ihe soils are much like those in 
Lower Bengal, consisting of good clays intermixed with sand ; some 
also resemble, in their very light ash colour, the paii of Dindjpur. 
These clays are ordinarily free, except in the case of the light ash- 
coloured kind, which is rather stiff. There are also occasional 
patches of rod soil, but not in any large quantities. In the Madah- 
purd Sub-division there is a peculiar kind of soil in which sand pre- 
dominates, and which is called kharawd, from its colour resembling 
that of an ass. High land is called bhiid in Bhigalpur. 

Rates of Rent. — The following figures are derived from special 
returns made by the Collector and Sub-divisional Officers of the 
District, after detailed inquiry, in answer to a circular of the Bengal 
Government of July 1872, calling for exact information on the sub- 
ject. Some of the causes that influence rates are thus noticed in the 
letter of the Collector which accompanied the returns Pargands 
Sahruf, WasiU, and Lokhanpur or Parmeswanpur, which lie within the 
zaminddHs of Rdjd Lfldnand Sinh, are let out in farm to various 
mustdjirs : and this fact is the probable cause of the comparatively 
high rate of rent which there prevails. The rates in the north are 
generally low, e.xcept in Ndrfdigar par^and^ which is particularly 
fertile, yielding large crops of chillies and potatoes. Ndrfdigar is let out 
in farm, and is the property of the Darbhangah Rdj, now under the 
Court of Wards, Pargands Dhaphar, Hardwat. Chhdf, and Nfsank- 
pur Kurd, are all liable to inundations from the Kiisf, Ganges, and 
other streams ; and it is not possible to get more than one crop from 
much of the land. The KUsl is always changing its course, and 
docs great damage to any lands near it. High rents are, therefore, 
impossible. A great portion of the lands in the north is held at f^ora- 
bandi or fixed rates.” It will be observed that the rents with which 
lands are charged vary according to one of two principles either 
•according to the fertility of the soil in different pla( es, or ac t ording 
to the different values of the crops with which they are sown. In 
other words, a certain rent is attached to a certain field —either 
because it is first class, third Class, or fifth class land \ or because it 
is sown with a valuable crop like mulberry or sugar-cane, or with a 
cheap crop such as Indian com or marud. The former principle of 
rent assessment prevails in thd larger part of the District, which was 
always part of the old Province of Behar ; the crop valuation system, the 
favourite one in Bengal, is found, under a modified form, in places on 
the Pumiah border. The following are the rates returned in 1872 : — 
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(1) For tfu Head-quarters Suh-diinsion — 

ParganA Chhai (portion of), ly.ng on the north of the Ganges, 
with a bighA in ordinary use measuring 3600 square yards, or 
07438 of an acre. Khidri land fit for the production of late rice 
— I St quality, Rs. 2 per bighd, or 5s 4jd. per standard English acre 
— 2d quality, R. i, 9 to R. 1, 14 per bighd, or 4s. ajd. to 5s. ojd. 
per acre ; bdri or b/iitd^ fit for the cultivation of wheat, barley, Indian , 
corn, chind, mustard, Rs. 2, 12 to Rs. 3 j)er bighd^ or 7 s. 4jd. to 8s. 
per acre; chaur lands fit for the same crops, Rs. 2 to Rs. 2, 4 per 
bighd, or 5s. 4jd. to 6s. per acre ; dt.drd lands, suited for peas and 
kaldi R. I, 8 to R. 2 per bighdy or 4s. 4jd. per acre. 

ParganA BhAgalpur (portion o^), lying south of the Ganges, 
with a customary Ing/id of 3025 square yards, or *625 of an acre. 
Land suited for rice cultivation — Sdli khidri ^ R. i, 8 to Rs. 2 a 
bighdy or 4s. g^d.'to 6s. 4jd. per acre; dosdl khidri y Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 
per bighdy or 6s. 4jd. to 9s. yd. per acre ; high lands growing cereals 
and pulses — salt bdriy R. i to Rs. 2 per bighdy or 3s. 2jd. to 6s. 4jd. 
per acre. Dosdl bdriy Rs. 2 to R^. 2, 8 per bighdy or 6s. 4jd. 
to 8s. per acre ; chaur lands yielding one crop only, R. i, 4 to 
R. I, 8 per bighdy or 2s. 4|d. to 4 s. 92 ^. per acre; didrd land 
yielding one crop of wheat, oats, peas^, barley, linseed, or mustard, 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per bighdy or 6s. 4jd. to 9s. yd. per acre. 

ParganA Colgong, lying on the south of the Ganges, with a bighd 
in use of 3025 square yards, or -625 of an acre. Land fit for late rice, 
khidA of different descriptions, R. 1, 8 to Rs. 3 per %//<?, or 4s. 9jd. 
to 9s. yd. per acre; bdri ox bhitd lands, producing' poppy, potatoes, ’ 
and other vegetables— the two principles of valuation are here, in 
force — Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 per bighdy or 9s. yd. to ;^i, 5s. yd; per acre ; 
bdri or bhitdy for wheat, barley, oats, peas, gram, castor seed, linseed, 
mustard, Indian corn, &c., R. 1 to Rs. 2 per bighd, or 3s. 2jd. to 
6s. 4|d. per acre ; chuur lands, yielding wheat, peas, khesdriy and 
linseed. As. 8 to Rs. 2 per bighdy or is. yd. to 6s. 4|d. per acre ; 
didrd lands, ])roducing indigo, wheat, marudy &c., R. i to Rs. 2 
per bighdy yjx 3s. 2|d, to 6s. 4jd. per acre. 

(2) In the Madahpurd Sub-division^ on the north of the Ganges — 

ParganA Nisankpur KurA, with a customary bighd of 3902 

square yvds, or *806 of an acre. Lands suited for the cultivation of 
late /ifcej. Ks. 2, S» 4 per bighd. or ss. *od. per jicre ; lands suited fori 
the cultivation of early rice, R. i, 14, 10 per bighdy pr 4s. pjd. per 
acre ; land suited for the production of wheat, ^dsssy janirdy marudy 
and indigo, R. i, 15 per bighd, or 4s. lojd. per acre. 
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ParganA CHHAf (portion of), with a customary in use of 
4018 square yards, or *830 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, 
R. I, 9, 8 per bighd, or 3s. lojd. per acre ; lands suited for early 
rice, R. i, 10, 8 per />/>//</, or 3s. iijd. per acre ; lands suited for 
the growth of wheat, gram, /rr;//;?/, and indigo, R. i, 7, 8 

per bigbdy or 3s. 6jd. per acre. The Deputy-Collector in charge of 
the Sub-division gave the above as the average mean rates of rent 
ordinarily taken. 

(3) In the Bdnkd Suh-dmsion, on the umth of the Ganges-- 

Pargana DAnr4 SakhwAra, with a customary bighd in use of 
3025 square yards, or '625 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, 
R. I, 8 to Rs. 4, 12 per bii^hd^ or 4s. 9jd. to 15s. 2jd. per acre ; 
lands suited for early rice, As. 12 to Rs. 3, 8 [)er bighd, or 2s. gjd. 
to us. 2^d. per acre ; lands growing janirdy As. 12 to Rs. 3, 8 per 
bighdy or 2s. ^Jd. to us. 25d. per acre; lands growing wheat, arhar, 
and poppy, R. i to R. 2 per bighdy or 3s. 2|d. to 6s. 4jd. per 
acre ; lands growing wheat and gram. As. 8 to (Rs. 2 per bighdy oi- 
ls. 7d. to 6s. 4jd. per acre; lands growing sugar-cane, R.s. 3 to 
Rs. 3, 12 per bighdy or 9s. yd. to 12s. per acre. 

ParganA Chandwa, with a customary btghd in use of 3025 square 
yards, or *625 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, R. 1, 8 to 
Rs. 4 pej bighd, or 4s to 12s qjd. per acre; lands suited for 
early rice, As. 12 to R. 1,8, j)cr bighdy or 2s. 4jd. to 4s. 9jd. pei 
acre ; lands growing janirdy mustard, arhai\ and popj)y, R. i to 
Rs. 2 per bighd, or 3s. 2jd. to 6s. ])cr acre ; lands growing 
wheat and gram, A.s, 8 to Rs. 2 per bighd, or is. yd. to 6s. 4jd. 
per acre ; lands growing sugar-cane, Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or 
9s. yd. to I2S. 9^d. per acre. 

Pargana PhAgalpur (portion of), with a customary bighd in use 
of 3025 square yards, or '625 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, 
As 8, to R.S. 4 per bighdy or is. yd. to 12s. 9jd. per acre; lands 
suited for early rice. As. 6 to Rs. 4, 4 per btghd, or is. 2jd. to 
135. yd. per acre ; lands growing janird, mustard, and arhar, As. 8 
to Rs. 2 bighd, or is. yd, to 6s. 4jd. per acre; lands growing 
poppy, Rs. 2, 8 to Rs, 5 per bighd, or 8s. to i6s. per acre; lands 
growing wheat; gram, and sugar-cane R. i to Rs. 5 per bighd, or 
3s. a^d. to 1 6s, per acre ; lands growing indigo, Rs. 3, 12 to Rs. 4, 4 
per Hghd, or 12s. to 13s. yd. per acre. 

ParganA SahruI, with a customary bighd in use of 3025 square 
yards, or *625 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, Rs. 2 to 
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Rs. 5, 8 per bighd^ or 6s. 4fd. to 17s. 7d. per acre ; Ipnds suited for 
early rice, As. 6 to Rs. 5, 5 per bigM^ or is. 2jd. to 17s. per acre, 
lands ^omxigjanirdy mustard, and arhar. As. 12 to Rs. 5 per bighd^ 
or 2s. 4jd. to 1 6s. per acre; lands growing poppy, Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 
per bighdyOx 6s. 6|d. to 19s. ijd. per acre; lands growing wheat 
and gram, R. i, 8 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or 4s. 9jd. to 12s. 9jd. per 
acre ; lands growing indigo, Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per bighd, or 9s. 7d. to 
I2S. 9jd. per acre. 

ParganAs Sathiari and Hazar Tuki, with a customary bighd 
in use of 3025 square yards, or *625 of an acre. Lands suited for late 
rice, Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per bighd^ or 6s. 4|d. to 9s. 7d. per acre ; lands 
suited for early rice, R. i to Rs. 3, 7 per bighd^ or 3s. 2jd. to iis. 
per acre; lands growing yWnf, mustard, arhar^ poppy, sugar-cane, 
wheat, and gram, R. i to Rs. 3, 7 per bighd, or 3s. 2jd. to us. per 
acre. 

ParganA Wasila, with a customary bighd in use of 3025 square 
yards, or ’625 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 5, 8 per bighd, or 9s. 7d. to 17s. 7d. per acre; lands suited 
for early rice, Rs. 3, 8 to Rs. 5 per bighd^ or 12s. 9jd. to i6s. per 
acre ; lands growing janird and mustard, R. i to Rs. 5 per bighd, 
or 3s, 2jd. to 1 6s. per acre; lands growing arhar, R. i to Rs. 3 per 
bighd, or 3s, 2^d. to iis. 2|d. per acre ; ’ands growing poppy and 
sugar-cane, R. i, 8 to Rs. 5 per bighd, or 4s, 9jd. to i6s, per acre; 
lands growing wheat and gram. As. 12 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or 2 s. 4}d. 
to 12s. 9jd. per acre; indigo lands, Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or 
9s. 7d. to I2S. 9jd. per acre. 

ParganA Lakhanpur, with a customary bighd in use of 3025 
square yards, 01-625 of an acre Lands suited for late rice, Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 5, 8 per bighd, or 9s. 7d. to 1 7s. 7d. per acre ; lands suited for 
early rice, Rs. 3 to Rs 5, 5 per bighd, or 9s. 7CI. to 17s. per acre ; 
lands growing janird and mustard, Rs. 2 to Rs. 5, or 6s. 4fd. to 
1 6s. per acre ; poppy lands, Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per bighd, or 12s. 9^d. 
to 19s. I id. per acre; sugar-cane lands, Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, 8 per bighd, 
or 9s. 7d. to 17s. 7d. per acre; lands growing wheat, gram, and 
indigo, Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or 9s. 7d. to 12s. 9id. per acre. 

ParganA Chaudan Katuriya, with a customary bighd in use of 
3025 square yards, or -625 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or 6s. 4|d. to 12s. 9id. per acre ; lands 
suited for early rice, R. 1 to R. i, 3 per bighd, or 3s. 2id. to 
5s. 4f d. per acre ; lands growing janird, wheat, gram, and mustard. 
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R. I to R. I, II per dfg/id, or 3s. 2 id. to 5s. 4jd. per acre; 
poppy lands, Rs. 3 per IfigM, or 9s. yd. per acre ; sugar cane lands, 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2, 8 per dtg/id, or 6s. 4 jd. to 8s. per acre. 

(4.) In the Supul Sub-division on ihr mrth of the Ganges — 

ParganA Harawat, with a customary bighd in use of 4225 
square yards, or '873 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, Rs. 1, 3 
to Rs. 2, 4 per bighdt or 2s. 8.Jd. to 5s. ijd. per acre; lands 
suited for early rice As. 12 to R. 1, 6 per big/td, or is. 8Jd. to 3s. 
ijd. per acre ; indigo lands, R. 1, i to Rs. 2, 4 per big/id, or 2s.* 
5d. to 5s. 2d. per acre; lands growing ///jmi and linseed, As. 13 
per bighd f or is. lojd. per acre; lands growing vegetables, Rs. i, 6 
per bighd, or 3s ifd. per acre. 

Pargana Naridigar, with a customary bighd in use of 4225 
square yards, or ‘873 of an acre. Lands suited for late rice, Rs. 2, 8 
to Rs. 5 per bighd, or 5s. 8jd. to us. 5jd. per acre ; land.s suited 
for early rice, Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or 4s. yd. to 9s. 2d. per a< re ; 
high lands or bhitd of tl^e first quality, growing chillies, nnislaid, 
jute, indigo, potatoes and sugar cane, Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 jier bighd, or 
4s. yd. to 9s. 2d. per acre ; high lands or b/dtd of the second quality 
growing wheat, janini, marud, tU, and arhar, As. 14 to Rs. 3 jier 
bighd, or 2s. to 6s. lojd., per acre. 

Pargana Malingopai,, with a customary bighd in use of 
square yards or ’873 •*** acre. 1 /ands suited for late rice, Rs. i, 9 

to Rs. 3, 10 per bighd, or 5s. sjd. to 8.s. 3id. jier acre ; Ingli jaikis 
erbhitii, of the first (jiuality, producing chillies, mustard, jute, ludid^o 
and potatoes, Rs. 2, 8 per bighd, or 5s. 5|d. per acre ; high lands 
or Uiitd, of the second (juality, growing mama, wheat, janina, 
kurthd, til, and arhar, R. i, 4 to Rs. 2, 4 per bighd, or 2s. lojd. to 5s. 
2d. per acre. 

Pargana Utarkiiand, with a customary bighd of 4225 yards 
or *873 of an acre. The Deputy Collector reported that a common 
rate for all kinds of lands prevailed of Rs. 2, 2 per bighd, or 4s. 
loid. per acre through the whole of pargand, 

Pargana Dhaphar, with a customary bighd of 8100 square yards, 
very nearly equal to one acre and three-quarters, accurately 1*67 of 
an acre,’ Lands suited for late rice, Rs. 2, 12 to Rs. 3 per bighd, 
or 3s, 4jd. to 3s. yd. per acre ; high or bhitd lands, producing wheat, 
mustard, and chillies, R. i to Rs. 2, 8 per bighd, or is. 2d. (o 2s. 
i id. per acre; high lands, growing vegetables, Rs. 4 per bighd, or 4s. 
9id. per acre. 
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The Modes of Asskssin(] and Collecting Rents vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the District. The following paragraphs, condensed 
from the Report by Deputy-Collector Chandra N.irdyan Sinh on T^and 
Tenures, describe the more important methods in use. Rents may 
be payable in money or in kind. In the first case, the tenure is called 
mkdi^ from the word nakd, meaning rash : in the second case, it is 
termed bhdolL The distinction is, at least, as old as the time when 
Dr Buchanan Hamilton wrote his Account of Bhagalpur, in which 
these systems arc described at some length. I'here are various sub- 
divisions of the blido/i system. One kind, known as the manhandd 
system, is that in which, instead of the zaviinddr or his representa- 
tive obtaining a sped fie proi)ortion of the crops actually produced, 
he takes such s[)ccifie(l quantity of grain per highd^ as may be agreed 
upon, irrespective of the actual yield, d’hus, a rayat may agree to 
pay four or five maunds a highd^ whatever the actual yield may be. 
This system is most in use in the northern part of the District, in 
the Sub-divisions of Supul and Madahpurd. According to the other 
form of the bhdoTt system, the landlord or his representative gets a 
defined proportion of the produce. The common proportion at the 
present time is one half ; but it may be more or less, according 
to the established usage and tradition of the locality. There are 
villages in which the division is in the proportion of twenty-four sers 
in the maiind to the superior holder, and sixteen to the cultivator ; 
and others, in which it is twenty-two and eighteen respectively. The 
mode in which the landlord's share of the produce in bhdolt fields is 
taken, is as follows : — There is either a division of the actual produce 
of the field, weighed after the corn is gathered and threshed out on 
the threshing-floor ; or the out-turn may be ascertained .by an ap- 
praisement of the crops, while they are yet standing in the fields. 
This appraisement is made by the zaminddrs agents and the rayat^ 
with the assistance of mediators, who are called munsifs or sdlis^ that 
is, judges or arbitrators. The former system is known as the batdi or 
agorabatdi, the latter as ddvdbandi. In the ddndhandl system, the 
tenant either pays the landlord’s share in grain, or its money equiva- 
lent according to the bdzdr price. The subordinate tenure-holders also, 
as between themselves and their sub-tenanis, or kdridllddrs, may 
either stipulate for a money rent, or for bhdoU payment, in the shape 
of mankandd or hhdoli proper. In the latter case, they may divide 
the crops or appraise them in- the manner above stated ; and the 
proportion of ^e produce is regulated by the same rules as obtain 
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in the case of the t'nyat and the landlord, bait j^enernlly the subordi- 
nate holder prefers actual division lu t'veen himself and his sub-rry/<r/. 
It may be worth noticing that, in ilic /iido/i division, liesidcs the 
landlord and the rayafy other persons also obiain a certain petty 
proportion of the prodnccj for instance the pt'hhiin or village (hau- 
kiddKy and a few other village servants. 

The following more accurate sub-division of blh\o]i hohlings into 
three kinds, is sometimes made : — The first is called klut bihioli, the 
division of shares being made when the crop is well adxanced, but 
still unripe. The second, or bojh hhdolfy which is the most usual, 
consists of a partition of the stacks of the mowed grain on the field 
after cutting. The third, or ozaihke-bhdolty adopted when there is 
bad feeling between thi* parties, and sometimes by .special agreement, 
is effected by weighing the grain after it has been trodden out by l atlle. 

. Dr Buchanan flainilton has the following remarks in connection with 
the two modes of payment of rent : - -“T'he rents of Hh.igalpiir I )i.^tri< t 
are levied in two manners, nakd'i .uul bluwli. Tlu* lornu r is a inoni;y 
rent, and is collected by messengers in the same miseiable mstal 
ments that have been mentioned in my Account of Ihirniah ; but 
here this rent is free fiom the c\iis that have aiiseii in bmniali from 
inequalities of assessment. Bluwli is a rent paid in kind, and is 
limited to the part of the District which is comprehended inTlehar, 
and is chiefly confined also to rice. It is, in fiict, similar to the 
division of watered crops, which takes place in the south of India; 
and it seems to have arisen from the .same source, namely, the un- 
certainty of these crops, which, in some dry seasons, cannot be har- 
vested at all, while in others that are favourable they are exc eedingly 
valuable. In the former case, the tenant could not pay a money rent, 
and in the latter it is fair that the landlord should ])arii('ij).ite in ilie 
profit. Various dediiclions before division are made from Ihc heap, 
especially the whole e.xpense of the h.irvest; and, after iliese deduc- 
tions, the landlord' in some places receives one-half, in others 4^ ; 
but then the landlord, as I have .said, is at all the expense of the 
canals, and generally also of the reservoirs for irrigation, and the 
harvest, one of the heavie.st deductions, is in favour of the tenant.” 

The farming, or musiiijir'i^ system has greatly extended since Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton’s time, and it is to be feared that the evils 
attendant in it have not diminished. 

pother system of assessment is called the ImtXbitdiy or hdlhaxliy 
or saiMddl. According to this system the rayat pays rent at a cer- 
tain ret ogniwd rate for each description of crop, the rate of rent, and 
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consequently the total rent, varying according to the kind of crop 
grovm each year. Thus, for rice there is a particular rate, and another 
for wheat, or mustard, or chillies, and so on. In certain parts of par- 
gand Colgong, where the sairdbddl or hdlhasli tenure prevailed, the 
rayats used to get a deduction of about two kdthds in the bighdy if 
there was a full crop, paying rent according to the standard rates 
of the village on the remaining lands ; and, if the crops were not 
good, a deduction according to rules established by usage was 
allowed. This tenure is still in existence in certain tracts in tdluk 
Sharif-ud-dfnpur ; but the extent of its prevalence is gradually dimin- 
ishing, as the thika system, in which the rayat is left lo cultivate his 
own crop, and pay a fixed rate for the land, is preferred by both 
the landholders and their tenants. In some villages on the north 
of the Ganges, a mo|dified system of hdlhasli is in force — the 
tenant receiving a deduction of two kdthds in the bighd^ on the area 
found in his possession by measurement, and the rates varying 
according to the crops. The hastobudi system, without the element 
of deduction, prevails in pargands Dliaphar and Hardwat, and in some 
other localities in the north of the District. Indeed, it would seem 
that, in Bhdgalpur District, the system of assessment of rent accord- 
ing to established rates on crops was some years back very generally 
in use, and traces of it may still be found in many parts where it has 
now died out. In the southern part of the District, however, this 
system has given place to another, by which the rate of rent does 
not depend on the crops grown, but is fixed on a consideration of 
the capabilities of the soil. This system is being gradually followed 
in other parts of the District. 

AbwAbs or Customary Cesses. — The principle on which revenue 
was levied under the Mughul Government was, that the State was 
entitled to the rabd or fourth part of the annual produce of all the 
land. This demand was, however, found not to include all classes of 
tlie population who derived advantages from settled government, and 
were bound to contribute towards its maintenance. Such persons were 
reached by a number of direct taxes called alnudbs. These taxes 
were afterwards extended to the cultivators, who had already paid 
their share of the revenue. Subsequently, after the zaminddrs became 
established as proprietors of the land, and responsible for the revenue 
and police, they proceeded to carry out a similar system of taxation in 
their own interests, and with a minuteness and rigour never attempted 
by the State. 
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ABWABS, OR CUSTOMARY CESSE^, 

At the time the government of Behar came into the hands of the 
English, the cesses of this kind were classed under four heads, known 
as— (i) Abwdb-i-sar-diht, or money exactions at a fixed rate from each 
village ; (2) Abzoab-ft-sadi, or exactions at so much per cent, on the 
jamd or rent of each individual tenant. Both of these were deducted 
from the different payments made by the cultivators, and thence 
termed mtnhdi-i-sidha^ or deductions made by the accountant on his 
crediting the total payments made ; (3) MiUafarrakdt^ or miscel- 
laneous exactions in money ; (4) Habubdt^ exactions in kind, from 
dealers in certain commodities, intended for the personal use of 
the zaminddr and his servants. 

Unaer the first class the chief were — (i) bhent or nazar^ presents 
given, to the amil^ chakladdr^ or diwdn^ the chief revenue officers ; 

(2) hisdbdnah^ paid at the end of the year, when the- accounts are 
closed, in the form of presents to the accountant or wasul bdki mivis ; 

(3) chdndah birahman, or money exacted from tenants for charitable 
purposes ; (4) bahri-i-hidt^ a subscription levied for the due jicrform- 
ance of the hidi festival in the landlord’s house; (5) mardmat-i-kilah, 
money exacted for the repairs of forts or other public buildings ; (6) 
kabdlitdnah, a fee given on the execution of kabuliyats or deeds of 
engagement; (7) nazardnd or pesh-kash, a gratification presented to 
the amil or dtwdn, io gain his influence for the acceptance of a 
petition or darkhdst ; (8) balkaii, a fee paid on obtaining authority 
for cutting the harvest. This last was kno>vn in Bhigalpur, Colgong, 
and Chhdf pargands as chitdivan^ and amounted in 1790 in these 
three pargdnds to j[, 90. 

Under the a»4Cond class maybe enumerated — (i) talik, money given 
to the kdnimgo and his clerks, or muharrirs^ when a remittance is 
made ; (2) parkhdi^ a percentage paid to the examiners of rujiees ; 
(3) dastiir-i-amildnd^ money given to th^ amil in consideration of his 
office; (4) daJurd-dmdni^ similar presents made to the diwdn'; {5) 
kharch-i-darbdr, presents to the other subordinate officers; (6) mal- 
tdnd^ an indefinite exaction taken on account of discoloured or 
worn-out rupees paid into the treasury ; (7) bdlfd-i-zdbild, or sar/-t- 
sikkd, the standard exchange on rupees of different sorts, the amount 
of which is given at a subsequent page (p. 202) ; (8) sadtH kdnungo^ 
two per cent, on the rent levied by the kdmingo as his rasm or per- 
quisite ; (9) ddmi-patwdri-nimdni^ half an dnnd given to the patwdri 
on every rupee of the rent ; (10) kharitd, money taken for making 
treasure bags. 
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The third class was represented by — (i) hundldtmn^ discount re- 
ceived from the tenants who paid their rent by /Hindis or bills of 
exchange, instead of cash ; (2) rakdwan^ a similar exaction from 
those who gave merchants* drafts in place of money ; (3) sar-i darakfitiy 
a tax upon every large tree on the tenant’s holding ; (4) gao-ckardiy 
a fee fof the right of pasturage on the village common or bdd/i; (5) 
gao-suiH^riy a tax on cattle (6) rdhddriy a tax on every passenger 
who was accompanied by either a bullock, pony, or carl j (7) baMy 
the balance taken from inhabitants of the village other than rent- 
paying tenants, in order to make good any decrease from former 
years in the total rent ; (8) k/idnd stirndriy a tax on every house or 
hut in the vill^e ; (9) farak-i-iksdm-pes/ia/iy a poll-tax gathered from 
every labourer or workman ; (10) /idsil-i-bdzdry a tax from each vendor 
on a market day; (ii) wazn-i-kashiy an exaction in money or kind 
from cultivators on the weighing of grain; (12) nikdsy a tax on the 
sale of cattle. 

Hubdbdty or special exactions, were usually named after the article 
exacted, as — (i) exaction of a certain quantity of 

or clarified butter; (2) pas/im-i-meshy a similar exaction of sheeps 
wool ; (3) resmdny an exaction of hempen and straw rope ; (4) sauy 
an exaction of hemp ; (5) charsahy an exaction on hides ; (6) /iamliy 
on blankets; (7,) tely on lamp oil ; (8) pati tdty on gunny made of 
hemp ; (9) bazy an exaction of a sheep or goat out of every herd. 

My information regarding cesses levied at the present day is not so 
full or so well classified as the above. I may, however, say generally, 
that all the above-mentioned dbwdbs are still levied under different 
names, which vary in nearly every Fiscal Division. In my Statistical 
Account of Monghyr, I have referred to the similarity of tenures in 
that District and Bhdgalpur. There is also a great likeness in their 
customary cesses ; and the list given in that Account (vol. xv., pp. 
123-127) of the cesses prevailing in Monghyr at the present time, 
exhibits also the majority of those in force in Bhdgalpur. 

Famines. — The earliest notices that remain of famine in this Dis- 
trict-are those which refer to the great calamity of 1770. At that 
time Bhdgal(iur had not been made a separate revenue centre, but 
was safeordinate to the Supervisor of Rijmahil. There are, there- 
are- no records in the 3higalpur Collectorate referring to that 
disasilcus time. The proceedings of the Provincial Council of 
Murshiddbid show that, in April of that year, the condition of the 
Distriqf arc very bad. Mr Harwood, the Super.nsor, referring 
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specially to Bhdgalpur, reported that “ the zamlnddrs are ruined, the 
lands not having yielded half produce for the last twelve months.’’ 
He had already, on the 28tli March 1770, in alluding to some 
lenient revenue arrangements, written — “Had the misery of the 
inhabitants been reported to you sooner, and had the niyats received 
this ease at the proper time, your beneficent intentions would have 
been fully answered, and many thousands who arc now reduced to 
poverty might have enjoyed ease, if not affluence. But from motives 
of false policy and self-interest, the (native) collectors in the different 
parts, during this calamitous season, have pressed so hard upon 
the rayats to oblige them to make good their engagements to Govern- 
ment, that their total ruin has invariably followed.” It is a matter of 
history how the famine progressed, till the beginning of the new year 
brought relief in the form of an abundant harvest. In November, 
Mr Hanvood, in forwarding the abstract revenue settlement for the 
current year, attributes the deficit to the “ impoverished, ruined, and 
miserable state ” of the District. 

During the fifteen years following, there arc frequent referent'es to 
drought and scarcity. In September 1775, the (.ollector reported to 
the Governor-General and Gouncil that, “as the drought still continues, 
the approaching harvest affords a very bad prospect throughout my 
Districts, but particularly in those pargamU where the chief cultiva-. 
tion is the early grain. The late crops were good ; but gram has for 
some time past sold at an advanced price, from the unfavourable ap- 
pearance of the next harvest. The settlement has been made good, 
but I very much apprehend great deficiencies in the revenue m the 
ensuing year. The growth in the most plentiful year not being suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the inhabitants, the price gram bears m the 
markets of my Districts dei)cnds in a great degree on the adjacent pro- 
vinces from which supplies are drawn.” The statement that the gram 
out-turn of the most plentiful year fell short of the consumption, will 
startle those who are acquainted with the present large export from 
this District. It must be remembered that thfc chief gram-producing 
tracts in the north were then atUched to Tirhut and Pumiah, that the 
low country south of the Headquarters Station was a swamp cultiv- 
able neither in summer nor winter, and that a large ® 

diction of the Collector then included the rocky waste of WjmahdI. 

In May i779asevere drought is reported. <■ As there is no appear- 
ance of a change in the weather," writes the Collector, “it is with much 
concern I am under the necessity of representing to the Honourable. 

VOL. XIV. 
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Board, ,that the severe drought whidi we have experienced in this 
part of the country for some time past, has alarmed the landholders 
in general to so great a degree, that they absolutely refuse to make 
themselves responsible for the-current year’s revenue, without a con- 
siderable remission in the jatnd; or upon such terms as must in the 
end prove very disadvantageous to Government The country is 
certainly in a most alarming situation. ' The lands which ought to have 
been cultivated six weeks of two months ago, are still lying waste for 
want of rain, as a result of which little or nothing is to be expected from 
the bhadai harvest \ and the aghanl or principal rice harvest, which 
should be sown by this time, will suffer materially if we have not a 
change of weather very shortly. Ta add to the distress which the 
inhabitants must necessarily experience from the extreme heat, the 
tanks and wells in the interior parts of the country are entirely dried 
up ; scarce a village in the District has escaped being burnt to the 
ground j the cattle are dying for want of grass ; and grain in general, 
notwithstanding every method is taken to supply the markets as usual, is 
every day apparently more difficult to be procured, and of course rising 
in price. The country being in this situation, I have in vain used 
my endeavours with the zamlnddrs to prevail on them to renew their 
leases for the present year’s revenue, agreeably to your orders. They 
absolutely refuse, except on terms which will reduce the jatnd about 
one-eighth, or from ;^i7, 177, 2s. t0;^i5,030.” 

Again, in 1783, the same officer, in noticing a partial failure of the 
crops, gives the following interesting information concerning the food 
supply of the District : — ** The produce of this District consists chiefly 
of wheat, barley, kaldi^ bdt or gram^ and mustard seed, the greatest part 
of which is generally exported in the months of May, June, and July to 
Murshid^bdd ^d Calcutta ; and so trifling is the proportion of rice, that 
none is ever exported, and above three-fourths of what is consumed 
in the District is imported from Pumiah. This resource, however, 
has of late fallen off very much, and rice is certainly become scarce ^ 
but the bhadai harvest which was cut in August and September, 
arid consists of Indian com, marud^ and other small grain, will 
effectually secure us from any real distress.” At the same time, 
he declared himself unable, without taking special measures, to^ 
supply from local sources any troops or travellers passing through his 
District. He accordingly obtained sanction for the purchase of 
20,000 tnaunds of rice in Pumiah, for which he paid ;^2i8o, or nearly 
at the rate of one sikka rupee a maundy or 2s. i id. per cwt. In 1795, 
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a similar difficulty presented itself ; and 50,000 maunds of rice were 
stored at different points along the main road through Rijmahil to 
Monghyr. 

The Famine of 1866.— I find no special reference to any drought 
in any subsequent part of the records, and distress is not again 
mentioned till 1865, the year of the great Orissa famine. The dis- 
tress was then less severe in Bhigalpur than ir more southern and 
westerly Districts, but a period of considerable anxiety was expe- 
rienced. The following paragraphs are condensed from the report 
of Mr R. F. Cockerell, C.S., who was specially deputed in the fol- 
lowing year to inquire into the distress in Behar. The extreme 
pressure of distress in this District was confined to tlie northern 
^rgands of Ndridigar, Malnfgop^, Ndthpur, Nisankpur-Kiird, Utar- 
khand, and Kabkhand, bordering on the Nepil territory; in other 
parts of Bhdgalpur, there was only that general diskless which is 
caused by high prices of food with no increased demand for labour, 
and consequently no rise in its value. The intensity of the distress in 
the particular localities mentioned was mainly due to the complete 
failure^of the rice crop, which there constitutes the chief cultivation. 
In the northern pargands this cause of distress was enhanced 
by the failure of the marud crop, which, in its reason, forms the 
main stay of the poorer classes, and which was almost entirely 
destroyed in 1865 by the prematurely heavy rainfall in the month 
of July. Severe distress was felt in October 1865, U which time the 
commonest kind of.rice had risen to the rate of 1 1 fo^ the rupee, 
or los. 2d. per cwt ; the usual temporary 'relief from the pressure of 
high prices was obtained from the rice harvest season, up to the 
gathering of the spring crops in April, after which prices again 
increased, and the greatest distress prevailed. In June, the Com- 
missioner of the Division directed the attention of all the local officers 
to the increasing distress ; and on 2d June a public riieeting was held 
at Bhtolpur, at which a general subscription wm set on foot, and 
relief committees were formed. The Collector afterwards went to 
the Madahpuri Sub-division, where the existence of very severe dis- 
had been reported by the police, and formed a committee for 
•carrying on reUef operations in that part of the District C^ked 
rice mixed with pulse was given at all the centres, in the proportion of 
4 to d chhatdks (i lb. to f lb.), for adults, and 4|to 3 
aib.to}lb.) for each child; i lb. of milk was given to children 
under three years of age, and young children and ■uising-womcn 
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were fed twice a day. On the north side of the Ganges, the relief 
depots were supplied with grain which had been imported from 
other Districts, and purchased by the Committee from the importers, 
at Bhdgalpur. Rice was also despatched for sale to the same locality, 
the police having represented that the market stocks were almost 
entirely exhausted, and that grain was with the greatest difficulty 
procurable. The highest average number of persons relieved gra- 
tuitously throughout the District during the months of August and 
September, when the demand was greatest, did not exceed iio8 per- 
sons ; and the largest average number employed on labour, supplied 
as a means of relief, during any month was about 700. The latter 
were paid at rates varying from i J to i dnnd (2 Jd. to i Jd.) per diem 
for each person. No epidemic disease prevailed in any part of the 
District during the period of distress. There was, however, a good 
deal of sickness in the town of Bhdgalpur, amongst the paupers who 
had been attracted there ^by the relief measures from all parts of 
the District Out of sixty-six paupers admitted to hospital for 
medical treatment between June and October, fifteen died within an 
average period of fourteen days after admission. The number of 
deaths from starvation, or disease engendered by privation, as taken 
from the police returns, do not probably include all the deaths that 
actually occurred from such causes. But it is generally stated that 
the mortality was not great in this District, as compared with most 
of the other Districts to which Mr Cockerell’s inquiry extended ; and 
it seems probable that the relief measures adopted, though not un- 
dertaken sufficiently early, were carried out on a not inadequate 
scale. 

On the 26th October 1865, when the rains had completely ceased, 
the Deputy-Collector of Madahpuri, within whose Sub-division the 
most distressed pargands lay, estimated the outturn of the crops of 
the year in the following manner: — **As far as I have seen, the 
aghani rice is at present better than it was last year ; but the pro- 
spects, 1 am informed, are not good. Owing to the early cessation of 
the rain, there is now about a five-eighths crop in the ground j but 
even this proportion, it is anticipated, will, to some extent, decrease 
before the crop is reaped. The marud crop, upon which the poorer 
classes, it may be said, depend almost entirely for their food, was 
nearly a total failure. On an average, it may be said that only one- 
eighth of the crop was gathered in. This failure, it appears, was caused 
by the incessant heavy rains after the crop was sown. ITie bhadai 
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rice crop was the same as in other years. Kurthi, a kind of pulse, 
is very good— better than last year— and there is no chance of its 
being destroyed unless it rains heavily. Janird is also very good, 
and there is no prospect of its being.descroyed. Arhar ddl is good,* 
and is not likely to fail. The kaldt crop has been reaped, and was 
a very poor one. Tori, a kind of mustard, has just been sown, and 
the prospects are not good, owing to the recent dry westerly winds ; 
the moisture in the soil has been dried up, and the seed cannot 
germinate fairly. The same remarks apply to wheat, barley, and 
linseed. The staple articles of consumption oH the poorer classes 
in this District are rice, ddl, and marud. The latter is the cheapest 
food, and 4 s-flftade into cakes. There is considerable scarcity of the 
above articles, from which the poorer classes suffer. Even those 
who h?\ e the means, cannot find the articles to buy ; as there arc no 
golds or large storehouses here, and the petty class of grain vendors 
in many cases decline to sell, and arc holding back from expccta* 
tions of greater scarcity. It is expected that this state of affairs 
will last till the aghani rice crop is reached, when there will be some 
improvement.” In the rest of the District high prices were much 
felt in consequence of a large exportation westward. The Deputy- 
Collector of Bdnkd wrote : — “ I think the high price of rice, and of 
pulses too, is owing mainly to the mahdjans buyirg up the grain for 
export to the western provinces. I believe the general outcry at 
present is not of bad crops, but of the scarcity of grain caused by 
export If grain continues at its present price up to the harvest 
time, the lower classes in this Sub-division will not suffer extreme 
want I cannot say what the consequence of a bad harvest and 
exportation combined will be next year, but I think famine in such 
a contingency is not improbable.” In the months of September and 
October 1865, 46,185 cwt of grain were exported from the Bhdgalpur 
station of the East Indian Railway, against-13,783 cwt during the 
same period of the previous year. 

The average prices of food grain in 1865, as returned by Mr 
Cockerell, were— Rice, 13 sers (or the rupee, or 8s. yjd. per cwt ; 
Indian com, 18 sers for the rupee, or 6s. 2jd. per cwt ; and pulses, 
II sefs for the rupee, or los. 2d. per cwt. In the previous year, 
1864,* they had been— Rice, 25 sers for the rupee, or 4s. 5 jd. per cwt. ; 
Indian com, 31 sers for the rupee, or 3s. yfd. per cwt ; and pulses, 
24 sers for the rupee, or 4s. lofd, per cwt. The rates in 1863 and 
1862 were nearly the same as in 1864, but slightly cheaper. The 
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above are average prices for the whole year, and do not represent 
the highest rates that ruled at the period of greatest distress. Ac- 
cording to Mr Cockereirs report, the following were the prices in 
the hd7drs during the period from September 1865 to November 
1 366, month by month, estimated both according to the number risers 
obtainable per rupee, and the cost per cwt. in English money : — 1865, 
September — rice, 16 J sers to the rupee, or 6s. g^d. per cwt. ; Indian 
com, 19 J serSf or 5s. 8Jd. per cwt. ; pulses, 15 sers, or 7s. 5jd. per 
cwt. October— rice* 13^ sers to the rupee, or 8s. 3id. per cwt ; 
Indian corn, 19 sers, or 5s. 10 jd. per cwt; pulses, 12 J sers, or 
9s. ijd. per cwt November — rice, iij sef's, or 9s. iijd. per cwt. ; 
Indian com, 16 sers, or 7s. per cwt ; pulses, 12 J sers, or 8s. iijd. 
per cwt December — rice, or 9s. ii|d. per cwt.; Indian 

com, 15 sers, or 7s. sjd. per cwt; pulses, ii sers, or los. 2d. per 
cwt. 1866, January — rice, 15 sers, or 7s. 5jd. per cwt; Indian 
com, 15 sers, or 7s. sjd. per cwt; pulses, 13 J sers, or 8s. 5jd. per 
cwt February — ^rice, 13^ sers, or 8s. i|d. per cwt ; Indian corn, 
16 sers, or 7s. per cwt ; pulses, 12 sers, or 9s. 4d. per cwt. March 
rice, 13 J sers, or 8s. 5jd. per cwt; Indian com, 16 sers, or 7s. per 
cwt. ; pulses, 12 J sers, or 8s. iijd. per cwt April — rice, 12 sers, or 
9s. 4d. per cwt ; Indian com, 15 sers, or 7s. 5jd. per cwt. ; pulses, 
12^ sers, or 8s. iijd. per cwt May — rice, iij sers, or 9s. 8jd. per 
cwt; Indian corn, 15 sers, or 7s. 5^d. per cwt. ; pulses, 12 sers, or 
9s, 4d. per cwt June — rice, 10 sers, or ns. 2jd. per cwt ; Indian 
corn, 15 sers, or 7s. 5jd. per cwt; pulses, ii sers, or los. 2d. per 
cwt. July— rice, 8J sers, or 13s. 6jd. per cwt; Indian com, 16 sers, 
or 7s. per cwt ; pulses, S^sers, ox 13s. 6Jd. per cwt. August — rice, 
8J sers, or 13s, 6|d. per cwt ; pulses, 8| sers, or 12s. 9^d. per cwt 
September — rice, 8| sers, or 12 s. 9jd. per cwt ; Indian com, 22 sers, 
or 5s. id. per cwt, ; pulses, sers, or 12s. 9jd. per cwt October 
— rice, 10 sers,OT ns. 2jd. per cwt; Indian corn, 22 sers, or 
5s. id. per cwt; pulses, 10 sers, or ns. 2{d. per cwt. November 
— rice, 12 J sers, or 8s. iijd. per cwt; Indian corn, 22 sers, or 
5s. id. per cwt ; pulses, 10 sers, or ns. 2jd. per cwt 
In July 1866, there were 248 persons gratuitously relieved in this 
District; in August, 708; in September, 1019; in October, 676, 
when gratuitous relief came to an* end. During the same months 
the number employed on relief works were 280, 441, 250, and 
223 respectively; in November there were 254, and in December 
221. All forms of relief were closed with the rad of the year. 
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The works undertaken to afford relief were — the digging of a tank 
and the construction of a road near Supul in the north ; the repair 
of a road from Mirzdhdt to Bausf, in the south of the District; 
and at the Headquarters Station the widening of a road leading 
from the jail. The mortality, as reported by the police, was 
97 deaths in all due to starvation, of which 12 occurred in August, 
24 in September, 27 in October, and 14 in November. At the same 
time, 309 deaths were attributed to disease engendered by want, of 
which 50 occurred in August, 58 in September^ 75 in October, and 
51 in November. With regard to these deaths, which were mostly 
in the north of the District, it must be remarked that Mr Duff, an 
experienced planter, gave his opinion with regard to the two par- 
gands of Ndrfdigar and Malnfgopdl, that “ if any cases of death did 
occur, the persons who died were strangers from the western Dis- 
tricts, such as Tirhut and Champiran.” On the other hand, Mr 
Christian, the lessee of the Government Estates in pargands Kab- 
khand and Utarkhund, stated that from two to three per cent, of the 
population had perished of starvation. During the whole period of 
distress, a sum oi 12s. ^hd. was available for purposes of 

relief; of which ^1356, 3s. sjd. was realised by local subscription, 
and ;^ 385 , 9s. 2d. was assigned from local funds. Nothing was 
obtained from Government or the Calcutta Relief bund. Of the 
above total, 1 287, 2s. id. was expended in gratuitous distribution 
of food and relief works, ;^828, 14s. 8^d. on the former, and 


^458, 7s. 4|d. on the latter, leaving i^^'cxpended 

on the ist January 1867, when the scarcity had ceased to be felt. 

The Famine of 1874.— The following description of the famine 
of 1874 is derived, for the most part, from the reports, monthly and 
fortnightly, of the Collector of the District and his sub^livisional 
officers. I have condensed them as much as possible, whilst giving 
the more important passages as quotations. As in the case of all 
previous scarcities in this District, drought was the originating cause. 
The rain ceased early in September, and the last heavy shower of 
the year ftW on the 13th of July. The monthly rainfall for the 
entire year was :-January, *40; February, nil; March, -60; Apnl, 
*55 ; May, *15 ; June, 5-37 i i August, 6 68 ; September, 

4 47 ; October, nil; November, ‘06; December, *32 ; total ramfaU, 
20-23. In the last year of drought (1865) it had been 64-35; ^ 

1864, 49-80. In 1872 k was 37 * 53 . The scarcity which followed 
the compomtively large fail of 1865 was caused, not by any de- 
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ficiency in the total quantity, but by its irregularity. The rain 
was very h^vy in May, July, and August, the fall was small in Sep- 
tember and there was none in October; and in the words of the Col- 
lector, “ no amount of early rain prevents a bad rice harvest. With- 
out rain in October the crop cannot be a large one.” In 1873, the 
rain was yet more unseasonable than in 1864, and was extremely 
deficient, the total being only 29*23 as against 48*63 in normal years. 

The District of Bh^galpur is divided by the Ganges into two 
tracts, which are distinct not only in physical aspects, but in their 
products and in the manner of living of the people. The northern, 
— comprising the Sub-divisions of Madahpiird and Supul, and Par- 
meswarpur police division in the Head-quarters Sub-division, — has 
an area of 2,394 square miles, and produces two main food staples, 
rice and marud^ in the proportion of ten to six. The latter grain is 
grown most in the pargands of Hariwat, Kabkhand, and Utarkhand, 
rice being most largely cultivated in the southern pargands border- 
ing on Purniah. Some wheat is also produced, chiefly in pargand 
Chhif. The marud crop is almost entirely reserved for home 
consumption, and is distinctively the food of the poor. There are 
two rice crops, the bhadai^ reaped in August and September ; and 
the aghaniy harvested in November and the early days of December. 
The area in the northern portion of the District under aghant is three 
times as large as that under bhadai. The latter is exported perhaps 
to the extent of one half ; whilst the former, if not already hypothe- 
cated to the grain-dealer and money-lender, is immediately sold to 
meet the landlord’s demand for rent, and finds its way both up and 
down country by boat and by rail, the largest purchasers being the 
merchants of Bhigalpur and Monghyr, who carry on a large trade 
with most of the chief towns of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
The wheat is in large part sent to Calcutta for export to Europe. 
Little of the rice is fine enough to suit the European market. 

It has been observed that in 1865 the niarud was nearly a total 
failure, being drowned by excessive rain in June and July, but that 
the bhadai rice was a fair average crop, “ the same as in other years.” 
According to the before-mentioned estimates of these two crops, on 
which the people depend for food, the one that failed bore the pro- 
portion of 12 to 5 to that which was saved ; in other words, more 
than two-thirds of the food supply of the people was cut off A 
comparatively good aghani harvest followed ; at least, one Which hod 
only failed to the extent of one-third. However, just as the relief 
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c^e in, the great distress in Orissa and other rice-consuming Dis- 
tocts of South Bengal, began to be felt; and the price of rice in 
hagalpur quickly rose to a point beyond the means of the poorer 
classes, and particularly of the numerous day labourers. These 
classes were further unfortunate in not sharing in the benefits of the 
high prices, as they do not sow much aghani anywhere, and in the 
pargands I have mentioned, not more than sufficient to pay the rent. 
They were left to depend on the one-half that remained of the hhadaiy 
^d one-eighth of the tnarud crop. I have recajjitiilated these facts 
in order to facilitate an easy comparison witli the circumstances of 
the recent scarcity. In 1873 f^he Collector reported on the 15th 
November “the marud is, on the whole, good;” and estimated the 
put-turn at nearly three-fourths of a full crop, or what is, over a 
number of years, a fair average crop. Three-fourths of the hhadat 
rice, on the other hand, had failed, so that, as regards the poorer 
classes, the food supply they had to depend on was to that lost as 
12 to 5. The aghani in 1873 was the great loss. In the words of 
the Collector, “ the rice of the whole north and west cannot yield 
more than a one-eighth crop, though in the east and south a half crop 
may be hoped for.” This failure of the aghani crop forced many 
people accustomed to consume that rice to subsist • on the coarser 
kinds, and so diminished the amount of the food supply to which 
the poorer classes had to look for support. 

During the early month of the scarcity the most authoritative 
account is" the Minute by Sir Richard Temple* dated 19th Feb- 
ruary 1874, which I reproduce in large part : — “ The Collector, 
Mr V. Taylor, assures me that in those parts of the District which lie 
south of the Ganges and those which are situate on the basin of the 
river Kiisf, there is no reason to fear any serious distress ; and on the 
north bank of the Ganges the crops are excellent. Here and there, 
owing to the high range of prices all over the country, there may 
be scattered outbreaks of distress. Otherwise, the prospect of wide- 
spread and protracted suffering is restricted to the tract which lies on 
the eastern or left bank of the Tiljiigd, which tract extends eastward 
till it approaches the ‘ spill ’ or basin of the Kiisf, and on the west 
adjoins the Madhubanf and Darbhangah Sub-divisions of Tirhut, 
This tract includes the thdnds of Supul, Bangdon, Pratdpganj, in 
the Supul Sub-division ; and the thdnd of Madahpurd, in the Madah- 
purd Sub-divisioa The population of these thdnds is: — Supul, 
279,102; Bangdon, 145,088; Pratdpganj, 14^577 ; Madahpurd, 
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251,683; total, 817,430.. The cause of distress here is much the 
same as in North-Eastern Tirhut — namely, the loss of the princip^ 
rice-crop, which failed from insufficiency of rain on a hard soil, 
peculiarly needing abundant moisture. The case, is, however, 
slightly better than Eastern Tirhut because of the marud crop 
of August being somewhat larger, the spring crop of wheat being 
somewhat better, and the supplementary crop, chindj sown since 
the recent rain, being susceptible of irrigation. ' Still, allowing for 
all these circumstances, the nature of the case in most parts of the 
above-mentioned ihdnds does not materially differ for the better 
from North-Eastern Tirhut. ' There is reason to fear that for several 
months the distress will be severe. The Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion, Mr Barlow, has given me a careful and elaborate calculation,- 
which he made after consulting the Collector and the sub-divisional 
officers. He reckons on a possibility of 171,651 persons needing 
assistance for a period of five months ; from which he deduces a 
requirement of 500,000 maundsdX f or lb. per head per diem, 
to which he adds 100,000 maunds as a margin of security. My own 
opinion, after the best consideration which I am able to give to the 
subject, is that some of the percentages assumed in Mr Barlow's 
calculation may be exceeded, in many parts of this tract, when the 
worst season of distress arrives. All things considered, I estimate 
that in thdnds Supul and Bangdon 50 per cent, of the population 
may need assistance in the most distressed half, and 30 per cent 
in the other half ; that in thdnd Pratdpganj, not quite so distressed, 
there would be 30 per cent. ; that in Madahpurd, in one-half badly 
distressed, there would be 50 per cent, while the other half may 
escape from distress altogether. This estimate gives a total ntfmber 
of 274,650 persons who might need assistance ibr three and a half 
months, from ist June to 15th September; while half this number 
might , need assistance for April and May, and one quarter of this 
number for March. This calculation at J ser per head per diem, 
gives a total requirement of 733,732 maunds. Looking then to the 
comparatively isolated situation of this tract, far from the Canges, 
close to the hill frontier, having few roads passable in the rains, 
and few facilities for private trade, adjoining other tracts even more 
distressed, I consider it essential to the safety of the population 
concemed--8i7,43o souls — that 730,000 maunds should be brought 
within its limits by the isth June.” 

The necessary action was taken under these orders, and the danger 
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of famine was removed The railway continued to pour rice into 
the District; and on the i8th June the Collector reported that of 
769,956 maundSf the total allotment finally decided on, 748,994 
mauftds had been stored, of which 166,728 had been distributed 
Seventy-eight miles of road-work had been, up to the same date, 
completed or taken in hand, on which a daily average of 20,000 
persons were employed, receiving wages varying from 2d to 8d. a 
day. In the north of the District, in the four police divisions before 
referred to, 28,217 persons were receiving gratuitous relief; and 
16,905, principally women, were employed in light labour, for which 
they received full wages in rice or money. Before this date the 
com weather crops had been harvested, and their out-turn is thus 
described by the Collector at the beginning of April “ The rabi is 
now almost over ; and in pargand Chhdf and the Headquarters Sub- 
division, the crop may be safely put down as a very good one indeed, 
and above an average crop of ordinary years. In Binkd Sub-division 
what rabi there was, has also yielded above an average crop. For 
Madahpurd, the Sub-divisional officer reports a one-half crop to the 
north of his Sub-division ; but, taking the whole Sub-division to- 
gether, I am not wrong in putting it down as a three-fourths one. 
The Supul officer admits a three-fourths or an average crop. I'he 
chind cultivation, which is far beyond anything ever seen in this Dis- 
trict, is not taken into account ; it is still in all stages of growth. 
The mahud is reported as excellent ; but the mango crop, it is said 
now, will not be so good as was at first anticipated in some parts of 
the north of the District.” On the 21st of the same month he adds : 
— “ The irrigated chind has been cut, and has proved a very good 
crop, so much so that rayats themselves admit that those who were 
fortunate enough or wise enough to sow it this year, are in comfort.” 
He then goes on to describe the position of the people at that i)eriod, 
and incorporates with his own opinion those of the Sub-divisional 
officers. The Supul officer writes : — “ No cases of misery and 
starvation have come to light ; a large proportion (on one occasion 
when an account was taken at the relief centre here, it was found to 
be nearly 50 per cent) of our paupers come from Tirhut, and most of 
them are most worthy objects of charity. As yet very few others than 
the very lowest classes, and those who, in the best of years, would 
have been, to some extent, dependent on charity, have been attracted 
to our relief centres ; though I recognise the fact that nothing but 
the most careful village-to-village inquiries now in progress can 
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ensure that many fit objects of relief are not holding out in their own 
houses.” The Madahpurd officer writes i — “ I have heard of no new 
cases of deaths from starvation ; in fact, from inquiries made by me 
during my late tour to the West, no starvation is likely.” “There 
have been a few deaths at some of the relief centres in the Supul 
Sub-division, which cannot in any way be put down to starvation, and 
are not to be wondered at when one sees the class of persons who 
come to them/’ Mr Smith says : — “ Five out of seven deaths were 
those of residents of Tirhut District; and in most of them I can 
certify that disease, in many cases of long standing, was the cause, 
though possibly the end has been accelerated by privation. Many 
of the persons who died had been for a long time in the relief poor- 
house with a doctor in attendance, and properly looked after and 
fed. There is no actual distress in either the Headquarters or 
Bdnki Sub-division.” A fortnight later the Collector reports : — “ Of 
Supul I cannot speak so hopefully ; now the rahi harvest is over, the 
number on our works show that great scarcity does exist.” 

As early as the 30th July the District officers were able to report 
signs of a speedy cessation of distress. The Sub-divisional officer of 
Supul writes on that date : — “ The weather during the past fortnight 
has been everything thiit could be desired; the intervals of fine 
weather have allowed the weeding to be pushed on nearly to com- 
pletion, and the occasional falls of rain have been of general benefit 
both to the bhadai and aghant. It is on all hands admitted that a 
fuller and more promising bhadai crop, both mamd and dus paddy, 
has not been seen for many years past; and it is, moreover, un- 
usually forward, for the new marud and other cultivated grasses, 
shdmd^ kauni^ kherhi^ &c., will be generally ready for the sickle in 
about twenty or thirty days.” To this the Collector adds^=— “ From 
the Pratdpganj side matters are still better. New viarud is already 
in the market, and selling at 24 sers for the rupee ; and when the 
crop comes well in, we shall see it selling at not less than a maund 
for the rupee ; and it must be remembered that this grain is the 
food of the poorer classes, and not rice. Early bhadai paddy is also 
here in the market. It is selling at 35 sers; and the Deputy-Col- 
lector reports that, before long, it is expected that it will be as cheap 
as 2 maunds for the rupee. Should this be a fact, the time must 
be close at hand when all idea of any distress in this portion of the 
District must be given up.” The report of the Madahpurd officer on 
the same date is interesting : — “ The crops are looking exceedingly 
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well everywhere, only the lowest lands having been so far flooded as 
to injure the crop on them, A zaminddr who visited me the other 
day said he was astonished to find almost every field sown in this 
Sub-division, and said he believed it was owing to fewer relief works 
having been started here than elsewhere. I have purposely lessened 
the works lately in this Sub-division, in order to allow employers 
to get their usual labourers. I am glad the desired effect has resulted. 
The condition of the people is decidedly better; persons 1 have 
myself noticed have become stouter and healthier-looking.” Up to 
this period 422,577 inaunds of Government rice had been expended 
in relief. 

On the 7th October the last fortnightly narrative was submitted. 
It gives, in an appendix, the following details of expenditure on 
relief, which, although they had not undergone the careful auditing 
they have since received, may be taken as approximately correct : 
—Disbursed by the District Engineer for relief works, ;£i8,8oo; 
disbursed by the Deputy-Collector of Madahpurd, £\oo\ disbursed 
by officers in charge of transport arrangements, ^■52,839, 7s- ojd ; 
disbursed by the Deputy-Collector of Madahpunl for construction of 
golds, ; on account of advances made to trustworthy residents 
for purchase of grain, ;£7040 ; advances made to traders for purchase 
of grain, 160 ; advances to the Bhdgalpur municipality, ^500 ; ad- 
vances made to zamlnddrs and others for land improvement, 
^762, los. ; advances to zammddrs and others for helping their 
rayatl, £io,i()o. Total expenditure, £ 9 h 2 (>(>, 17s. ojd. It must 
be remembered, in calculating the entire cost of relief in the Bhdgal- 
pur District, that the above total is exclusive of the cost of the 
Government and locally purchased grain ; and also of the carnage of 
the former by rail from Calcutta to the various railway stations of the 
District On the other hand, a large proportion of the expenditure 
consists of advances which were intended to be recovered, and have 


since been partially realized. t> ■ ■ u r’ 

EMBANKMENTS.-Since the establishment of the British f^ovem- 
ment in this country, embankments have received less attention 
than under native rulers. In several parts of Bhdgalpur District 
there are remains' of embankments which are now faffing to rums, or 
are kept in indifferent repair by the .local zaminddrs. The river 
Chdndan, which flows through the Bdnki Sub-division was former^ 
restrained chiefly along its right bank ; but the state of this embank- 
ment is now so bad, that five years rarely pass without the crops of the 
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low alluvial plain, extending to Col^ong, being seriously injured, if 
not entirely swept away, by floods from this river. About i860, the 
great main road from Bhdgalpur through Deogarh to Siiri had to 
be carried across these lowlands. The work had scarcely been com- 
pleted, when a great flood came down the Chdndan, swept through 
the petty embankments of the zamlnddrs^ breached the new road in 
several places, and broke down some bridges. Attention was 
strongly called to the condition of the river, which was made the 
subject of a report, in May 1864, by the Superintending Engineer, 
Northern Circle. 

From this report the following particulars are derived : — The 
Chindan is a river which has its source in the hills about Deo- 
garh, and, for the first half of its course, is fed by numerous 
tributaries, also rising in the hills. At about thirty miles from 
its embouchure into the Ganges, it begins to throw off branches to 
the eastward, and, twenty miles nearer its termination, also to the 
westward ; and it thus'gradually loses nearly the whole body of water 
it brings down, the main channel at its entrance into the Ganges 
being reduced to insignificant dimensions. At its greatest width, 
the Chdndan is about 1500 feet from bank to bank. From the long 
continued practice of embanking, its bed is actually higher than the 
land on either side, and more especially than that on the eastern 
bank. Being a hill stream, it is liable to sudden and violent inun- 
dations ; but, except when in flood, the channel is a dry bed of gritty 
sand, bounded on either side by an artificial embankment, pierced 
throughout with innumerable cuts for irrigation purposes. The prin- 
cipal of these, six in number, were then (1864) spanned by temporary 
bridges. The protecting embankments being ei^irely in the hands 
of the riparian proprietors, and under no systematic control, they were 
liable, from the ignorance and neglect of those in charge of the irri- 
gation openings, to be extensively and frequently breached at the 
most inconvenient times and places, thus causing occasionally the 
divergence of the entire volume of the Chdndan flood from its pro- 
per bed through one or other of those gaps. The Bhdgalpur and 
Bausf road runs parallel to the river for the entire distance, acting 
throughout as a high level irrigator to the neighbouring land ; 
and the great number of bridges and culverts provided in tlu road, 
embankment, shows how much water is required for the use of the 
country beyond. The six following ndlds^ or drains, are each nearly 
as wide as the Chdndan itself, at the points from which they respec- 
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tivcly branch, viz., the Gdrdh£, Phulbirf, Pinjamnarf, Purdin/, 
Kokird, and Razalahdr ; and the aggregate cost of bridging these 
permanently, with due provision for the contingencies of flood, was 
estimated to be three or four times ^ much as that of bridging the 
Chdndan about Purdinf. These cuts were all undoubtedly artificial 
in their origin, and have been gradually enlarged to their present 
dimensions by successive irruptions of the Chdndan into theif beds. 
To illustrate the position, the case of the Purdinf cut may be cited. 
Previous to the rains of 1863, it w.as only from thirty to forty feet in- 
width. But, in consequence of a large and permanent breach formed 
in the embankment of the Chdndan, it grew to three times that size ; 
and nearly the whole river flood was diverted into it at a bend in its 
course, where it seems scarcely possible to effect any permanent 
repair. At the same time, three channels to tlie south of it became 
comparatively dry. The zamtnddrs made no sign of any intention to 
repair the breach ; and it was proposed that the management and 
control of the Chdndan embankments should* be vested in the Exe- 
cutive Engineer in charge of the ro.id, the cost of repair, &c., being 
borne, as now, by the zaminddrs themselves. The water supply 
required through the different branch channels having been once 
definitely fixed, with the concurrence of all interested, the openings 
into them from the river could be permanently arranged for, and 
subsequently the channels themselves bridged at a considerable 
saving to Government. The first cost of building up and securing 
the mouths of these escapes might be borne by Government, as the 
outlay would result in a saving in the bridging of the road ; but all 
subsequent expenditure for keeping up the embankments should fall 
on the proprietors, being for the benefit of their lands. The Com- 
missioner of the Bhdgalpur Division was favourable to the adoption of 
these proposals, provided the consent of the neighbouring landholders 
could be obtained. Nothing, however, was effected, except what the 
influence of the Compiissioner and the Magistrate induced the 
zaminddrs to do. The latter were most willing to bear ;iny rea^ 
sonable expenditure for the protection of their lands and the 
regulation of irrigation. The Magistrate thus describes the manner 
in which they had previously arranged for the repair and main- 
tenance of these embankments. “ When any expense of mag- 
nitude is incurred, the amount of benefit which each landholder 
will derive from the work when completed, is calculated ; and the 
cost is then rateably divided on that basis among the proprietors. 
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TKfe money is collected, and all benefited send rayats to assist in the 
accomplishment of the work ; these rayats are fed daily, but do not 
otherwise receive any remuneration, w'hile the regular belddrs who 
may be employed, are paid at the ordinary rates. Petty maintenance 
repairs are effected by the rayats themselves on each estate ; and it is 
only when extensive works are required, that the above system' is 
resorted to.” ^ 

The lands are still exposed to minous floods ; but the road 
having settled down and being better bridged, the attention of the 
executive authorities is less drawn to the permanent injury t6 
the country caused by the floods. Down to the present time, only 
a cold weather crop is grown on a tract of Country covering some 
150 square miles, chiefly because the danger of floods from the 
Chdndan is so greatj that no crop is on the ground during the rains. 
In many years the injury extends over a much larger area, and de- 
vastates a regularly cultivated country. The Executive Engineer of 
the District estimated the cost of putting the embankments in repair, 
along the eight miles where the liability to inundation was greatest, 
at ;^i62i, 10s. The scheme was supported by all the local autho- 
rities, and the expenditure was guaranteed by the landholders. 
Nothing, however, has yet been done. 

During the scarcity of 1874, embankments were one of the forms 
of«drthwork labour on which the able-bodied recipients of relief were 
e(npit)yed. Many were made by the resident landholders, with money 
borrowed from Government. The principal of these are — one in the 
Government Estate of R^janpur in pargand Kabkhand, erected by the 
Public Works Department, along the banks of the river Parwdn ; and 
one erected by Mr Christian, indigo planter of Bangdon, on the banks 
of the river Dimrd, in the Utarkhand pargand. The other embank- 
ments are of less size, and are scattered over the Sub-divisions of 
Madahpurd and Supul. 

The Means of Communication, besides those afforded by rivers, 
may be judged from the following lists of roads There are no metalled 
roads north of the Ganges. On the south of the river those main- 
tained are (i) The Birbhum road from part of the second mile to 
part of the forty-secpnd mile, 40 miles and 1,360 feet long within 
Bh^alpur District ; 34 miles actually metalled ; bridged in part, 120 
bridges having been completed in 1875. The road commences from 
the boundary of the Bhdgalpur Municipality and ends at Siiri; its total 
k I no mileir ill Sultdnxrani mad, miles lon^ ; i mile and 
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120 feet actually metalled, with eight bridges, of which three are 
wooden and the rest masonry. (3) Road from the river Ganges at 
Sult^nganj to railway station at Sultanganj, i mile long ; metalled 
throughout, and having five masonry bridges. (4) Ghogd road corn 
mencing from the Ghogd ddzdrmd ending at the railway station of 
Ghogd, three-quarters of a mile long ; half the road metalled. 'J oul 
length of metalled roads, about 36^ miles. 

The statement of roads raised and bridged, but unmctnlled, shows 
on the north of the Ganges the follo\ving main lines of communica- 
tions : — (5) The Madahpurd road from the Ganges, opposite 
Bhdgalpur, 44 miles in length ; many ])lacc5 in this road c an 
scarcely ever be bridged, in conseciiiencc of the great extent of low 
land on the bank of the Ganges. In fact, the road from the Sth to 
the 17th mile maybe said to be abandoned, as it is breached in 
every direction. There arc two roails known as Kmigralion Roads, 
North and South, which commence in 'rirhut and extend across this 
District and Purniah, leading to Assam and Cacluir. (6) 'The North 
Emigration Road enters the District from 'I'irhut at Nar.iya 
passing through Simrahi, and ends i mile north of Pratipganj, (7) 
The South Emigration Road is also a continuation of a road from 
Goi^dlpur on the Tiljilgjl through Chiinddil and close to Siikh- 
pur Barwdrf, and Sinheswar to Kewatgdon. Both these roads are 
bridged nearly throughout with iron and masonry bridges, (8) 'I'here 
is also a good road leaving the South Emigration Road at Balha 
near Sukhpur through Supul, Chandpfprd and Dagmdrd, ending on 
the Nepdl frontier at Khandaulf. (9) Road from Sinheswar to Ndth- 
pur via Pfprd and I’ratdpganj, 32 miles. The last ten miles of this 
road form part of the North Emigration Road. (10) A road tem- 
porarily bridged from Supul to Chdnddil, 7 miles long, joins the 
South Emigration koad. (ii) Road from Madahpurd to Silkhdsan, 

A «5tles long. (12) Road (t6m Madahpurd to Bails!, 7 miles long. 
(13) Roaef from MadahpUia to Sinheswar, 7 miles long; his was 
originally the old high-road from Bhdgalpur to Madahpurd but was 
never completed up to the full width of 20 feet. (1.17 Road from 
Sinheswar to Supul via Gambdrid, 20 miles long ; as far as Gambdrii, 
it has a width of only f6 feet, but its continuation to Supul is of the 
standard width of 20 feet. A bridge proposed to be made by the 
Datbhangah estate over the Parwdn at Sinheswar, will greatly increase 
tfie ^ue of this road. (15) SUb-divisional sUtion roads at Snpul, 
a miles long. ( 16 ) Sub-divisional station roads at Madalipofi, 7 
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miles long. (17) A road leaves the North Emigration Road at 
Parsed and passes through Pinchgachhd to Balhf, 16 miles long. 

(18) A short road branches off from this last road near Bela, and 
passing through Barwirf, joins the Supul and Pfprd road at Meyd. 

(19) Madahpura and Shdhpur road, 17 miles long, with seventeen 
temporary bridges and one masonry bridge. (20) Road from 
Indmpati to Bfrpur, 18 miles long, temporarily bridged, connects 
the North Emigration Road with the Nepdl frontier. (21) Road 
from Bfgalpur to Parsarmd, 3 miles long; a small cross road. (22) 
Road from Sukhpur to Bijawar, 21 miles long; temporarily bridged; 
runs through the whole length of pargand Kabkhand. 

On the south of the Ganges, the raised and bridged but unmetalled 
roads are : — (23) Road from Kdturfya to Simaltald railway station,, 
on the Chord Line of the East India Railway, 10 miles and 5,040 
feet long, within Bhdgalpur District. (24) Bdnkd station road, 
about 2 miles in length. (25) Road from Bdnkd to Umarpur via 
Saispur, 1 1 miles long ; the earthwork and bridges of only i mile 
and 2,980 feet from Bdnkd police station to the river Abnf have 
been completed ; the rest of the road is little better than a wheel 
track, and a new line will have to be adopted. (26) Road com- 
mencing at Bausf and ending at Jdipur, 20 miles long; this road 
branches off at the thirty-first mile of the Bausf road near Bausf, and 
passing through Jdipur, leads to Deogarh. The earthwork and 
bridges, of i mile and 2,420 feet, near the village of Angard, were 
constructed some years ago ; the rest of the road, running through 
jungle country, does not require raising. It must, however, be 
bridged at places. (27) A road is all but completed from Bdnkd 
to Katuriyd, about 17 miles long. (28) Road from Champandld 
to Ghorghdt, commencing from the west of Bhdgalpur, and ending 
at Ghorghdt, 18 miles long; about 4 miles of this road west of 
Kumdrganj and i masonry bridge have been carried away by the 
Ganges ; this is the main road to Monghyr. (29) Road commencing 
from the eastern limits of the Bhdgalpur municipality and ending at 
Pfrpdintf railway station, 33 miles ; about 2 miles have been cut 
away by the Ganges between Bhdgalpur and Ghogd. (30) Road 
commencing at a place south of Tiwdrf Taldo, outside the limits of 
the town of Bhdgalpur and ending at Umarpur, 16 miles long. (31) 
Road from Pfrpdintf bdzar to Pfrpdintf railway station, 3 miles long. 
(32) Bahddurpur and Subor Road, commencing at Fathipur and 
ending at Subor, two miles long. Total length of unmetalled roads, 
338 miles. 
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The following roads, raised but unmetalled and unbridged, though 
not so important as the foregoing, are yet much used. They are 
on the north of the Ganges :~(33) Road from Milki to Gonolf 
via Bhawinfpur, commencing at the fourth mile on the Madahpui4 
Road, and ending at GonoU, 7 miles. (34) Road from Moizimjl via 
Ndriyanpur and Bikrampur to Narkatid, 5 miles. (35) Road from 
Ndrdyanput towards Sonbarsd, 3 miles. On the south of the Ganges 
there are : — (36) Road from Dhdria to Colgom 18 miles. (37) 
Road from Pfrpdintf to Bardhdt, 6 miles ; still only partially con- 
structed. (38) Road from Bausf to Dhdria, total length, 15J miles; 
one portion, I J mile in length, is left incomplete on account of its 
passing through an unworkable sandy soil. Total length of raised 
but unmetalled and unbridged roads, 52 Ibiles. 

The following are neither raised, nor bridged, nor metalled. 
They are little better than cart tracks, — trade routes marked 
out in the cold weather, to disappear each year during the ensuing 
rains. On the north of the Ganges : — (39) Road from Kishcnganj 
to Kewatgaon, 15 miles. (40) Road from Phdlaut to Bangdon and 
Mahesf, via Sonbarsd and Shdhpur, 32 miles. {41) Road from 
Tdlsipur to Sehora, 10 miles. (42) Road from Madahpurd to 
Rdnfpatf, 5 miles. (43), Road from Madahpurd to Atalkd, 12 
miles. (44) Road from Madahpurd to Baijndthpur 5 miles. (45) 
Road from Madahpurd to Saogarh and Bhelawd, 6 miles. (46) Road 
from Bhirka, through Jdipalpatf, to Madhuban, 3 miles. (47) Road 
from Dhabaulf to Sabeld, 3 miles. (48) Road from Patharghdt to 
Chandisthdn, 6 miles. On the south of the Ganges (49) 

Bdnkd to Bausf, 10 miles. (50) Road from Chandan to Katuriyd, 
15 miles ; this road passes through thick jungle, and in some jdaces 
is very good. It is also important, as all the pilgrims from Monghyr 
District to Baidyandth pass along it (51) Road from Katuriyd to 
Belhar, 16 miles ; it is continued through Belhar to Monghyr town, 
via Kharakpur, (52) Road from Bdilkd to Jdipur, 20 miles. (53) 
Road from Mudhdi to Piitia, 13 miles; passable only in dry weather. 
(54) Road from Dhdid to Bhdgalpur, 16 miles. (55) Road from 
Umarpur to Kherhf and Shdhkiind, 12 miles. (56) Road from 
Colgong to Bardhdt, 10 miles. (57) Road from Ghogd to Bh/rid, 8 
miles. (58) Road from Bhdgalpur to Shdhkiind, 10 miles. (59) 
Road from Pfprd to Chatar, 8 miles. (60) Road from Sambhiig^nj 
to Kasbah, 4 miles. (61) Road from Kasbah to Mahddebpur, 5 
Tni1<*<; (62) Road from Amfrfiur to Rdjgdon, 7 miles. Total 

length ot roads neither bridged, metalled, nor raised, 251 miles. 
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MANUFAtTURES.-^ -Indigo is a very important article of manufac- 
ture. The area under cultivation is about 1 0,000 acres ; and the annual 
out-turn 3500 maunds or 125 tons, which is sold in ordinary years at 
about ;^2o a maund. The plant is nearly all sown in October on 
medium soils, and is cut at the beginning of the rains. The pro- 
cesses of manufacture consist in steeping the plant in water for ten 
to twelve hours; after which the water, laden with the colouring 
matter, is run off into vats, where it is beaten with sticks to oxidize 
it, whereby the blue colour is attained. It is .then allowed to settle ; 
the clear water at the top is drained off, and the thick blue sediment 
at the bottom is pumped into a boiling vat, where nearly ^ the 
remaining moisture is evaporated. It is then pressed, cut into cakes, 
and dried. The dye is ‘ready for the market at the beginning of the 
cold weather. The following information regarding the out-fum of 
indigo in the north of the District, has been supplied by the manager 
of the, Inimpatf factory in pargand Hardwat The local bighd con- 
tains 4225 square yards. ‘ The average produce for the last ten years 
has been carefully ascertained to be 5 mans 8 sm and 13 chJmtdks 
per 100 bighdSy and the average number of bundles per pighdy eleven. 
The out-turn per bighd is 2 J sersy or 4J lbs. 

The manper of preparing tobacco is so simple that it can scarcely 
be termed manufacture, consisting, as it does, merely of drying and 
sorting the leaf in bundles. Several kinds of coarse glass are pre- 
pared in the District from impure carbonate of soda, or sajimati. 
The processes are repeated meltings, powderings, and sudden im- 
iliersions’of the glowing masses in cold water. The inferior kinds 
are opaque and black, or dirty green. A bright green and somewhat 
clear glass, much used for bracelets, is obtained by adding to the 
sajimati a per-oxide of copper. The addition of cobajt gives a deep 
blue. Bracelets are also largely made of lac dyed in various ways, 
arsenic being frequently an ingredient in the colours used. The dis- 
tillation of fnahud spirit at one time afforded employment to many 
persons ; but since it has become an excisable aAicle, the number has 
decreased. Cotton weaving and the manufacture of saltpetre are 
carried on to a limited extent 

Tasar Silk. — A special woven article of manufacture was tasar 
silk cloth, in former days made for the most part in the police 
division of Bhigalpur. About 1810, Dr Buchanan Hamilton esti- 
mated that there were 3275 looms at work in the District. This 
number has undoubtedly diminished, but the industry may still be 



cop^idered an important one ; though the processes of manufacture 
h^e not improved, and the looms are as rude, as they were 
at the beginning of the century, being little more (iwui bamboo 
fiainef^ The kinds of cloth now, as then, most usually h^de are 
in which the warp consists of three parts of cotton, and two 
parts of tasar of different colours. The woof is all cotton of one 
colour, so that the cloth is striped length-ways, being dyed entirely 
by the weavers in the thread. The pieces are from twenty to twenty- 
two cubits long, by one-^d-a-half broad. A man can weave 
eight pieces monthly. Namiinas are pieces from twenty to twenty- 
two cubits long, and one-and-three quarters broad. The wwp con- 
tains about 35 parts of cotton thread and 21 of tasar, disposed in 
stripes of a different pattern from those of the dartyd, The ^oof is 
all cottQh. One loom can produce seven pieces a month. Chdr- 
khdnds are about 18 . cubits long, and eight-sevenths of a cubit wide. 
Each loom weaves six pieces in the month. The waip requires ten 
parts of cotton, and fifteen parts of tasar, tljift woof ten parts of cotton 
and eighteen parts of tasar, so that the pieces are checkercil. Bafts^s 
are pieces of a uniform colour, dyed after being woven, and of the 
same size with the namunas. The whole warp is tasar, the woof is 
cotton. The foregoing kinds are mostly made for exporUtion. 
Kharsdris, which are produced chiefly for home use, are like dariyds, 
but of inferior size and firmness, and afford occupation to a larger 
number of weavers than any other kind. They are made up in 
pieces about eight feet long and three wide, and are dyed ,by the 
weavers, who can m^e eight pieces a month. The pure psfor silk 
is called til Dhupchdyd is a hafta of a bright blue..^, MaurkdtU\ is a 
white silk figured in blue. Lahan gowdl is a figured silk worn oAly 
by Brihmans, Kdyasths, and Rdjputs. The koa or cocoons of tasf^t 
come from Maldah, Murshidibdd, Siirf, Binkurd, and SanthfUift* 
Pktw^, Momims, Tintfs and Tatamis are the weaver castes most 
employed in this trade. The winding of the silk from the cocooni 
is effected by a very simple instrument called a tdriya» Eight 
pounds weight of the cocoons are boiled with twice that amount of 
water, till all the water is evaporated. They are then left to cool, and 
next day are again boiled. The silk is then easily wound offl strands 
from' five cocoons being used to form each thread. They are twisted 
with the left hand on the left thigh, and wound on the tdriya. 
Dyeing formerly gave employment to a large number of persons 
in the town of Bh^ialpur, in the days when tasat weaving flourished in 
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(he surrounding tract ' The dyeing of cotton also was largely prac- 
tised. The decay of the tasar trade and the introduction of English 
cotton fabrics have very seriously affected the dyes of Bhdgalpur; 
and the Qensus of 1872 returns the dyers at only thirteen male adults. 
European dyes, mostly aneline, have also beeit imported; and 
being teady-made, the- process of dyeing is much simpler, and a 
smaller number of dyers'are required. There is, however, reason to 
believe Ijhat ^ the colomrs sold in the bdzdrs as beldH rang, or 
^^Engli^h dyes,” are not genuine. Native dyeing is still carried on to 
an extent that deserves mention. The following are the chief mate- 
rials used ; the flowers of the kusam or safflower (Carthamus tinct- 
orius) ; the flowers of the singahdr (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis), and of 
the idn (Ccdrela toona) ; the leaves of Indigofera tinctoria or indigo; 
tairiy the pods of Caesalpinia sappan; the wood of the same tree ; 
hath (catechu or terra Japonica)," obtained from Acacia catechu ; the 
root of the haldi (Curcuma zerumbet) ; the seeds of Bixa orellana ; 
the fruit of the karanja or Galedupa Indica ; the barjc of the dm or 
mango (Mangifera Indica) ; the flowers of the palds (Butea frondosa) ; 
the root of manjit or Indian madder (Rubia munji^a) ; mgrif 01 ver- 
milion ; zangar or verdigris^ sajimatiy an impure carbonate of soda; 
and kass'iSy a white and powdery sulphate of iron. 

'J'he following ten colours* are the principal ones derived. I have 
followed the ordergiven by lL)r Buchanan Hamilton ; and except incases 
where the processes have changed, I have adopted his description, 
substituting English weights and time for the native denominations he 
uses :~(i) Kakrejtty a dark brown, inclining to ])urple, is obtained by 
infusing 9 oz. of tairi in 10 lbs. of water for two hours ; the greater part 
of the water is strained off, and the cloth soaked in the remaining dye. 
Then, 1 J oz. of kassis is dissolved in 10 lbs. of water, and the cloth put 
into the mixture for a few minutes, after which it is dried in the sun. 
Other mordants may be used. Next, i J oz. of alum is dissolved in 
a little hot water, added to 10 lbs. of cold water ; and in this the cloth 
is thoroughly soaked. Then boil 5J oz. of sappan w^ood in 30 lbs. 
of water for six hours, cool the decoction and steep the cloth in it for 
half-an-hour ; add to it 2 J oz. of lime, stir quickly, and put in the 
cloth again. Then, wring and dry in the shade. (2) Agdriy a brown, 
without any tinge of purple, is produced from 19 oz. of bruised 
idtriy infused in 10 lbs. of water for about an hour and a- half; in 
this the cloth is soaked, kassis being the mordiint used. Then, in- 
fuse 7 oz. of terra Japonica in 10 lbs. of cold watei t add a little lime- 
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water, and stir the infusion ; dip into it the doth, wring it and dry it 
in the sun. (3) (/ddy a bright purplish brown, is derived from a weaker 
solution of tairi than is necessary for the last mentioned colour, and 
is similarly fixed by kassis. Afterwards, soak the cloth in the solution 
of alum, such as is first used in obtaining kakreja ; and then place it 
for half an hour in a decoction of 10 oz. of sappan wood, boiled for 
seven and a-half hours in 40 lbs. of water, to which a little lime is 
added. (4) Baiganly a shade lighter than the above, and approach- 
ing to claret colour, is produced in the same manner as the last, 
except that the decoction of sappan is less strong. (5) Habasiy a 
blood red, is produced by much the same treatment as the above, but 
alum is freely used, and the sappan infusion is prepared in (lie same 
manner as in the case of add. (6) Shotarty a light brownish drab 
colour, is obtained from 5 oz, of terra Japonica infused for a whole 
day in 1 lb. of water; in this, when diluted, the cloth is steeped. 
The mordant is usually (7) For taranjly a bright gamboge 

yellow, 5 oz. of turmeric are infused in lo lbs. of cold water. The 
colour is fixed by alum mixed with 20 oz. of sour curdled milk. (8) 
Asmdni is a light sky-blue, made from oz. of native mdigo 
infused in abundant water. (9) In preparing fakhtay a bluish ash 
colour, first put the cloth into an infusion of 20 oz. of tdtri in 10 lbs. 
of water, and next into a solution of 2\ oz. of dissolved in a 
similar quantity of water. Then dry in the sun, and taking an infusion 
of 2\ oz. of powdered haldi root, steep the cloth in it. (to) In the 
case of shishahay a pale blue, somewhat resembling the colour of 
lead, the process is the same as in producing fakktay except that the 
cloth after being taken from the infusion of is put into an 

infusion of 5 o^. of native indigo in 10 lbs of water. It may be aho 
made by omitting the kachur infusion. In the whole of these pro- 
cesses the dyers use well water alone, most of win. h near Bhdgalpur 

“rMMERCE,-The trade of Bhdgalpur is yearly increasing. It 
• 'nallv of the export of grain — such as wheat, barley, 
consists The greater part of the rice pro- 

r'^d ta'^he District is consumed locally, but some finds its way 
duced “ ^ 3^1 Districts of the North Western Pro- 

"Ae wheat trade is growing year by year. The short supply 
, . * . • r*nCTland in 187? has for the first time led to a large 

of this grain m Eg prindisilly comes from parts of par- 

export to that proportions 

^ - ch«, ..fps 
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laige herds of cattle, whkh are fprwarded by road to Calcutta. Their 
dairy produce, such as. butter and is sent occasionally by mil, 
when high prices in Calcutta repay that manner of transit Bhi^pur 
is one of the largest oil-seed producing tracts of the Ganges valley. 

Statement of Staples of Commerce Despatched from the East 
Indian Railway Stations in Bhagalpur District, during the 
Six Months from January to June 1872. 


Names of Articled Exported. 


Nambs or Stations. 


Betel nuts and leaves 
Brass and brass-ware . 
Cotton .... 
Cotton twist . 

Flour .... 
Fruits (fresh) 

Furniture , 

Ghi and Oil , 

Grains (edible and pulses) 
Gunny bags . . • . 

Hemp, jute, and flax . 
Hides and ‘horns , 
Indigo .... 
•Iron .... 
Jaggery sugar 
Lac dye; shell, and stick la< 
Lime . . 

Mahud flowers 
Piece goods . 

Cotton and silk piece 
goods .... 
Roots and dry ginger . 
Salt .... 
Seeds .... 
Sugar . . 

Satranjis and carpets . 
Timber .... 
Tobacco 

Turmeric . t . 

Saltpetre 

Miscellaneous 


Maundt 

Maunds 

Mait ^ 

Maufidt 

... 


H 

... 

... 


7 

18 

7 


“‘s 

... 

24 


959 

15 

34 


... 

17 

3 



... 

33,182 

56,878 

16,404 

2,186 

63 

83 

143 

63 

”18 


299 

95 

24 

705 

868 

1,871 


31 




33 

14 



23 

... 

... 


53 

29 


505 2,851 38 5,505 

247 ... 253 19 2,103 j 

29>049 11,686 13417 152,546 


296,947 983 72,837 44,321 16,907 496,99s 1 
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Statement of Staples of Commerce Despatched from the East 
Indian Railway Stations in Bhagalpur District during the 
Six Months from July to December 1872. 




Namks of Stations. 



Names of Articles Exported. 

3 

.2* 

1 

CQ 

1 

ta 

in 

'd 

JZ 

0 

U) 

0 

0 

"o 

u 

Pirpainti. 

Total. 

Betel nuts and leaves 

Maundt. 

Maund. 

Maunds 

Maunds^ 



161 





161 

Brass and brass-ware . 

302 




6 

308 

Cotton .... 

757 


... 



757 \ 

Cotton twist . 

1,279 

11 




1,290 

Flour ♦. ... 

59 





59 

Fruits (fresh) 

3^66 

263 

156 

106 

*3 

4,004 

Furniture 

53* 

4 

28 


*3 

576 

Ghi and Oil . 

239 

3 



242 

Grains' (edible and pulses) 

62,182 

23,219 

2 *,967 

20,804 

8,473 

*36,735 

Gunny bags . 

1,222 

29 

152 

9* 

32 

*,526 

Hemp, jute, and flax 

*59 


59 

218 

Hides and horns . 

5,040 

204 


293 

262 

5,799 

Indigo .... 

2,831 

3,841 

184 

*,323 

348 

8,527 

. Iron .... 

219 


... 

16 


235 

Jaggery sugar 

29 


... 



29 

Lac dye, shell, and stick lac 

380 


... 

10 

* 

390 

Lime 

881 ; 





881 

Mahud flowers 

3,352 





3,352 

Piece goods . 

546- 



*25 

24 

695 

Cotton and silk piece 

423 




... 

423 

goods .... 
Roots and dry ginger . 

3453 



4,588 

46 

8,087 

Salt . 

•3,026 


5* 

985 

21 

4,083 

Saltpetre 

12,655 

*,79* 

... 


357 

2,148 

25,596 

Seeds .... 

807 

990 

7 , 3 ** 

3,833 

Sugar 

859 

... 


158 


1,017 

Satranjis and carpets . 

37 






Timber .... 

170 




690 

860 

Tobacco 

2,556 

542 

... 

909 

50 

AfiS 7 

Turmeric 

98 

... 


169 


98 

Miscellaneous 

2,063 

276 

*7 

27 

2,552 

Total 

108,975 

y >,990 

23,545 

37,037 

*4,*95 

2*4,742 
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Statement of Staples of Cobimerce Despatched from the East 
Indian Railway Stations in Bhagalpur District during the Six 
Months from January to June 1875. 




Names of Stations. 



Names of Articles Exported. 

1 

PQ 

1 

1 

"a 

w 

t 

0 

0 

Colgong. 

£ 

Total. 


Mounds. 

Mounds. 

. Mounds. 

Mounds. 

Mounds. 

Mounds. 

Betel nuts and leaves . 

1,865 



164 


2,029 

Brass and brass-ware . 

578 

8 


3 

3 

592 

Cotton .... 

337 

4 



... 

341 

Cotton twist . 

1,322 

... 



' 30 

1,352 

Flour .... 

144 

... 


... 


144 

Fruits (fresh) . 


20 


... 


20 

Furniture 

300 


... 

27 


327 

G^/ifandOil . 

404 

1I2 

5 

366 


887 

Grains (edible and pulses) 

124,078 

47,025 

62,642 

34 , 9^1 

25,935 

294,601 

Gunny bags . 

3,139 

133 

179 

29s 

144 

3.890 

Hemp, jute, and flax 

62 


... 

... 

92 

154 

Hides and horns . 

5,747 

... 

4 

725 

252 

6,728 

Indigo .... 

84 

96 


131 


311 

Iron .... 

13 

27 


40 

9 

89 

Jaggery sugar 

222 

61 



28 

3 H 

Lac dye, shell, and stick lac 

670 

... 



16 

686 

Lime .... 

513 




•r 

513 

Mahud flowers 

4,500 



... 


4,500 

Piece goods . 

Cotton and silk piece 

1,149 

8 

3 

103 

35 

1,298 

goods .... 

458 


1,384 

... 

1,056 

458 

Roots and dry ginger . 

2,114 


10,984 

15,538 

Salt .... 

5,542 

314 

292 

367 


6,515 

Saltpetre 

Seeds .... 

... 

1,211 




I, 2 II 

285,327 

119,701 

21,290 

36454 

72,612 

35,270 

Sugar .... 

3,228 

... 


267 


3495 

Satranjis and carpets . 

II 




”67 

II 

Timber .... 

239 

10 


147 

463 

Tobacco 

1,270 

324 


594 


2,188 

Turmeric 

1,703 





1.703 

Miscellaneous 

1,908 

2495 

31 

1,503 

333 

6,270 

Total 

281,301 

KjS 

00 

100,994 

123,249 

63470 

641,952 
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The preceding tables, which are compiled from materials kindly 
supplied to me by the traffic manager of the East Indian Railway 
Company, show the exports by raii from Bhdgalpur District, 
Station by station, for each half year in 1872, and for the first six 
months of 1875. The years 1873 and 1874 have been disregarded, 
on the ground that the traffic in both these years was abnormally 
affected by the famine and the famine relief operations. All the 
returns are in maunds of 80 lbs. weight For general purposes of 
conversion, twenty-eight maunds may be considered equal to one 


ton. 

With these tables may be compared the following figures, which 
exhibit the river traffic of Bhdgalpur District during the year 1872, as 
registered passing down the Ganges at Sdhibganj. 1 hesc returns 
also are in maunds of 80 lbs. weight — Rice, 957 maunds; wlioat, 
181,101 ; other cereals, 46,874 ; pulses and gram, 25,851 ; oil-secds, 
315,675; jute, 6620; cotton, 1938; sugar, 4182; tobacco, 1903; 
spices, pepper, &c., 504 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 38,722 ; 
shell-lac and other dyes, 189; timber, 626; l)rass and brass work, 587 ; 
other metals, 1715 ; salt, 323 ; saltpetre, 3650 ; hides, 6003 ; horns, 
232; ghi, 3786; cotton goods, 48; miscellaneous, 15,218 maunds. 
The upstream traffic destined for Bhdgaljmr for the same twelve 
months was as follows rice and paddy, 24,190 maunds; other 
cereals, 50; pulses and grain, 5846; oil-seeds, 981; jute, 598; 
cotton, 26; sugar, 82; tobacco, 52; spices and pepper, 1203; mis- 
cellaneous A^egetable produce, 26,898 : shell-lac and other dyes, 974 , 
timber, 2127; brass and brass work, 510; other metals, 893; salt, 
150,393 ; silk, 28 ; cotton goods, 130 ; gunnys, 5912 ; betel nut, 379 « I 
’miscellaneous, 19,447 niaunds. 

River Traffic Statistics.— Since September 1875, a new system 
of boat registration has been established on all Uie great water-ways 
of Bengal, and the results arc published monthly m the Statutual 
Reporter. The following tables, which have been compiled from 
that source, show (Table I.) the exports from Bhiigalpur during the 
six months ending February .876 ; and (Table II.) the imports into 
the District during the same period. 


Exports and Imports. 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Bhagalpur District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. Table I. (Exports). ' 


Coal and Coke . 

Cotton .... 

Do. twist (Native) . 
Chemicals and medicines . 
Intoxicating drugs . 

Red wood 
Indieo seed 
Betel-nuts 

Fuel and firewood . 

Fruits, fresh, and vegetables 
Wheat .... 

Pulses' and gram 

Rice 

Paddy .... 
Other cereals . 

Gums and resins 
Jute and other raw fibres . 
Fibres, manufactures of , 
Hides .... 
Horns .... 

Iron 

Copper and brass ' . 

Lime and limestone . 

Stone .... 

Stick-lac .... 

Ghi 

Oil 

Linseed .... 
Til seed .... 
Mustard seed . 

Castor-oil seed . 

Poppy seed 
5.-111 . . . 

Other saline substances . 
Spices and condiments . 
Sugar, refined . 

Sugar, unrefined 
Tobacco .... 
Miscellaneous . 


Timber 
Bamboos . 
Cocoanuts . 
Gunny-bags 
Miscellaneous 


Woollen manufactures . 
Cotton (European) manufacts. 
Miscellaneous (Native) Goods 


Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Total. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 


IOC 





xoo 

80 

20 

264 

187 

214 

125 

890 

156 




4 


160 

6 

40 

7 

71 

10 

36 

170 

23 



... 



23 

50 

50 



150 


250 

90 

... 


... 


650 

740 


50 





so 

I. 34 S 

330 

170 

• #. 



1,845 

lO 

60 

247 

2,326 

4.738 

2,399 

9.780 

126,429 

23.953 

. 13,957 

24.443 

4.137 

2,002 

194,921 

9.838 

1,216 

3.603 

1,340 

1,017 

«S 33 

17.947 

6,645 

150 

1,503 

... 

947 

8,8x4 

18,^ 

10 

214 

10 



414 

648 

9,009 

4.330 

1.258 

2.475 

310 

1,728 

19,110 


II 





II 

1,380 



210 

1,181 

2,069 

4,840 



6 


90 


26 

440 

530 

790 

640 

100 

420 

2,920 

34 

26 

117 

40 


5 

222 

60 

80 



... 

15 

155 


*23 


• «» 

4 


127 

282 



1,607 


4,916 

6,80s 

178,325 

117,728 


... 


20,100 

316,153 


27 


• •• 

17 


44 

663 

403 

273 

540 

488 

300 

2,671 

203 



... 



203 

37.042 

6,081 

10,423 

14.490 

24,046 

7.229 

99.311 

600 




7 


607 

28,273 

20,526 

38,264 

37.034 

16,696 

5,673 

146,466 

17.24a 

981 

731 

392 

115 

25 

19,486 

.35 


... 

2 


... 

37 

866 

455 


... 



1.321 

3,209 



... 



3,209 

211 

262 

> 62 

55 


110 

700 

4,042 

6 

23 

... 

33 

121 

4,225 

172 

195 


... , 

94 

72 

533 

333 

5 

114 

... 



453 

7,082 

968 

796 

1.741 

3,138 

2,430 

16.15s 

434.185 

178,919 

72,623 

87,593 

57,466 

60,586 

891,37a 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

16 


20 

... 

65 

174 


600 

5,500 

425 

!!! 



6.52s 


10 


... 



10 

296 

26j 

50 

140 

140 

140 

1.033 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1.580 


1 - 

::: 


1.580 

I. 3 S 7 

60 

239 

700 

70,800 

1^58 

75.014 

1.357 

1,640 

239 

700 

70,800 

1.858 

76,594 
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STATISTICS OF THE RIVER TRAFFIC OF BhAGALPUR DISTRICT FOR THE 

Six Months ending February 1876. Table II. (Imports). 


Description of Goods. 

bept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Total 

Class I. 








CobI and coke .... 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

3.685 





3,685 

Cotton ..... 
ChetnicaU and medicines . 

11 

45a 

25 

40 

265 

24 

300 

16 

526 

40 

1,568 

' IntoxicatinR druKs . 

*33 

a8 

... 


Vermilion 

16 







Red wood 


< 






Red earth 



It 




15 

White earth, .... 





... 


*25 

Indi^o-seed .... 

Betel-nuts 





... 

100 

100 

*.924 

756 

570 

1,867 

1,380 

261 

6,765 

Fuel and firewood . 

575 

656 

400 

67 

610 

260 

2,568 

Fruits, dried .... 

52 

25 

JO 

2 

3 

9 * 

Do., fresh, and vegetables 

3*8 

1,029 


... 

... 

539 

1,877 

Wheat ..... 

30 

1.245 

375 

12 

38 

1,600 

Pulses and gram 

«.*34 

1,138 

361 

343 

3«5 

640 

3,93‘ 

Rice 

634 

6,894 

i,at7 

1,121 

998 

*50 

11,014 

Paddy 

107 

438 

405 


iB 


980 

Other .cereals .... 

1.396 

333 

759 

1,110 

744 

221 

4,563 

Jute and other raw fibres . 

300 

152 


2 



454 

Fibres, manufactures of . 

10 

325 

399 

1,379 

205 

... 

2,)09 

Silk raw ... . 



to 

3 


» 1 

Horns 

5*8 






518 

Iron 

I 

100 

2 

46 

27 

75 

251 

Copper .and brass 


203 



6 


7rj9 

Other metals .... 

50 

ux 

) 



39 

183 

Lime and limestone . 

4 




... 


4 

Stone 



20) 

... 

810 


1,019 

Shell-lac 



8 


• •• 

... 

8 

Stick-lac 

5 


70 

... 

... 

... 

75 

GfU 

II 

30 


... 

... 

... 

4* 

Oil 




... 

j8 

‘ 4 

*5 

Linseed 

158 

20 



... 

49 

218 

Mustard-seed .... 

1.324 

2,226 


... 

42 

... 

* 3,592 

Poppy-seed .... 

115 

12 

4.266 

... 


3 

1 JO 

Salt 

18.377 

3.632 

1,672 

8,161 

5,212 

41,320 

Other saline substances ’ 

IfJO] 

743 

1.426 

5'5 

727 

1 ,61 /) 

5, '*7 

.Spices and condiments 

• 764' 

31642I 

53 

1 10 

229 

196 

251 

1,603 

Sugar, refined, .... 

2,554 

I.I4' 

715 

785 

375 

8,212 

Do , unrefined .... 


*4,746 

1.479 

3,27 i 

1. 47'^ 

1,323 

25.7^'6 

Tobacco 

1 

UX) 


... 

3" 

... 

149 

Liquor, 

Miscellaneous .... 

2So| 

387 

’"238 

*5 

204 

'2! 168 

250 

3 >i 8 i 

Total 



38.252 

.38,422 

13,449 

12,66^ 

*7.195 

i3,./ji 

133.844 

Class li. 








No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

Cows 



2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Timber 

**860 

304 

22 

... 

t<)2 

... 

F® 

Bamboos 

517 

4* 

500 

525 

410 

2,854 

Cocoanuts ... 

11 Mo 

12,100 


400 

... 


90,150 

Gunny-bags .... 
Miscellaneous . . . ■ 

1,200 

50 

40 

112 

11.492 

2,640 


1,250 

14,284 

Class III. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. . 

Leather manufactures 




200 

... 

... 

•sioa 

Woollen do. 

Cotton fEuropcan) do. • 

Do. (Native) do. . 

7 

80 

900 

2,970 

3,200 

2,725 

74,800 

*6,800 

8,000 

5,695 

Miscellaneous (Native) goods . 

964 

381 

380 

160 

700 

325 

480 

3,910 

Do. (European) do. . 




1000 

... 

1,480 

Total . 

1.05*1 

4,251 

6,305 

26,160 

7,590 

. 8,80s 

54,072 
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From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during the 
half-year in Class L (articles registered by weight only), amounted to 
891,372 maunds or 32,630 tons, of which wheat formed 23 per cent, 
chiefly in the month of September ; stone, 35 per cent., almost entirely 
in September and October; linseed, 1 1 per cent ; mustard seed, 16 per 
cent. ; and castor-oil seed, 2 per cent. The total of the imports in 
the same class amounted to 133,844 maunds or 4899 tons, being less 
than one-sixth of the exports; the chief items were — rice, 8 per 
cent.; salt, 30 per cent; sugar, unrefined, 19 per cent ; sugar, refined, 
6 per cent. In Class II. (articles registered by numoer only) there 
is no item of importance except the import of 90,150 cocoanuts, 
chiefly in^ November. Under Class III. (articles registered by value 
only) the totals in both tables are small. The exports reached 
Rs. 76,594 (;^7 6 5 9, 8s.), of which miscellaneous native goods consti- 
tuted 98 per cent., almost solely despatched in January ; the imports 
aggregate only Rs, 54,072 (;^5407, 4s.), Manchester piece goods form- 
ing 79 per cent., chiefly received in December. The imports in this 
Class are thus exceeded by the exports to the amount of Rs. 22,522 
(;^2252, 4s.), which is hardly the case in any other District in 
Bengal. 

As might be expected, the trade of Bhdgalpiir is almost entirely 
confined to dealings with Lower Bengal Out of the total exports in 
Class L, only 12,934 maunds or i per cent, were registered at Patni, 
the remainder going down the Ganges past Sdhibganj. Of the total 
imports again, only 19,5 1 1 maunds or 14 per cent, came from the direc- 
tion of Patnd; 32,489 maunds ox 24 per cent, passed Daraulf on the 
Ghagrd ; and all the remainder was registered at Sdhibganj or stations 
lower down the Ganges. The total export of food grains during the 
six months was 250,685 maunds^ against a total importation of 
22,088 maundsy showing an excess of exports over imports of 228,597 
maunds y of which wheat alone accounts for 194,921, 

The Statistical Reporter furnishes the following details, from which 
may be roughly estimated the comparative importance of the several 
marts in Bhilgalpur, During the three months, December 1875 
February 1876, the total import of piece-goods was valued at 
Rs. 39,600, of which Bdliyi Sdhibganj received Rs. 21,000; Murlf- 
ganj, Rs. 16,400 ; and Pratdpganj, Rs. 2000. In the two months 
of November and December 1876, the total export of linseed was 
24,913 maunds, of which Bdliyd Sdhibganj sent 8382; Murlfganj, 
5743 ; and Bhdgalpur town, 2826. In the single month of Decern- 
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ber, out of 37,034 maunds of mustard seed exported, Mur%mj sent 
19,699; Bdliy^ Sdh:bganj, 13,140; and Pratipganj, 152$. In the 
same month 24,443 maunds of wheat were exported, of which Sibgaiy 
despatched 6199 maunds; Madahpuri, 5271 ; Kamahtkhand, 4765 ; 
Bhigalpur town, 2717; Parvatf, 2109. 

Railway Traffic Statistics.— The importation into Bhigalpur 
District of salt and piece-goods is thus returned by the East Indian 
Railway Company, for the three months January to March 1876. 
The figures are compiled from the monthly statements in the Statis- 
tisal Reporter.— : at Bhdgalpur station, 15,508 maunds; Colgong, 
5436; Plrpiintf, 1876; Ghogd, 1746; Sultdnganj, 1512; SimuldlA, 
638; total, 26,716 maunds^ against 17,484 maunds imported by 
river- boat during the same period. Piece-goods : Bhigalpur, 4040 
maunds; Colgong, 1928; Sultdnganj, 65; Ghog4, 5; total, 6038 
maunds. 

Statistics of Nepal Trade. — Since October 1875, registration 
stations have also been established on the frontier line, with the 
object ■ of ascertaining the interprovincial traffic between Bengal 
and the State of Nepil ; and the returns arc published quarterly 
in the Statistical Reporter. The frontier stations in Bhdgalpur District 
are at Kandaulf and Blrpur. The following were the totals registered 
at each for the first quarter of 1876 '.—Exports into Kan- 

daulf, Class!., 11,810 maunds; Class III., Rs. 14,398 — Bfq^ur, Class 
I., 2454 maunds; Class III. Rs. Imports from TVir/ff/— Kan- 

daulf, Class I., 5800 maunds; Clasj, HI., Rs. 647 — Bfrpur, Class L, 
2866 maunds ; Class III., Rs. 76. 

The total exports from Bhigalpur District into Nepdl during the 
six months October 1875 to Marclv.1876, were as follows Class I., 
total, 21,458 maunds, or 785 tons ; of which other ‘ cereals ’ fonned 24 
I)er cent. ; paddy, 21 per cent. ; rice, 14 percent. ; salt, ii percent; 
and jiulses and gram, 10 per cent In Class II. there arc no figures 
of any importance. Class III., total, Rs. 37,528, or £^$2, 16s., of 
which cotton European manufactures formed 87 per cent. The total 
imports into Bhdgalpur from Nepdl in the same six months were in 
Class L, total 27,860 maunds, or 1019 tons; of which mustard seed 
ormed 59 per cent, and paddy. 24 per cent Class II. included 
7 elephants, 479 cows and bullocks, and 329 buffaloes. Class III., 
total, Rs. 932 {’^93, 4S.)- 

Capital and iNXEREST.-^The merchants and landed proprietors 
in Bhdgalpur employ capital either in trade or manufactures,, and but 
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rarely in improving the land The largest accumulations are believed 
to be in the hands of the trading community at a few commercial 
centres, such as Bhigalpur and Colgong. Money is hoarded, accord- 
ing to the Collector, by the lower orders of the people. The current 
rate of interest in petty loans, where the borrower pledges some 
small article, such as ornaments or household vessels, is half an 
dnnd in the rupee per mensem, or thirty-seven and a half per cent per 
annum. In large transactiofis, where a mortgage is given on move- 
able property, or on houses or lands, the rate varies from twelve 
to twenty-four per cent, per annum, according -to the necessities of 
the borrower. In petty agricultural advances to cultivators upon 
the personal security of the borrower, the rate varies from thirty-seven 
and a half to seventy-five per cent, per annum. If these loans run, 
as they often do, over a number of years, the former rate is rarely 
exceeded. In the same class of transactions, with a lien upon the 
crops, the amount so advanced is recovered in kind at the rate cur- 
rent in the market, when the new crops are offered for sale, with 
interest at three per cent, per mensem, also paid in kind. The Col- 
lector reports ^t six per cent, per annum is considered a fair return 
for money invested in the purchase of landed property; but this 
rate seems very.swalj ,and is very much below that said to be sought 
for by the p.opcity owning classes' in neighbouring Districts. It 
is also opposed to the information regarding incomes derived 'from 
land, as shenvn in the returns under the road cess and income-tax 
Acts. There are some large banking establishments in the town 
of Bh^dgalpur ; but in the interior of the District loans are chiefly 
conducted by village shopkeepers or mahdjans^ who combine rice- 
dealing with money-lending. Capital is also imported into the Dis- 
trict by Europeans, chiefly from Calcutta, for the cultivation and 
manilfacture of indigo; and by natives from Calcutta, Monghyr, 
Patni, and some large up-country towns, in connection with the 
trade in grain and other country produce. 

Income and Income TAX.-^The only sources of information on 
the important question of the income of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, besides the returns and reports made under various Income- 
Tax Acts from i860 to 1871, are the returns obtained in making the 
Road-Cess Assessments. These last are useful only for the classes 
having property in land, which, however, in this District, form by 
far the most numerous section of the community. The Road-Cess 
Assessments show that the total income of persons having property 
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in land in Bhigalpur is ;^382 ,762 per annum. In i86o*6i^ the year 
in which an Income-Tax was first levied in Bengal, the amount of 
duty paid by agricufctirists, iacjuding landliolders and others, deriving 
their income from landed propeny was ;^67 15, which represehts, 
at the rate of four per cent., a total income of ;^x67;875. In 
*S7*'73» when the lax was last raised, the amount derived from land 
was ;^25 o 8, which, at the rate of one per cent,, gives an income 
derived from land of 2 5 0,800. The Road-Cess valuations were 
made in the following year, and are certainly not too high, when 
it is remembered that the income-tax in the last year of its exis- 
tence was very leniently enforced, and was applied only to in- 
comes exceeding ;^ioo a year, whilst the Road-Cess Act reaches 
those ofj^5. 

The following figures give the number of persons of all classes 
assessed in 1860-61, 1864-65, and 1872-73, arranged in the two first 
years according to the amount of their incomes, and in the fast 
according to their professions as well as their incomes. In 1 860-6 r, 
the number of persons having incomes under ^mounted to 
3015 ; between ;^5o and ;£‘roo, 561 ; between ;^ioo and-;^5oo, 
306 ; between ;^5oo and 1000, 44 ; between ^loco and ^^5000, 
35 ; between ^5000 and 10,000, 3 ; above ^10,900, one person : 
total number of persons taxed out of a population, as then estimated, of 
1,239,666 souls, 3965. In 1864-65 tl'. is total fell to 837; there 
being assessed on anincome between ^50 and ;^ioo, 531 persons 
between j^^ioo and ^£^500, 251 ; between ^£500 and 1000, 27 ; be- 
tween ;£io&o and 5 000, 23 ; between ^^5000 and ;£’i 0,000, 4; and 
above 10,000, one. In 1872-73, the annual return of assessments 
gave the following details : Of persons having incomes between ;^ioo 
and ;^20o, there were professors of (a) religion, 2 ; (^) law, 14; (c) 
medicine, i ; persons following various minor employments, (a) salaried 
clerks, bailiffs, and shopmen, 10; (^) domestic servant, i; persons 
engaged in commercial pursuits— ’general merchants, not manufac- 
turers, 20; piece goods merchants, 45 ; grain merchants, IL5; salt 
merchant, i ; others, 3 ; trader in metals, x ; in food, 5 ; in salt, 3 ; In 
spirits, drugs, and tobacco, 6 ; in miscellaneous articles, 9 ; dealers 
in animals, ;2 ; wholesale manufacturer of sugar, i ; proprietbrs and 
sub-proprietors of land, 178 ; tenants, 141 ; proprietor of houses, i ; 
persons deriving incomes from interest from other sources than 
interest of Government securities, 91 ; miscellaneous income 
holders, 107. Of persons having incomes between ^£200 and 
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;^iooo,' there were, — professors of law, lo; professor of medicine, 

I > salaried clerks, bailiffs, and shopmen, 12; jobbed servant, i; 
general merchants, not manufacturers, 5 ; piece goods merchants, 13; 
grain merchants, 25 ; salt merchant, i ; trader in miscellaneous 
articles, i ; manufacturers of indigo, 4 ; proprietors and sub-proprietors 
of land, 165 ; tenants, 30 ; persons deriving incomes from interest 
from other sources than interest of Government securities, 40 ; miscel- 
laneous income holders, II. Of persons having incomes between 
^1000 and ^10,000, there were, — professors of law, 2 ; manufacturers 
of indigo, 5 \ proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, 34 ; tenants, 2. 
Of persons having incomes of 10,000 and upwards, there were, — 
manufacturer of indigo, i ; proprietors and sub-proprietors of land . 
2. The total amount of the tax raised in 1872-73 was ;^39o6 
which at one per cent, gives a total amount of incomes over ;^ioo 
ol* ;^390>6 oo. 

Revenue AND Expenditure, 1799, 1860-61, and 1870-71.— The 
following statements, taken from the balance-sheets of the District, 
illustrate the growth of the revenue and expenditure during the 
seventy-two years from 1799 to 1871. Accurate comparison, how- 
ever, can be made only between the items at the three periods, and 
not between the totals. The systems of District book-keeping varied 
very much at different times; and amounts have often found their 
way in, which are only matters of account (such as remittances, de- 
posits, profit and loss), and which were intended to record monetary 
transactions between different departments of the administration, or 
between the treasuries of Bhdgalpur and other Districts. After 
making full allowance for these excess sums, I find that the net 
revenue in 1799 amounted to ;^34,747, 13s. 9d.; in 1860-61, to 
.1^85,637, 9s. iid.; and in 1870-71, to ;^i39,535, 3s. 6Jd. The net 
expenditure was in 1799, 17s. iijd.; in i860- 61,;^ 54, 148, 

5s. 6d,; and in 1870-71, ^80,323, 19s. 6jd. 
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* Tot>btain the net revenue, items Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, and 25 roust be deducted from the revenue side, as matters of deposit or account. To o^ain 
the net outlay, items Nos. 11, 13 . 16, i 8 . 21, and 27, must be deducted from the expenditure side The net revenue for 1860-61, therefore, was ;C8s637, os. xid.; 
the net expenditure. ;^54,i48, 5s. 6d. 
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The Land Revenue of Bhdgalpur has varied very much in amount 
since the foundation of the District, owing to the changes in the 
extent of the revenue jurisdiction of the Collector. The earliest 
information is derived from the records of the old Murshiddbdd 
Diwdni office, which shows that according to the assessment of 
Mfr Jafar Murshfd KiiH Khdn in a.d. 1722 the ad jamd tumdri or 
original crown rent of the forty estates, included in the area which 
formed the jurisdiction of the first English Collector at Bhdgalpur, 
was jC^ 9 )^ 9 S‘ ^765, when the Company assumed the adminis- 

tration, this constituted the reorganized assessment, of which £go% 
had been alienated in grants of rent-free lands, ndnkdr estates, and 
other charges connected with the collection. The system of collec- 
tion followed was then, as now, carried out through the zamtnddrs ; 
but as they had not then been recognised as actual proprietors, 
their operations were supervised by government officers called kdmin- 
goSy one of whom was attached ro each large estate, or to two or 
three minor ones. In 1787, the Collector of Bhdgal pur furnished 
to the Board of Revenue a Report on the constitution and duties of 
the kdmingo. It commences with the following vernacular list of 
books and papers, composing his records, to which I have appended 
their English meanings — (i) DasttW-ul-aml, a collection of rules for 
the use of revenue officers, originally issued in the time of Akbar ; 
(2) aml-dastury the book in which orders superseding the rules of 
the dastur-aLdml were entered— the current circulars issued by 
the dmil for the time being in power ] (3) firisht-i-dihdty or list of 
villages ; (4) awdrija^ ordinarily a rough note-book, but in con- 
nection with land revenue an account book specifying first the 
unproductive lands of each village, and then those paying revenue 
field by field, arranged under the names of their occupants ; (5) shdht 
dmdaniy the royal revenue derived from all sources ; (6) ddul-i- 
tashkhis-i-bandobdstj particulars of the assessment and settlement ; (7) 
jamdbandi khdSy account of the revenue assessment of lands in.-eh.arge 
of government officers ; (8) ja?nd sair-Uchabutrd-kotwdli-mdi chau- 
kiydUo-guzarghdty miscellaneous revenue derived from markets, cus- 
toms, and ferries in the headquarters police division; (9) jamd 
mahdl mir bahriy literally an account of harbour dues, but in inland 
places referring to mooring dues on rivers ; (10) jamd pdnchautrdy a 
transit duty of five per cent on merchandise; (ii) jamd mahdl 
badrakiy from badraky an escort,— a charge of one per cent, on mer- 
chandise, levied as the expense of keeping the highways and rivers 
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free from robbers ; (12) ism navlsl uudnddrdft, ]kt of names of 
saminddrs ; (13) haJHkdt hdti zdmin^ particulars of land exempted 
from the payment of revenue under various denominations; (14) 
jamd mtdkarrari'O-ssHmrdrij fixed and permanent revenue; (15) 
wasil bdkij an account of collections and balances; (16)' hcMkdt 
rozinaddrdn^ particulars of pensioners. 

The Collector’s Report proceeds as follows : These accounts, 
when faithfully taken, gave the complete annual history of a taminddri 
—comprehending the ground in cultivation, particularising the portion 
of it which paid rent to Government, and that which was held free ; 
the customs and usages established by former dmih, and those intro- 
duced by the dmils for the time being ; the amount of rent in demand 
from every rayat^ with the balance remaining against any of them at 
the end of the year ; the whole amount of the zatninddds or farmer's 
collections, specifying the particular sums under every head in which 
those collections were made, together with his expenses of collection. 
In short, the object of the kdnungds office was to supply such informa- 
tion respecting the country, that no circumstance of advantage in the 
administration of it should be concealed, nor the zaminddr enabled 
to appropriate any more of the produce of it to himself, than the 
share allotted to him by Gk)vemment ; that no lands might be 
separated from the jamd or rent-roll without authority ; and that the 
real value of the land yielding revenue might be* known at the end 
of one year, and either farmed or kept in the hands of Government 
for the next ; either of which modes it was the right of Government 
to adopt. At what period the kdnungds office was. instituted, or how 
long the regulations above specified were strictly observed, it may not 
now be easy to determine. It is probable that under a Government 
subject to convulsions, they were occasionally violated for the ad- 
vantage of the dmils, the.. zamhddrs, and the kdntingos themselves; 
and that the office, from neglect, has fallen gradually to decay. In 
Bengal little remains, besides the name and the salaries annexed. 
;ln Rchar,^whcroithe anaient usages of the Province have undergone 
fewer alterations, Sav^r retained more of the exejqsc of 

their functions, although, as might be expected, these have often been 
made subservient to the purposes of the zaminddrs. The kdndngos 
of Behar are, however, well informed of those functions, agree in 
their definition, and are ready to resume the strict exercise of them 
to any extent that it may be the pleasure of the Government to 
reouire.” 
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. Under the head of Early History (pp. i8, 19), I have mentioned 
how the land revenue of the greater part of Bh 4 gal}Air District was for 
seven years regularly embezzled. In my Accouni of Pumiah, I have 
traced the gradual decrease of this source of revenue in tliat District, in 
consequence of the fraudulent manoeuvres of the chief native officers in 
charge of the assessment to Calcutta and Murshidibdd. I have not 
been able to follow this decrease so fully in the case'of Bhdgalpur; but 
that some agency, other than deterioration of the soil, must have been 
at work, is shown by the fact that the land revenue in 1799, six years 
after the Permanent Settlement, was only;^30,973. Things, however, 
were then at their worst; and in 1860-61 the revenue from the land 
had increased to ;£^57,904, and in 1870-71 to £t2,i6o. The 
increase had principally been due to resumptions. The transfers to 
the District have had little influence, as they were more than coun- 
terbalanced by those from Bhdgalpur to Monghyr, and to the Santdl 
Pargands, The assessment per acre is everywhere remarkably low, 
particularly so on the north of the Ganges. The following com- 
parisons in certain selected estates, show the annual revenue paid 
to Government according to the Collectorate and Treasury records, 
and the annual value disclosed by the detailed assessments under the 
Road-Cess Act Estate No. 317 on the taujVox Revenue Roll, in 
pargami Bhagalpur, Government revenue, 19s. 7jd. ; annual value at 
the present day,;^373. Estate No. 273, in pargand Chhdf, Government 
revenue, 3s. 3d. ; annual value, ^125. Estate No. 581, in pargand 
Nisankpur Kiiri, Government revenue, £,22^ is. 9d. ; annual value, 
;^2I47. Estate No. 590, in pargand Nisankpur Kurd, Government 
revenue, 6s. 7jd ; annual value, Estate No. 613, in pargand 

Nisankpur Kurd, Government revenue, £\2, 4s. 9d. ; annual value, 
;^3359. Estate No. 621, in pargand Nisankpur Kiira, Government 
revenue, £2^ 6s. lojd; annual value, ;£648. Estate No. 622, in 
/^;^a«^fNisankpurKtira, Government revenue, ;^4, 13s. 7 jd.; annual 
value, ;£ioio. Estate No. 980, in pargand Naridigar, Government 
revenue, ;^‘‘i6, i6s. 9d. j annual value ;^2388. Estate No. 1078, in 
pargand Utarkh^d, Government revenue, £i \ annual value, £32 5- 
Estate No. 1356, in pargand Kabkhand, Government revenue, 3s. 6d.; 
annual value, ;j^43. Nor are these isolated instances. I have chosen 
them from scores in which the increase in value since the beginning 
of the century seems to have been from one hundred to five hundred- 
fold. 

Subdivision of Property has gone on very rapidly under British 
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rule. In 1800, there were 127 separate estates, on the rent-roll 
of the District, held ’by 154 registered proprietors or coparceners 
paying revenue direct to Government. 'J'he total land revenue in 
that year nominally amounted to sikkd nipees 3^7,105 or ;£‘34,89i, 
4s. The latter sum would show an average land revenue paid by 
each estate of ^192, and of ^^163, i8s. 8d. from .each individual 
proprietor and co[)arcencr. At that time, the average revenue paid 
by estates^assessed at less value than ;^io a year, was los. ; by 
estates paying between ^10 and £100, £^^, i6s. ; by estates 
paying over ^100, ^514, 14s. As there were only a few more 
proprietors than estates, their share of the revenue did not fall far 
short of the average in the case of estates. Amongst proprietors 
paying ;^io or less, the average assessment was £^^ 125. ; amongst 
those paying between ^10 and ;({^ioo, the assessment was ;^43, i8s. ; 
and amongst those i)aying over ^"roo, it was ^^443, 6s. In 1870-71, 
the number of estates had increased to 4275, and the registered 
proprietors to 11,546. 'Phe land revenue demand amounted to 
;^72 ,i6o, 19s. loid., or an average payment of £\^\y 2s. 8d. from 
each estate, and of ^25, 12s. 8d. from eaeli individual proprietor or 
coparcener. It thus seems that, in the course of seventy years, 
there was a thirty-fold increase in the number of estates, and a nearly 
eighty-fold increase in the case of proprietors, whilst the revenue had 
more than doubled. The diminution in the value of each proprie- 
tor's share is very remarkable. 

Early Currency. — In connection with the land revenue of Bhd- 
galpur, the following account of the coinage current in the District, 
and in some neighbouring />(i?\i^ands which were then incorporated 
with it, drawn up in the year 1777 by Mr Augustus Cleveland, is 
interesting both as throwing some light on tlie financial relations of 
the different classes of society at that period, and as instancing some 
of the difficulties under which internal trade and the operations of 
Government then laboured. I have been compelled by want of 
space to abridge the report in parts. “The coin.s circulating in 
the several pargands of Bhdgalpur, include Patnd and Murshiddbad 
soiiauis Murshiddbdd and VdXn^sikkds; Dacca, Bendres, and Arcot 
rupees. The surdkhi, chappua^ and mdlit rupees cannot be men- 
tioned as distinct coins, these name.s' being only applied to rupees 
with holes in them, ‘defaced’ or ‘damaged.’ It is impossible to 

^ Properly samudis, i.e. rupees after the third year of their currency, when a 
definite allowance was made for their deterioration. 
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ascertain with exactness the proportionate quantity of each species ; 
but from the best information to be obtained here, the acveral species 
of rupees, exclusive of the sonants^ are not more than one-tenth of 
the whole. In Rijmahdl there are Murshiddbdd and Patnd sikk&s 
and sonautSy Arcot, French Arcot, Bendres, and Dacca rupees ; but 
here the quantity of Murshiddbdd sikkds is the greatest, and the pro- 
portion of the others but inconsiderable. In the District of Bhdgalpur, 
the Patnd sonant rupee is the standard coin used for calcCilating the 
hdttd (or premihm) on the other species. The Murshid^bdd sikkdsy 
of which there are but few, are received only as sonants. On Dacca 
rupees, rupees with holes, defaced or damaged rupees, when paid 
by the rayats to the kdtkindddrs (middle men) or by them to the 
farmers, the mufassal hdttd (or premium in outlying markets) is upon 
an average about 6 '4 per cent., excepting in the pargands of Monghyr 
and Kharakpur, where it is something less j but this rate must occa- 
sionally fluctuate. The sadr bdzdr hdttd (or the premium payable at 
the chief market) varies in the different pargands of this District, but 
from the most accurate inquiries made here, may be returned on an 
average as follows: — Dacca rupees, 3*8 per cent; Bendres, ii per 
cent. ; Arcot, 12 per cent. And at this discount the sonant rupees 
must be purchased of the shroj^s {sarrafs or money changers). In 
Rdjmahdl, when the sikkd is the standard current currency, the sadr 
hdzdr and mufassal hdttdy on reducing other species of rupees into 
sikkdsy is nearly as follows : — Mufassal bdzdr hdttd — Murshddibdd 
and Patnd sonants y 6'i per cent. ; bored, defaced, damaged, and 
Dacca Rupees, 9-6 per cent. ; French Arcot rupees, 18 '3 per cent. ; 
Dughl Benares, 25 per cent. ; Dughi, not including short- weight, 
6 '9 per cent. Sadr hdzdr hdttd — Murshiddbdd pnauts^zxA Patnd 
sonants, 1*9 per cent. ; bored, defaced .anii damaged, 3*2 per 
cent. ; Arcot rupees, io'5 per cent.; French Arcot rupees, 7 13 
per cent.; Dacca rupees, 4*11 per cent.” In the District of 
Bhdgalpur the rents were then paid by the rayats to the kdtkindddrs 
(middle men), by them to the farmers, and by the latter to Govern- 
ment, agreeably to the terms of their agreement, in sonant rupees. 
In Rdjmahdl, excepting the pdrgand of Bettid Gopdlpur, the kdt- 
^indJdrs were obliged to receive from the rayats, in payment of their 
rents, any species of rupees, without discounting them apart from 
the rent under the name of an dhwdh; the reason of which was that 
the premium was calculated at the time of making the Settlement, 
and not when the rents were paid. The middle-men in general paid 
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stkk&s to the farmers. If, however, their payments were made in 
any of the other rupees circulating in the District, the premium was 
charged according to the rates specified above. The Government 
received only si/ikds from the farmers. Mr Cleveland then goes on 
to describe some of the inconveniences arising from these multiplied 
forms of currency, and the power of unjust exaction that it placed in 
the hands of the money-changers. He says : — “ With respect to the 
receipt of the revenue, the Government does not labour under any 
disadvantage. When the amount to be received is fixed in sikkds, 
as it is throughout Bengal, although the payments are made in various 
species of rupees, yet the discount is in favour of Government. But 
the case is reversed when the Government has large sums to, pay, 
such as advances for its investment and for the pay of the trooi)s. Here 
a particular rupee is required, and must often be remitted at a loss, 
or provided at a disadvantageous discount. In the Districts of Bhd- 
galpur, the Patni sonatA o( any year, as above-mentioned, as long as it is 
neither defaced nor damaged, circulates as a standard ; by this the kdUd 
on all other species is regulated. The other species bear but a small 
proportion on the general amount of the whole to the Patnd sonaut; but 
the bdttd on them is not generally fixed, varying in every District, which 
must prove disadvantageous to the petty inland trader, who buys the 
commodities of one District and vends them in another. The more 
general and extensive trader must also suffer. The Patnd sonaut is 
the medium of all purchases and sales. A merchant residing at 
Calcutta or elsewhere, where this species is not easily procurable, 
must not only be at the charges of exchange, but must suffer a loss 
in discounting other rupees for this, or must be at the risk of 
remitting the amount in specie. Hence arises the great advan- 
tages of the shroffs, which are acquired at the expense of the 
merchant. The bdttd on all species of rupees is arbitrary ; and 
as long as this subsists, a merchant cannot exactly calculate his 
losses or gains, T he rayat also, on whose necessity and ignorance 
the shroff imposes for his own emolument, in this respect suffers in 
the same manner as the merchant Whether the existence of various 
species of rupees may not be of use to the circulation of the country 
from the trade cJrried on by the shroffs, is a point for the Board to 
determine ; upon the whole, however, it appears that the establish- 
ment of the sikkd rupee, as the only current coin of the country, 
without the distinction of bdttd, would ultimately be in favour 
of the Government, the merchant and the rayat allowing for such 
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loss as it may be supposed the Government would experience at 
first” 

Protection to Person and Property has steadily increased in 
Bhdgalpur. In 1 7 80, the first year for which records are available, there 
was one Magisterial and one Civil and Revenue Court in the Dis- 
trict ; in 1800 there were one Magisterial and four Civil and Revenue 
Courts; in 1850 the number had increased to four Magisterial and 
ten Civil and Revenue Courts; in 1862 there were six Magisterial 
and eleven Civil and Revenue Courts ; and in 1869 eight Magister- 
ial and thirteen Civil and Revenue Courts. The number of Cove- 
nanted Officers at work in the District throughout the year was one in 
1780, four in 1800, five in 1850, three in 1862, and four in 1869. 

Rent Suits. — The number of rent cases instituted under the pro- 
visions of Act X. of 1859, and Act VIII. (B. C.) of 1869— the Rent 
Laws of Bengal — are returned by the Collector as follow < — In 
1861-62, 751 original suits, with 690 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1862-63, 882 original suits, and 1991 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1866-67, 1426 original suits, and 1263 miscellaneous applica- 
tions; and in 1868-69, 1158 original suits, jttid 2939 miscellaneous 
applications. 

The Regular Police, or constabulary force, stood thus in 1874 : 
— 2 superior European officers, namely a District Superintend#*nt 
and an Assistant Superintendent, maintained at a total salary of 
;^*i3ao a year; 6 subordinate officers, called Inspectors, on salaries 
varying from ^120 to ^^240 per annum; 15 subordinate officers, 
called Sub-Inspectors, on salaries varying from;^6o to 96 a year; 
and 54 inferior officers, called Head Constables, on salaries varying 
from £12 to a year, the whole maintained at a total annual 
cost of ;£3 ii 4, or an average pay for each subordinate and infe- 
rior officer of ;;^4i, los. 4}d. per annum ; 366 constables of four 
grades, receiving annual pay varying from 4s. to ;^io, i6s., and 
maintained at a total annual cost of ;£2934, or an average pay 
of os. 3jd. per annum for each man. The other expenses 
connected with the District Police are; — A sum Of ;^83, 12s. 
allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent and Assist- 
ant Superintendent ; £ 343, 1 2s. for pay and trav^ing allowances 
of their establishments; and ;^598, los. gd. for contingencies; 
bringing up the total cost of the regular police of the District to 
^8393, 14s. 9d. The Census Report of 1872 returns the area’ of 
Bhigalpur District at 4327 square miles, and the population at 
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1,826,290 souls. Compared with these figures, the total strength of 
the regular police force is one man to every 976 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 4123 of the population. The 
cost of maintaining them is equal to a charge of i, i8s. 9d. per 
square mile of area, or a fraction less than ijd. per head of tlie 
population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 


towns. In 1874, it consisted of 6 officers, viz., head constables of the 
fourth grade, on salaries of;^i2 a year, and 126 constables paid at 
the rates of 10s. and 12s. a month, the whole body being main- 
tained at an annual cost of;£853, 4s. A further sum of ^11, 12s. 
is allowed for clothing, and;^8i for contingencies, such as barracks, 
repairs, and lighting; bringing up the total cost of the municipal 
police of the District to ;^ 945 , i6s. These charges are defrayed by 
means of rates levied from the householders and traders living 
within the municipal limits. Xhe Census Report of 1872 returns 
the total population of the two municipal towns of the District at 
74,917 souls, and the number of houses it 12,805. The strength 
of the municipal police, as compared with this population gives 
one man to every 567 souls ; the whole force being maintained at a 
cost of very nearly 3d. per head of the town population, or at the 


rate of a tax of is. 5fd. on each house. 

The Rural- Police of Phdgalpur, like those of most of the Dis- 
tricts of Western Bengal and of Behar, has a double origin. There 
are the old pdshans, nigdhbdm, gordits or bardhiis, as they are 
variously called, the representatives - of the hereditary watchmen of 
the ancient Hindu village communes, holding rent-free lands in 
lieu of other pay ; and the modern chauktddrs of English appoint- 
ment, paid in money or in kind by the inhabitant* of the village in 
which they serve, or the landholder of the estate in which the 
village is included. When the Company took upon itself the Revenue 
Administration of India in 1765. the rural police was represented ex- 
clusively by the former class, which is now generally admitted to have 
been in existence previous to the Muhammadan conquest of Behar 
in the twelfth century. Whatever may have been the case in Ben- 
gal proper, there can be no doubt tliat in this Province the vil age 
commune had an actual existence before that time, and village 
watchmen were one of its institutions. We found them retain- 
ing much of their old position, but in a large de^ee dependent on 
the zaminddrs and farmers. This result followed on the breaking 
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up of the village system, which was occasioned by the introduction 
of Akbar^s revenue reforms. They were, however, still bound to 
protect the property of the villagers, and still held chdkrdn jdgirs^ 
or lands rent-free on condition of such service. There is no sign that 
their position was modified by our administration, until the Permanent 
Settlement in 1793. Section 41 of Regulation VIII. of that year, 
chdkrdn lands were annexed to the revenue-paying lands of the 
zaminddrs^ and declared iiesponsible for the public revenue assessed 
on their estates ; at the same time that all other existing Idkhirdj 
lands were declared to be excluded from, and independent of, assess- 
ment, whether they had been originally “ exempted from the khirdj 
or public revenue, with or without due authority.” On this section 
was founded a claim by all landholders to eject at will village 
watchmen from their holdings, and assess these lands with money 
rents. As early as 1817, we find the Magistrate of Bhdgalpur 
writing to the Superintendent of Police to the following effect : — 
“ Since taking charge, I have left no means untried to ameliorate 
the state of the police. Knowing that a resumption of the lands of 
the village ckaukiddrsy after being brought into a good state of 
cultivation, had been fipequently made by the zamlnddrs^ and think- 
ing that a deficiency in this establishment required attention, I have 
universally called on the zamtnddrs to appoint village watchmen 
with a suitable allowance for their maintenance in specie or lands.’* 
The result of the Magistrate’s action in this case does not appear; and 
I have found no further mention of the rural police till 1846, when the 
Magistrate made a report on their emoluments and their performance 
of their duties, which is not very favourable. “ It is still notorious,” 
he writes, “that ineiost cases these men, instead of affording protec- 
tion to the community, are themselves the offenders ; and that in the 
remaining cases they are almost always in league withthe actual thieves, 
conniving at the commission of crime, and facilitating the escape 
of the guilty parties. The chaukiddrs may now be divided into two 
classes, one of which is paid in money, the other in land ; the fonner at 
the rate of from two to three rupees per mensem, the latter at the 
rate of five to ten bighds each. The plan of paying the chaukiddrs 
in coin is becoming very general ; it seems to have been introduced 
gradi '’lly as the lands were sold from necessity, or resumed at the 
pleasure of the zaminddr^ or by order of the Magistrate. I consider 
this mode of remuneration much superior to the other. It not only 
renders the chauHddr more independent of the landholder; but 
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it also allows the chaukiddr to be always present in his village, and 
ready the moment he is required, which cannot be the case when he 
has also the cultivation of his own land to attend to. As a step to 
improvement, therefore, I propose to place all the chaukUdrs of this 
District on the same footing, and to pay them at a uniform rate of 
Rs. 3 each per mensem ; at the same time directing the zaminddrs 
to resume all the lands whicli have not yet been resumed.” 

The gordits and banihih had by this time ceased to be public 
officers. As the private servants of the landholders, they still con- 
tinued to watch crime in order that their masters might be able to 
comply with the provisions of the criminal law, which required 
owners of land to apprise the regular police of oflfences committed 
fiv their property. According to the Census of 1872, they still num- 
00* men under both names in Bhigalpur District, being found in 
most large villages. They arc all remunerated by small plots of land, 
held free of rent, or at favourable rates. 

The Magistrate in 1846 mentioned some other kinds of rural watch- 
men, whose designations liavc now been absorbed jn the general one 
of chaukiddr. Two were dakhuds and phariddrSj who were employed 
in keeping guard at the police stations in the absence of the regular 
policeman on duty, in attending on the principal police officers when 
engaged in investigations, and in carrying letters and reports. 'I'he 
former class were found principally at the stations along the main 
line of road running up from, Kijmahdl, and west across the Dis- 
trict. Another officer, called a simdndddr, derived his name from 
being bound to escort and protect persons from one boundary 
(a^nd) to the other of a certain tract which was in his charge. 
He has been confounded with other village officials, in consequence 
of his name being explained to refer to the boundaries of village 
lands ; and it has been erroneously thought that it was his duty to de- 
marcate them and settle disputes concerning them. The protection 
of travellers was further provided for by another body of irregular 
police, called shdhrdhi chaukiddrsy or protectors of the king's roads. 
They also guarded the mails from station to station, and this after- 
wards became their main duty. It is hard to distinguish between 
them ^d the dakhuds, except that the duties of the latter were more 
general, those of die former being confined to the roads. I have 
grouped all these kinds of watchmen together, because they were all 
originally, and perhaps down to their extinction or absorption into 
the larger body of village police, holders of rent-free hpid tenuretr of 
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were otherwere remunerated by favourable conditions of land-holding. 
They were^not paid in money or in kind. 

Chattkidars f*ROPER. — ^The second class of the village watchmen 
is composed of the chauktddrs^ specifically so called, who were first 
appointed in Behar about i8i6 ; they have never held land as a form 
of pay, and have always been paid in money or in kind. The appoint- 
ment of these watchmen in country villages was not ordered, or even 
sanctioned by any law or Regulation. It was an executive change 
introduced from the Eastern Districts by the authority of the Magis- 
trate alone. Its origin is thus described by Mr D. J. M'Neile, C.S., 
in his Report on the village watch of the Lx)wer Provinces of Bengal 
in 1866. “ The Superintendent of Police commenced his reforms- 

by drafting a regulation for the better management of the police of 
the cities of Dacca, Patnd, and Murshidabdd. This regulation was 
ultimately passed as Regulation XIIL, 1813, and was the first muni- 
cipal law enacted in Bengal. It provided for the maintenance of the 
Hiaukiddrs on monthly stipends to be paid by the inhabitants of the 
cities mentioned ; the preamble laying down the important principle 
that it is just and expedient that the communities, for whose benefit 
and protection such establishments may be established, should defray 
the charge of their maintenance. By Regulations III., 1814, and 
XXII., 1816, the rules contained in Regulation XIIL, 1813, were 
somewhat modified, and were extended to the head-quarter towns 
of all Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates in the Lower Provinces; 
and the Government signified its intention of gradually extending 
the principles of these Regulations to all the mufassal towns and 
villages in the country.” This intention was subsequently aban- 
doned, probably in consequence of the practical difficulties to be 
surmounted ; but meanwhile local officers had taken up the ques- 
tion of the village watch, with the energy and disregard of legal 
technicalities which characterised their proceedings generally at this 
time. Mr Ewer, the Magistrate of Maimansinh, established a village 
watch in his District, holding the ^apninddrs responsible for its 
support 

The distinction between the two classes oichavMddrs is now merely 
a matter of history ; they have now been united to form a uniform 
body performing the same duties, and all alike subordinate to the magis- 
terial authorities. At the present day, the forms in which payment 
in kind is made are known by the names of hakk, bojhd, and panjd. 
rhese arc also occasionally received as perquisites by chaukiddrs^ 
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who are at the same time remunerated in land o^: money. HM, 
which is the Hindustdnf word for right, is received by the watchmen 
of large villages in which there are shops, or where a market is held. 
It consists of a little of everything -that is sold (such as a handful 
of rice), and is given by the buyer. Bojhdy which means a load, 
consists of one or more bundles of paddy, made over to the chaukiddr 
by the more respectable rayats. It is often left standing in the 
field, and tlie chaukiddr cuts it for himself. Panjd is the amount 
given by a lower class rayat. It signifies a handful, and is also 
given at the time of harvesting. 

Chadkidari Reform. — Since 1870 this important body has re- 
ceived special attention from the District officers of BL^galpur District. 
A new system of police arrangements has been instituted by Colonel 
Go/don, the Superintendent of Police, whereby the onus of investi- 
gating crime is thrown almost completely on the chaukidars ; instead 
of their duties being confined as formerly to merely reporting the 
commission of offences at the police stations, whilst the few regular 
police were burthened by detective duties. The new system has 
attracted the notice of Government ; and has, hftcr three years 
working, obtained the adhesion of the Commissioner of the Division 
and the Inspector-General of Police, besides being introduced more 
or less into neighbouring Districts. I'he following report by Colonel 
Gordon gives a description of the reform, with some preliminary in- 
formation concerning the eJmukiddri force. The village chaukiddr is 
undoubtedly the backbone of the whole police system. As a man, 
he is equal in intelligence to the rank and file of the regular police. 
He has all the local knowledge in which the latter are so deficient ; 
he is less oppressive,' and not so corrupt. His oppression is less felt, 
because it is carried on on a smaller scale, and his petty peculations are 
more willingly conceded than they would be to an outsider. There 
are no duties on which the regular police are employed, which could 
not.be equally well performed by the village chaukiddr under the 
supervision of the officers of the police. The District Superintendent 
has for the last two years worked as much as possible through the 
village chaukiddr^ and the results are most encouraging. The first 
step taken was to ensure that these men were regularly paid their 
salaries, and that they enjoyed full possession of the lands assigned 
to them. As a ' rule, these salaries and tenures, together with 
the hakk, bojhdy and panjd, have been enjoyed without let or 
Wndrance ; and in the comparatively few instances in which they have 
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withheld, no difficulty has been experienced in getting the 
claims adjusted. The post of village chaukiddr is much sOt^t 
after by a certain class, and the old incumbents are very tenacious bf 
their office. The village police in this District is 3721 strong, spread 
over an area of 4327 square miles, comprising a population of 
1,826,290 persons, residing in 2739 villages, containing 329,372 
houses. Of this body 1405 hold service lands, amounting in all to 
5560 acres; and 2316' are paid in money, their total annual salary 
amounting to ^^5088, los. As to religion, they are divided into 3340 
Hindus, no Musalmins, and 271 ‘others,' chiefly aboriginal castes. 
The population of bad characters on the police books, is iioi, and 
about as many more are not on the books.. The bad characters are 
mentioned here, because they are, drawn much from the same classes 
as the village chaiMddrSy are old allies one of the other, and accustomed 
for a long time back to play into each other's hands ; and because 
any measures taken to seciure the efficiency of the one, must neces- 
sarily affect the other. The system adopted towards both these 
classes of men has been as follows :-—In all cases of house-breaking 
and theft, and, indeed, in all the more serious criminal offences in 
which detection has not at once followed the commission of the 
offence, the chauMddrs of the tnahalla^ together with those of the 
neighbouring and surrounding mahallas^ have had a reasonable time 
given them to trace out the offender, failing which they have been sent 
for to headquarters, whatever the distance, and other men have been 
appointed tp act in their absence. They were then called upon for an 
explanation, and in the event of their answers not being satisfactory — 
“ and undetected crime is never satisfactory ” — they were again sent 
home to make fresh endeavours; and so they went backwards and for- 
wards, until such time as the District Superintendent was of opinion 
that they had arrived at a proper sense of the duties to be exacted from 
them, or until they had succeeded in tracing the offenders ,The pien 
when they returned to their duties, were required to pay those who 
had acted for them in their absence in proportion to the amount they 
themselves received. The whole of the chauHddrs had been warned 
personally by the District Superintendent, of the steps which would 
be taken to exact from them the detection of all offences com- 
mitted; and also that they would • individually and collectively 
“ within reasonable distances ” be held responsible for failure. The 
position was very soon accepted by them. Panchdyats were held ; 
and their sarddrs^ who had, of course, been their leaders in col- 
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lusion and not unfrequently in the actual commission of crime, 
came forward, not only promising the detection of crime generally, 
and the suppression of the more serious offences, such as ddkditiy but 
in a manner acknowledging the part, they had previously taken in the 
promotion of it The District Superintendent, when on tour, called 
up the chaukfddrs for instruction and inspection. Each man came 
atteh^ed by the bad characters of his mahallay including those on 
the pc^ice books and the more notorious of those not on the books. 
Former\cbnvictions were gone into, and present means of livelihood, 
and all \sucji particulars as each case seemed to demand. The 
worst characters were put specially under the surveillance of the 
ckaukiddrs of their own and of the surrounding mahalias. In this 
manner, no chaukiddr could plead ignorance of the presence of cer- 
tain notorious persons within a reasonable distance ; and it became 
a question with the chaukiddr^ whether his interest lay on the side 
of the police or the other way. 

The following are some figures showing how far the detection of 
crime was successfully carried out during the four years 1871, 1872, 
1873, and 1874. The number of dakditis in each of these years 
were respectively 13, ii, 4, and i ; and the niiinbei of persons con- 
victed, 5, 2, 25, and none. 'Fhe last dakaiti was committed by a 
gang that immediately fled by the railway, and could not be traced. 
Ji was only in 1872 that the new system was commenced, and in 
1-873 it may be considered to have been working at its best. The 
almost entire disappearance of dakditiy which is the most violent 
form of crime against property, and one which cannot be concealed, 
is noticeable. During the same' four years, the number of cases of 
house-breaking or burglary was respectively 1353, 725, 303 > 

434 ; and of persons convicted for this offence, 62, 51, 62, and 126. 
During the same period, thefts, both ordinary and cattle thefts, num- 
bered, in the several yeans, 526, 516, 405, and 567 respectively. 
The increase rather than decrease in this class of crime is due to 
the fact that ordinary thefts are not committed by habitual criminal.s, 
and have not, therefore, been reduced in number by measures spe- 
cially directed agaitist that class. The number of convictions has, 
however, very greatly increased, a result which the District Superin- 
tendent attributes to greater activity and vigilance on the part of the 
^AauJHddrs. In 1 87 1 , the number of thieves convicted was 1 96 ; in 1 8 7 2, 
253; in 1873^ 373i in 4i5- In all the variouskinds of crime 
{gainst property the total value of the property stolen, as reported 
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to the police, was i8s. in 1871 ; ;^2224, ^s. in 1872; 

;£’879, i8s. in 1873; *874, ;£i325. The value of the 

property recovered was, in i87i,;^492 ; in 1872, ;^9ii, 14s.; in 
1873, :^356,'6 s. ; and in i874,';^624, i8s. These figures show a 
recovery of 177 per cent, of the amount stolen in the first of these 
years, as against 47*1 per cent, in the last. In 1871, the number of 
offences cognisable by the police was 2,402, in which 676 persons were 
put on trial and 407 convicted. In 1872, the number, of offences was 
1875, the number of persons tried 919, and the number of convicts 
564. In 1873 the cognisable offences numbered 1175, 744 persons 
were sent up for trial, and 547 convicted. In 1874, the number of 
offences was 1450; 978 persons were put on trial, and 734 convicted. 
The percentage of cases in which convictions were obtained to offences 
actually committed, or, as they are generally called, ‘ true’ cases, was 
in 1871, 13 per cent. ; in 1872, 28 per cent; in 1873, 4^ j 

and in 1874, 51 per cent. Perhaps the most valuable improvement 
of the four years is the increase in the convictions of receivers of 
stolen property. Of these, 20 were convicted in 1871; 54 in each 
of the years 1872 and 1873; and 123 in 1874. It is these men who 
are the greatest criminals against property; and the conviction of 
one often results in a whole gang of burglars being deprived of the 
means of disposing of their plunder. 

In 1866, Mr M‘Neile returned the number of rural police in 
Bhdgalpur District as follows: — Chaukiddrs^ 3878; of whom 1529 
were maintained by grants of service land, 425 by the zaminddrs^ 
1923 by the villagers, and i by Government, nigahbans, 71, all 
in occupation of lands under a service tenure, which they held 
either rent-free or at a low quit-rent ; total, 3949. The District 
Superintendent of Police, in a return specially furnished to me, gave 
the number of village police in 1874, without distinguishing between 
chaukiddrs and nigahbans^ at 3750, maintained by grants of land 
and contributions from the people at an estimated total cost, includ- 
ing both sources, of ^^6087, i6s. per annum. This would give an 
average yearly income of ;^i, 12s, 5^d. per man; but the village 
watch, as I have already mentioned, receive various perquisites 
from the villagers to whose hamlets they are attached, which 
cannot be estimated in money. Each village watchman or rural 
policeman has, on an average, charge of 88 houses. There is, more- 
over, a body of 34 panchdyat chaukiddrs in 9 villages, in which the 
new chaukidari Act has been experimentally introduced. 
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Including the Regular District Police, the Municipal or Town 
Police, and the Rural Police, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Bhagalpur District consisted in 1874 of a total force 
4325 officers and men, equal to an average of nearly i man to 
every square mile, or i man to every 422 souls. The aggregate cost 
of this force was 6s. 9d., equal to a charge of ^3, i is. 35d. 

per square mile, or 2d. per head of the population. 

For police puqooses Bhagalpur is divided into the following twelve 
police circles or thdnds : — In the Headquarters Subdivision (i) Bhd- 
galpur, with an outqjost at Ndthnagai ayid a force consisting of i 
inspector, i sub-inspector, 3 head-constables, and 22 constables; 

(2) Colgong (Kahalgaon), with an outpost at Pirpdintf, and a force 
consisting of i sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 constables; 

(3) Kamarganj, with an outpost at Shdhkund and a force consisting 
of I, sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 12 constables; (4) Lok- 
mdnpur, also called Parmeswarpur, w'ith an out})ost at Songliyd, and 
a force consisting of i sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 con- 
stables. In the Bankd Sub-division, (5) Bankd, with an outpost at 
Dhdria, and a force consisting of j inspector, 1 sub-inspector, 3 head 
constables, and 20 constables. In addition to this, there are two con- 
stables stationed at Bausf to look after jiilgrims. (6) Katuriya, with an 
outpost at Balhar, and a force consisting of 3 head constables, and 14 
constables ; there are also two constables placed at Jdipur to look after 
pilgrims ; (7) Umarpur, with a force consisting of 1 sub-inspector, 2 
head constables, and 12 constables. In the Madahpurd Sub- 
Division, (8) Madahpurd, with i inspector, i .sub-inspector, 2 head 
constables, and 16 constables; (9) Kishenganj, i sub inspector, 2 
head constables, and 12 constables. In the Supul Sub-Division (10), 
Siipul, consisting of i insjiector, i .sub-inspector, 2 head constables, 
and 16 constables, with a frontier post at Dagmdrd in charge of a 
force similar to that of Bhfmnagar. (ii) Bangaon, 2 head con- 
stables, and 8 constables; (12) Pratdpganj, with i sub-inspector, i 
head constable, and 10 constables ; there are also i head constable 
and 6 constables stationcvl at the Bhfmnagar frontier posts on the 
Nepdl boundary. The remainder of the Regular Police are employed 
on the following services Magazine guard, i head constable and 
4 cdnstables ; guard at the Magistrate’s Court, i inspector, 3 sub- 
inspectors, 6 head constables, and 20 constables ; guard at the Dis- 
trict Jail, 2 head constables, and 28 constables; guard at the 
Central Jail, 2 head constables and 34 constables ; guard of 4he 
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Bhdgalpur Treasury, 2 head cdnstables, and 12 constables ; guard of 
the three Sub-Drvisional Treasuries, 3 head constables and 1 2 con- 
stables; guards of the two lock-ups of Bdnkd'and Madahpui 4 , 2 
head constables and 1 1 constables ; reserve in the lines, including 
men sick and on leave, i inspector, 2 sub-inspectors, 8 head con- 
stables, 76 constables, and i drill instructor. 

Jail Statistics. — There are two main jails in Bhdgalpur, viz., the 
District jail, with two lock-ups attached, at the headquarters of the 
Bdnk^ and Madahpurd Subdivisions ; and the Central jail for pri- 
soners whose term of incarceration exceeds one year. There is no 
lock-up at Supul, but prisoners are kept in the guard-room of the police 
station, and sent on as soon as possible to Madahpurd. The Govern- 
ment regulations require that prisoners shall not be detained longer 
than a fortnight at a subdivisional lock-up, before being sent into the 
District jail ; from which again, in case of their sentences extending 
to a year or more, they are removed to the Central Jail. The District 
Jail is built on the ordinary plan, and requires no special description. 
The Central Jail is at the present time (1875) incomplete. It was 
commenced in 1869, and its construction had cost, to the end of 1874, 
^24,860. It is of the form of a diamond, witli the major axis run- 
ning north and south, each side measuring ti8o feet. The north 
and south comers are cut off by walls running cast and west from 
the centre of the main walls, so that the centre and main portion is 
a perfect hexagon. In this the whole of the native male prisoners 
are confined in twelve barracks, which are included in six wedge- 
shape yards radiating from the centre of the whole jail. Within 
each yard there are workshops, cookhouses, and wells, so that 
entire segregation of the different classes of criminals can be effected. 
The whole of the central enclosure is not completely filled by the 
yards, two spaces, somewhat larger than the yards, being left to the 
east and west, in which some solitary cells >vill be built, and which 
will also be partly left open for the i)ur[)oscs of freer ventilation, an 
free passage being provided to all parts of the jail for the east and 
west winds, which are the most prevalent. In the northern triangle, 
cut off from the diamond by the inner wall above mentioned, is 
situated the male hospital, with a cook-house, store-house, and dead- 
house. The southern triangle is divided into five minor compartments, 
the most southerly of which is the female hospital, the others contain- 
ing two prison wards and workshops for women and boys, and one for 
Europeans. The jail is intended -for a population, exclusive of those 
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confined to hospital, of 993 souls, consisting of 90a adult native 
males, 60 females, 26 boys, and 5 Europeans. The hospital for men 
contains 90 beds, and that for women 10 beds. There are besides 
20 solitarycells. The jail is protected by a guard of regular police, 
consisting of i Sub-Inspector, 3 head constables, and 54 constables ; 
and the prisoners are supervised by a body of paid warders. 

The following figures are taken from the Annual Administration 
Report of the Inspector General of Jails for the year 1872-73 ; 
and from a return specially prepared in the Inspector Gencrars 
office, showing the jail population of ihe District, cost of mainten- 
ance, value of jail labour, etc., for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 
1870-71. In making comparisons with other Districts, the figures for 
these three early years may be taken as an index of the crime of the 
District. In following years, however, it must be remembered, in 
the case of the District Jail, that a large number of its criminals have 
been transferred to the Central Jail to work out long term sentences. 
Similarly, it is impossible to take the number of inmates in the latter 
jail as a guide to the criminal population of Bhdgalpur, in as much 
as a large and, with the figures at my disposal, indeterminable num- 
ber of pri.soners are constantly being drafted in, from the over-crowded 
jails of Nadiyd, Murshiddbdd, Purniah, and other Districts. The 
figures for the early years arc not, however, without a considerable 
element of uncertainty, in consequence, principally, of a faulty system 
of returns. Since 1870, an improved form of returns has been 
adopted, and accuracy is believed to have been obtained. 

In the year 1857-58, the first for which statistical materials arc 
available, the daily average number of prisoners in the Bhdgalpur jail 
was 494 ; and the total number of admissions of all classes of pri- 
soners, civil, criminal, and under trial, 1 787. 'I'hc di.scharges were 
as follow : — Transferred, 189 ; rclcvascd, 1207 ; escaped, 12 ; died, 

1 1 7; executed, 9; total, 1534. In 1860-61, the jail returns show a daily 
average prison population of 299, the total number of admissions 
during the year, under all heads, being 713. The discharges were : 
— Transferred, 65; released, 638; escaped, 12; died, 51 ; executed, 

I ; total, 767. In 1870, the daily average jail population was 431 ; 
and the total number of prisoners admitted during the year 1296, of 
whom 947 were admitted direct, and 349 were transferred. The dis- 
charges were Transferred, 29 ; released, 1017 ; escaped, 21 ; died, 

7 ; executed, i ; total, 1075. The Report of the Jails of the Lower 
Provinces for 1873 g'ves the following figures for that year, the 
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last for which returns have been published. The daily average 
‘lumber of prisoners was 308, of whom 8 were civil prisoners, 
15 under-trial prisoners, 244 labouring convicts, and 41 non-labouring 
convicts. Amongst these there were 9 women. The total number of 
prisoners admitted during the year were 937, of whom 232 were from 
other jails on transfer. The discharges were: — Transferred, 19 1 ; 
transported, 10 ; released, 559 ; died, 44 ; executed, 3 ; total, 
807. 

In 1872, the daily average number of convicted prisoners in 
the Central Jail was 777. There were no civil or under-trial 
prisoners, and there is no accommodation for the reception of 
such. At the beginning of the year there were no prisoners in this 
jail, but during the year 1247 were transferred to it from other jails, 
whilst 78 were transferred from it. As the least period for which a 
prisoner is confined in this jail is a year, there were no releases dur- 
ing the year; there were 3 escapes and 15 deaths. In 1873, 
daily average number of convicts was 910; 617 were transferred 
during the year from other jails, and 1 2 1 to other jails ; there were 
1 10 deaths, of which 44 were caused by cholera. No f«male prisoner 
was an inmate of the jail either in 1872 or 1873. 

Jail Mortality. — The unsanitary condition of the Bhigalpur 
Jails has been repeatedly rendered conspicuous by a heavy mortality 
amongst their inmates. In 1857-58 the admissions to hospital amount 
to 99 ’33 per cent, of the moan jail population, that is, nearly every 
person in the jail passed through the hospital. In the same year, 
the death-rate was 2 3 '68 per cent., or very nearly one in four of the 
jail population, which for a daily average of 494 prisoners, gives the 
excessive total of 134 deaths. In 1860-61, the percentage of admis- 
sions to hospital rose to 42575 i)er cent., in other words, everyone 
of the jail population was in hospital more than four times during the 
year. The death rate was, however, a little lower, being 17 ‘05 per 
cent., or 50 deaths in a total daily .strength of 299. During the last 
four years of the following decade, there was a considerable improve- 
ment in health, the hospital admission rate for 1870-71 having fallen 
to 33*17 per cent, and the deaths to i‘62. In 1868, during this 
temporary lull, the medical officer made the following report, which 
gives some further figures illustrating the previous condition of the jail : 
“No such healthy year has been known. Both the admissions into 
hospital and deaths have been fewer than in any previous year. One 
man died out of hospital, one from cholera, one from sheer old age, and 
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the total deaths were six, so that from all ordinary diseases put 
together, only three persons died. There was an epidemic through- 
out the year ; and the jail was, I think, on the whole, healthier than 
the town. The following shows the admissions and deaths of the 
year as contrasted with the three previous years, in all of which 1 had 
medical charge : — 1865, admissions 422, deaths 12 ; 1866, admissions 
43 *> deaths 27 j 1867, admissions 39®» deaths 15 ; 1868, admissions 
229, deaths 6 ; total for four years, admissions 1473, deaths 63. 
Total for four previous years from 1861-64, admissions 2358, deaths 
160; while in one year 1855, the admissions were 734, and the 
deaths 179. In old times this jail was crowded with prisoners — the 
roofs were low and arched like bomb-proof barracks, and the con- 
servancy was bad. Now the conservancy is veiy good ; the jail is 
not overcrowded ; the old roofs are gone, and the wards are nearly 
all 19 feet high, with square roofs. I attribute the still further im- 
proved state of the prisoners in 1868 to two circumstances,— ist, 
prices have been low and work abundant, and j)risoners have, as a rule, 
come into the jail in better condition than usual ; and 2d, the llehar 
diet scale was introduced in February last, for all labouring j)ris()ners 
whose term exceeds six months.” The medical officer further 
stated that he had not known a single ()erson to weigh 2 maunds 
(ii stones 6 lbs.) on admission. Women, as a rule, weigh less 
than one maund stones 10 lbs,). 'I'he average weight of all is 
a trifle under i maund and 9 sers (or 7 stones Fnglish weight). 
It is clear that such people could not afford to lose weight ; and 
although the Behar diet is much more expensive than the 
Bengal one- as attd is considerably dearer than rice— it was con- 
tinued. The men who fell off most were the hill men from the 
Santdl Parganis, In one case four men lost 52 lbs. in a little over 
two months, although not one of them hud ever been in hospital, or 
once complained of sickness. lleadd.s, “I hope that this jail has 
finally lost its bad pre-eminence as the most unhealthy jail in Bengal, 
in which words it was spoken of by the Inspector-General of Jails, 
in his Annual Report for 1857. Its former mortality was 26 per 
cent, per annum on its strength, while for four years past it has 
only averaged 4 '6 per cent., and in 1868 under 2 per cent." 

Unfortunately, these anticipations have not been realised, as may 
be observed from the fact already mentioned, that in 1873 there were 
44 deaths to an average daily population in the jail of 308, or i2’o8 
per cent. It is, however, explained that the majority of these deaths 
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took place amongst “ moribund prisoners,” as the jail superintendent 
describes them, frSm the Central Jail, where cholera and scurvy were 
prevalent, and from which 87 prisoners were transfened to the Dis- 
trict Jail, confessedly in consequence of their being in a state of health 
rendering them incapable of work. In 1872, the death rate was only 
7*23; and as penal labour had been much more largely exacted from 
convicts in 1873, it was thought that this change might have tended 
to the great increase of mortality. The Jail Superintendent differed 
from this view, for the following reason given in his Report for the 
latter year. In 1872, there were two flour-mills and two oil-mills, with 
a daily a/erage of 7*8 men employed in them ; the death-rate of the 
jail was then i *88. In 1873, the number of oil-mills was increased to 
six, and the wheat-mills to twenty-two, thus giving employment to a 
daily average latterly of 52 men, a number which was very constant 
throughout the year, because the demand foi* flour by the local 
native Regiment, and for oil in the Central Jail, seldom or never 
varied. The daily tasks were as severe as in other jails, being a maund 
of wheat and 10 sers of mustard-seed. Leaving out of account the 
moribund prisoners from the Central jail, who never did any of this 
labour, the rate of mortality was 3*26, including two fatal cases of 
cholera. Two of the deaths took place among the men employed in 
wheat-grinding, one of which was clearly caused by the man’s eating 
uncooked wheat when the work-overseer was not looking, an excess 
which brought on peritonitis, of which he died in three days. Wheat 
grinding is' so far injurious that it tempts prisoners to eat wheat, 
which sometimes causes severe irritation of the bowels. Apart from 
this, the actual labour in grinding tends to increase weight and 
develop muscle. 

During its short existence, the Central Jail has not obtained a 
reputation for healthiness. In 1872, the year it was opened, the 
death-rate/ was only 1*39 per cent., against v/as 5*34 in the jails of 
Bengal and Behar generally ; but in 1873 the rate of mortality rose to 
1 2 *08, as compared with 4*85 in other jails. The very unhealthy con- 
dition manifested in this and other jails of Behar, induced the Govern- 
ment in January 1875 to issue a Commission to inquire inio the 
cause of the mortality. The following are some of the remarks of the 
Commission on the Central Jail of Bhdgalpur **This Jail is still 
in an unfinished state, and severjd important deviations from the 
original plan have been made. There are twelve barracks now occu- 
pied, each having beds for 74 male adult prisoners. These are dis- 
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posed on. either side of the central path in six enclosures, three on 
either side, with two long barracks in each, 187 feet long by 20 
broad. There were 760 male prisoners, including 13 boys, in 
confinement. The hospital accommodation for men is also ready. 
Two of the barracks now occupied, viz.. Nos. 3 and 4, are of unbaked 
clay, the remainder are of burned bricks set in mud and faced with 
mortar. The plinths of none of them are sufficiently raised above 
the surface level, and in all of them indications of damp may be seen 
on the walls— in some to tlie height of three and even four feet. No. 
7 barrack is the best raised, and in it the indications of damp are 
least apparent. The floors of all are composed of earth thrown in 
and beaten down. There are two barracks for female prisoners cal- 
culated to accommodate 30 in each. The hospital for them is in an 
enclosure behind. By some curious mistake, the breadth of this 
buildihg is two feet less than the barrack for the healthy. I he same 
mistake has been made in the hospitals for male adults ; tiie breadth 
of these is 18 feet, while that of the barracks is 20. The general 
appearance of the prisoners, as it would be natural to expect among 
specially selected men transferred from other jails, was better than in 
any of the District jails inspected. Still, even among such transfers, 
only 42 out of 65 who had been there less than one month, could be 
pronounced to be in good health ; the other 23 indilTercnt We 
were Surprised to find no less than 85 men over 45 years of age; of 
these 42 were in good health, 41 indifferent, and 2 in bad health. 
Of 495 under 45 years of age, 321 appeared to have good, 17 1 in- 
different, and 3 bad health. This, however, does not include the 
hospital, in which we found 51 actually sick and 26 convalescents, 
equal to over 10 per cent, of the total population. Most of these 
men were jaundiced and anaemic. Forty-five deaths occurred last 
year in an average strength of 809, which gives a mortality of 55 per 
thousand. Of these deaths 25 were from cholera, 6 from dysentery, 
and 3 from diarrhoea. In 1873 the mortality was more than double. 
With an average strength of 910, there were 1 10 deaths, equal to 120 
per thousand. Of these, no less than 44 were from cholera, 26 from 
dysentery, and 24 from diarrhoea. This state of matters in a newly- 
built and still unfinished jail, having for its inmates prisoners speci- 
ally selected as being able-bodied and below 45 years of age, is suffi- 
jciently startling. For probable causes we assign among others, rst, 
barracks faultily constructed both as to size and ventilation ; 2d, in- 
sufficient clothing in the cold weather ; 3d, having to work from 6 to 
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10 in the morning after too long abstinence from food. With refer- 
ence to this last point, we learned that from 5.30 to 6 p.m., the time 
of issue for the evening meal, until 10.30 to 1 1 a.m., the hour for the 
morning meal, an interval of 1 7 hours, the prisoners havt no food ; 
and as a matter of course the first portion of the day’s work, per- 
formed on an empty stomach, must be extremely exhausting. To 
obviate so long a fast, we recommend that either after the evening 
meal or early in the morning, an allowance of J lb. of parched grain 
be given to every prisoner employed on hard work in connection 
with the building operations ; or, better still, let them have their 
breakfast before going to work, and the parched grain to eat at mid- 
day during the hour of relaxation from work.” 

Jail Diseases. — Dr Baillie, the civil surgeon and visiting officer 
of the jails, whilst recognising the above circumstances as aggravating 
causes of disease, assigns as the proximate source of mortality an 
endemic of jaundice and scurvy united/ and often concealed under 
the appearance of anaemia and bowel complaints. I extract part of 
his report for the year 1874, which exemplifies to some extent the 
general anaemic condition of the people of the whole District. “ I 
found a considerable number of men returned as ‘attending 
hospital,’ who were really under medical treatment. Of the causes 
of sickness, diarrhoea and dysentery form the largest part ; by these 
two affections, 160 cases, or more than 25 per cent, of the whole 
admissions, were caused. This number is, however, far less than in 
the previous year, when there were 249 admissions, while the deaths 
were only 9, or less than 6 per cent, in 1874, against 50 or 20 per 
cent, in the previous year. The affection was not generally in an 
acute form; and, except when complicated by affections of other 
organs, or by conditions affecting the general health, did not prove 
obstinate. The disease which caused the next largest number of 
admissions was ague, of which in cases are shown. It was preva- 
lent also in the rainy months, and was of a mild ordinary character, 
no deaths being attributable to it; 83 cases,, and 26 deaths, are 
returned as due to cholera, which appeared in an epidemic form also 
in the months of J uly, August and September. J aundice is returned for 
44 admissions and 2 deaths, and with it I propose to consider cases 
under the following heads — General debility, 4 cases and 2 deaths ; 
ascites, 4 cases and i death ; scurvy, 3 cases and i death ; remittent 
fever, 1 case and i death ; and pulmonia, 1 death, which Was first 
admitted as ague and jaundice. These 66 cases include a form of 
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disease which has been prevalent for a long time past ; and there is 
reason to think that a considerable portion of the cases returned 
as ague, dysentery, and diarrhoea are cases of a similar character. 
Jaundice, as a separate affection, is first noted ii) the returns in the 
end of 1872, one case having been admitted to hospital in September 
of that year, and 30 more in the three following months ; in 1873, 
34 cases were admitted, and in the year under report there are 44. 
All these are cases in which the characteristic symptom, the dis- 
coloration of the conjunctivae, was well marked ; but a much larger 
number of cases occur in which there is nothing more than an olive- 
tinted pearly condition of that membrane, and on turning down the 
lower lid, it is found pale and bloodless to a greater or less extent. 
This milder condition affects a very large proi)ortion, j)robably 50 
per cent, of all prisoners in the jail. In this stage of the affection, 
the men do not suffer materially in physical condition ; in fact, if 
well fed, and not required to labour, they sometimes improve 
materially in condition, but, after an uncertain jieriod, other symptoms 
appear. Either actual jaundice becomes markedly developed ; or, more 
commonly, the men apply to be admitted to hospital on account of 
general weakness, slight attacks of ague, or affections of the bowels, 
dysentery, and colic. The cases returned as anaimia, general debility, 
dropsy, and ascites are a still later stage of the same affection, in 
which one or other set of symptoms specially [)redominates ; and, as 
might be expected, pthisis pulmonalis, in one form or another, is not 
unfrequently found to be associated with it. The symptoms of the 
affection are, in addition to those already mentioned, marked dry- 
ness of skin, extreme languor, disinclination for food, colic, high- 
coloured urine, loss of weight. In many cases I have found on the 
labour tickets records of punishment for short work at distant 
periods, which I have no doubt often indicate the commence- 
ment of the disease, and real inability to complete the full task 
rather than to the neglect to which it has been attributed. As the 
anaemia increases, dropsy is exceedingly likely to be developed in 
the mildest form, as slight adama of the lower extremities only, or 
as general dropsy or ascites in the more advanced forms. A very 
intractable form of diarrhoea usually sets in at last, and is the proximate 
cause of death. The affection of the gums, returned as scurvy, 
appears to be a development of the same affection, only in a some- 
what different direction. On the 20th December last, when I 
examined the mouths of 510 men who were paraded for inspection. 
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I found 229 of them with the gums either blue, spongy, bleeding, 
ulcerated, or with discharge of purulent matter from them ; and a 
considerable number with sores on the insides of the cheeks and 
lips. This affection is very often associated with the jaundiced con< 
dition, though frequently also it exists separately. The post-mortem 
appearances in the cases of those who died are anaemic to a most 
marked extent I have noticed that, in some cases, blood that 
escaped ran over the table, leaving scarcely any red mark at all, and 
was extremely fluid. The general bloodlessness of the various 
organs was constantly noticed. Intense yellowness of every white 
tissue in the body was frequently very marked, sometimes -to ^in 
extent altogether out of proportion to the similar condition of the 
conjunctivae. The fluids were also deeply tinted in the pericardium^ 
the peritoneum, the membranes of the brain, and often in the pleura. 
In addition to these general conditions, more or less ulceration of 
the large bowel is almost always found; and other appearances 
referable to old disease of the lungs, pleurisy especially, have b^n 
frequently observed. On the other hand, the absence of active 
disease, as of the liver or spleen, has been repeatedly noticed. The 
spleen is perhaps even less frequently found enlarged than is usual 
in post-mortem examinations of natives ; and the liver, though often 
noted as * gorged with bile, somewhat congested, of nutmeg ap^ 
pearance,^ &c., does not afford evidence of long standing disease. 
The gall bladder is usually found to contain more or less bile') bat 
in no case has any obstruction to the ducts been found, though 
frequently sought for. In investigating the causes of the disease, the 
results of the post-mortem examinations soon led to the conclusion^ , 
that it is altogether independent of any acute affection of the liv^. 
or spleen. The sanitary conditions in which the prisoners lived 
were next examined. Among the unhealthy conditions detected 
were defective drainage, exposure to atmospheric changes, imperii^t 
conservancy, bad clothing, food of inferior quality, constant labour, 
foul air from over-crowding, —sufficient causes, certainly, to account 
for almost any amount of disease, but not adequate to explain the 
peculiarities of the special disease under consideration. The marked 
improvement, however, which followed the use of the potash salt, 
led me to the consideration of a defect in that particular element of 
the diet Potash is said to be the salt specially required for the for- 
mation of the ‘formed tissues and blood corpuscles. This last point 
seemed especially important, as confirming my idea that the different 
symptoms of the affection,— the jaundice, anaemia, and .affection of 
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the gums — ^were but different results of some general cause ; and I 
have now no hesitation in asserting scurvy, modified by certain in- 
sanitary conditions, to be that cause.” Dr Baillie draws attention also 
to the fact that the greater part of the vegetables used are species of 
the natural Order Cucurbitacepe, “ which are well known to be almost 
worthless as food, and entirely so as antiscorbutics.” The injurious 
effect of exposure to the sun, in the case of prisoners employed as 
masons and bricklayers in the construction of the jail buildings, is 
shown by the per-centage of sick being in that class 109, as against 
52 in the case of carpenters, and 45 in the case of cooks, who both 
work under cover. 

Cost of Jail MAiNTENANCE.~The average cost of maintenance 
of each prisoner in the District Jail of Bhdgalpur, including rations, 
establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other 
expenses except the prison police guard, ds returned as follows : — In 
i^57'5^> it £4, i6s. 4|d. per head ; in 1860-6 r, £4^ ^s. 8jd. ; 
and in 1870-7 1, ;^3, 15s. 5jd. The cost ofthejail police guard in 1870 
amounted to an average of 15s. 2d. per head, making a gross charge 
to Government jn that year of £4^ los. 7jd. per prisoner. The 
Inspector General of Jails, in his Report for 1873, returns the total 
cost of the Bhdgalpur District Jail, including police guard, but ex- 
cluding the expenses of alterations and repairs, and the cost of the 
manufacture department, at ;^i444» i8s. 7jd., or an average of 
£4^ 13s. lod. per prisoner. This total includes ^£825, t6s. lod. for 
diet, or a dietary charge per head of;^2, 13s. 7id.;aml /;474,os. 9jd. 
for the jail establishment, or an average of los. 9jd. per prisoner. 
The cost of the police guard, which is included in the general police 
budget of the District, was £2^4, 8s. Excluding this amount, the 
total cost of the jail for 1873 was £14^!^ i6.s. 7jd. 

In 1873, the average cost of maintenance per prisoner in the 
Bhdgalpur Central Jail, including rations, ^tablishment, clothing, 
hospital charges, police and contingencies, was £^, 2s. sd. 'Fhe 
total cost of the Central Jail in that year was £4^^% los- 7d., of 
which £21^2, 9s. I id. was for rations, giving an average annual 
dietary charge per prisoner of £2^ 12s. 4jd. The cost of the ebtal> 
lishmentwas;£i869, 2s. 5 Jd,, or at the average rate of £2, is. id. 
per head of the jail population. Thk is exclusive of public works 
or building and repairing expenses, which amounted, according to 
the Inspector General’s Report, to /5813, 2s. for the year. The 
cost of the police guard, which is also included in the District police 
budget, was £^oi, 4s. 
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Jail Manufactures. — An increasing proportion of the expense 
of the jails is recovered by Government in the form of the profits 
derived from j^il manufactures. In 1857-58, the financial results 
of the prison manufactures in the Bhdgalpur District Jail were 
as follows : — Value of articles sold, ;^i56, 6s. 6Jd. ; value of labour 
employed for public purposes, £1^4, Ss. 9d. ; value of articles 
remaining in store at the end of the year, ^57, 19s. 2jd. ; total 
credits, ;^346, 9s. 5|d. Deducting from this the sum of ^4, 
2s. 6Jd., as representing the value of articles in store at the end 
of the previous year, and 7s. iid. for charges inj:urred during 

the 3^ear in the purchase of raw material and the repair of plant and 
machinery, the result shows an excess of receipts over expenditure 
^93* ©id-, and an average earning for each prisoner en- 
gaged in manufacture of i 8 s. lod. In 1 860-6 t, the value of articles 
of prison manufacture sold amounted to ;;^^8o3, 14s. i|d., which 
together with ;^43, 14s. 8jd., the value of labour employed for public 
purposes, and ;^i40, 14s. io|d., the value of articles remaining 
in store at the end of the year, gives a total of ^988, 3s. 8|d. as the 
value of prison labour for the year. Deducting ^^36, los. 6d. as the 
value of articles in store at the close of the preceding year, and 
£549i os. 9j^d. for the charges of manufacture, the result sliows a 
net profit of ;^439, 2s. iijd., the average earning of each prisoner 
engaged in manufacture being ^2, 17s. 6d. During the next ten 
years the profits from jail manufactures continiu > increase ; a much 
smaller number of prisoners were thus employed but the average 
earning of each was more than quadrupled in that period. The figures 
for 1870 arenas follow: — Credits : value of articles sold during the 
1081, 13s. I Jd. ; value of manufactured articles remaining in 
store at the end of 1870, ;^5i9, 14s. 2|d. ; value of plant and ma- 
chinery in store at the end of 1870, ;^ii, 13s. 3d.; total credits, 
;^i6i3, os. 7d. Debits: value of manufactured goods and raw ma- 
terial in store at the close of 1869,^290, 4s. ojd. ; value of plant 
and machinery in store at the close of 1869, 13s. 3d.; raw 

material, plant and machinery purchased, and all charges incurred, 
;^740, 9s. 7d. ; total debits, ^^1042, 6s. ii^d. Excess of credits 
over debits, or net profit, ^^570, 13s. 7jd., the average earning 
of each prisoner engaged in manufacture being ;^i3, 5 s. 4|d. 
The average cost of maintenance of each individual prisoner in 1870 
was;^3, 15s. 5jd., so that each labouring prisoner, besides support- 
ing himself, earned nearly sufficient to support three others. The 
total cost of the jail in 1870 was 1682, 14s. iod.| or thre^ times 
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as much as the profit on manufactures. In 1873, the total cost 
of the manufacturing department was ;^ioi7, 15s. iijd., and 
;^ii40, IIS. id. was remitted to the treasury as proceeds of the sale 
of jail manufactures, giving an actual cash profit of;^i22, 15s. i}d. ; 
the average earning of each manufacturing prisoner being ;£’4, 13s. 
lojd., and his share of the profit los. id. Of the daily average of 
244 labouring convicts in the jail during 1873, 13 were employed as 
convict warders, 45 on other jail duties such as cooking and con- 
servancy, 10 on road work, 25 on jail repairs under the Public Works 
Department, and 122 on manufactures. Of these latter, 6 were 
employed in gunny weaving, 22 in grinding flour, 40 in making 
bricks and pounding surl/it, 1 5 in cloth weaving, 7 in oil pressing, 
14 in carpet- making, 7 in making twine, and 7 in the jail garden. The 
Central Jail, although opened in 1872, has not yet been completed ; 
and no work.s have been carried on, except such as arc connected with 
the construction of the jail. The Superintendent reports : 1 here are 

no manufactories of any kind earned on for the benefit of the jail, the 
whole of the prisoners being employed by the Public ^\orks Depart- 
ment. The pri.soners have made all the biieks and tiles used in the 
buildings. They have also excavated and made hine, and 

manufactured twine and baskets. With the exception of a few paid 
masons and cariienters, the jirisoncrs have executed all work in 
connection with the construction of the jail, including masonry, 
carpentry, and blacksmiths’ work. The v.aliic of the prisoners’ 
labour, supplied to the Public Works Department dunng the year 
1874, amounted to ^2296, 4s. ; the prisoners were charged at 3d. 
a-day per head all round. 'Fhey have also cultivated vegetables and 

condiments for jail consumption. 

Educational Stativiu s. The iirogrcss of caiiation m Bhigal- 
pur has been small, when coin|.arecl with its great rtiffusion m Ben- 
gal Proper during the past twenty ye.ir». The number of Govern- 
ment and Aided Schools in the District was to in 185S.57, and 12 
in 1870-71, showing an inerease of two schools only. In 1860-61. 
the number was only O- The total number of P^l-'^- 
increased in the same period from 75 o- ''‘“j 

of private and unaided schools was at any of the .above periods, 
there are no statistics to show: but in .872. according to the an- 
nexed returns, 293 such schools were in existence m the Headqu^ 
lets and HinU Subdivisions, which together contain nearly half the 
population of the District. 

VOL, XIV. y 
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Comparative Statistics of Government and Aided Schools in BhXgalpur DisTRicr-vo^ftW. 
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The foregoing comparative tables, compiled from the reports of 
the Directorof Public Instruction for 1856-57, i86o-6i,and 1870-71, 
exhibit the number of Government and Aided Schools in the District 
in each of those years, the number of pupils attending them, the cost 
of education to Government, and the amount defrayed by fees or from 
private sources. The total cost of maintenance increased'from ;£’54i, 
i6s. I id. in 1856-57, tO;^i9io, i6s. 5|d. in 1870-71. Towards this 
increase. Government and the local pyblic contributed nearly" equally. 
In 1856-57, the cost of these schools to Government was ;£3 73, i6s. 
7d., and in 1870-71,;^ 1049, 17s. lojd. The amount realised by fees 
and private contributions in 1856-57 was ;^i68, os. 4d., and in 
1870-71 ;^86o, 1 8s. VJd. This latter increase, nearly sevenfold in 
fifteen years, gives evidence of a growing interest on the part of the 
people in the progress of education. 

In 1873-74, the number of Government and Aided Schools had 
increased to 234, in consequence of the introduction of large 
changes in the system of primary education, whereby 222 schools 
received grants varying from 8s. to los. a month. By the same year, 
the pupils had increased in number to 5972, of whom 5273 were 
Hindus, 692 Muhammadans, 4 Christians, and 3 of other denomina- 
tions. As to social status, the pupils were thus divided; 54 
Hindus and 4 Musalmans belonged to the higher classes; -1171 
Hindus, 184 Musalmdns, 3 Christians, and 2 others to the middle 
classes ; and 4267 Hindus, 583 Musalmdns, i Christian, and i 
other to the lower classes. It is. significant of the apathy of the 
higher classes in the matter of education, that, out of 58 higher class 
pupils attending these schools, 32 were to be found in the Lower 
Vernacular Aided Schools. The following statement of schools in 
1873-74 is taken from the Annual Report of the Educational Depart- 
ment for that year. It exhibits the state of public instruction in a 
somewhat different form from the foregoing, and indicates, besides 
the number of unaided sc^ ools and their pupils in the District, the 
average attendance, the number of masters, and the total average cost 
of epch pupil’s education, together with the part of it borne by 
Government. 
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The total number of schools in Bhdgalpur District in 1873-74 was 
244, attended by 6270 pupils, showing one school to every 177 square 
miles of area, and to every 7484 of the population, attended by a 
student from every 291 of the population. Excluding the one girls’ 
school, attended by 14 pupils, there remain 243 schools for the male 
population, attended by 6256 boys. Taking the male population, as 
given by the Census of 1872, at 917,183, this gives one school for 
every 3774 males, and one boy attending school for every 146 of the 
male population. It will be observed that, in the statement for 
iS73‘74) the number of unaided primary schools is given as 5. 
These 5 schools represent only those that submitted themselves to 
inspection by the educational officers, and supplied returns of their 
attendance of pupils and their courses of study. 

Higher Class English Schools. — There is only a single school 
of this description in Bhdgalpur District, which is, however, one of 
the oldest in Behar, having been founded in 1837. Its first year of 
healthy life seems to have been 1856-57, judging from the tuition 
fees, which were ;^i5o, i6s. in that year, as against ;^ii4, 9s. in 
the previous year, and 2s. in 1854-55. There were 176 pupils 
on the rolls at the end of 1856-57, of which 155 were Hindus, 
18 Musalmdiis, and 3 Christians. Of the Hindus there were 
64 from Bengal, and 91 from Behar. On these figures, the Local 
Committee remark : — “ Considering the population of the town of 
Bhigalpur, which, by a Census taken about the beginning of January 
1857, was estimated to be 52,242, the proportion of boys studying 
in this school appears to be too small, being not even one per cent.; 
and, making every allowance for the other educational establish- 
ments in the town, the number of boys who ought to be at school 
does not come even to one-sixteenth part of the proportion allowed 
in England. The number of houses in the town is recorded to be 
7326, so that about two boys only from every hundred houses attend 
the Government school” The number of pupils rose from 360 in 
1871-72 to 386 in 1872-73, The average daily attendance was 312 
in 1871-72, against 272 in 1872-73; and the fees realised amounted to 
;^7 i 6, 13s. 9jd., against ^630, 5s. ijd. A fine new school-building 
was opened on the ist April 1872 ; but the accommodation it affords 
is already insufficient for the annually increasing number of pupils. The 
proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in 1872-73 was i to 5 ; whilst 
in the middle vernacular school of the town, Muhammadans were - to 
Hindus as 5 to 4. About 64 per cent, of the pupils were Hindustinls 
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of B«har, and 35 per cent BengaHs. Only ta pupils, all Hindus, 
belonged to the upper classes of society; 41 belonged to the lower 
classes ; 313 to the middle classes. Five-twelfths of the whole school 
were the sons of Government servants ; four-twelfths belonged to the 
trading and humbler professional classes ; and the remaining three- 
twelfths, or 25 per cent, were of the peasant order. There were 
only two or three boys belonging to the very lowest classes. Of 
307 Hindu boys, 143 were Ktiyasths, 103 BrAhmans, 24 NabasAks, 

1 1 Khatrfs, 9 Baidyas, 3 Kaibarttas, some 5 t>r 6 AgarwAlAs, i SonAr- 
baniya, 2 Dorns or ChandAls. Of 78 Muhammadans, 75 were Sunfs, 
and only 3 Shias; of the former, 9 were BengAKs. The head-master 
complains of the indiscriminate admission of pupils of all ages 
boys of 6 and 7 in the lowest cla.ss, and grown men of 24 in the 
highest class. Young men of 16 sit on the same forms and learn 
the alphabet with children. Sanskrit is Uught in the first three 
classes only; in all the others the Hindus read Hindi in the 
Nagrf character, and the Muhammadans simple Hindustani in the 
Persian character, besides Persian or Arabic. Six students passed the 
University Entrance Examination, 2 in the second division, and 4 m 
the third. All were Hindus— 5 Bengalis and i a Beharl. T he cost 
of educating each boy was, in 1872-73, £ 2 , 9 ®- tod- f°'' ’ ® 
which four-fifths are contributed by the parents, and only onc-fifth 


by the Government. 

Middle Class English ScHOOLs.-In 1873-74 there wore thre 
aided middle English schools at Colgong, MadahpArA, and BAnkA ; 
and four unaided at BarArl, SonbarsA, Parmeswarpur, andSupul, 
the aggregate number of pupils was 302. of whom ..4 were m e 
aided aS 188 in the unaided schools. Colgong school had im- 
proved. there being 60 pupils against 30 in the ^<="7 « 

39 pupils in BAnkA aided school, 31 were Hindus 0 the ^^r 
LL, I was a Muhammadan, and 7 belonged to the 'o«or 
One W passed the Minor Scholarship Examination in h tod 
pade. The BarArl unaided middle school is supported ^ 

mohan ThAkur, The number of pupils was to-^^tlcUlar- 
previous year. Of eight students who went up to the Minor 
ship Examination, seven passed in the third grade _ 

Lddle Class Vernacular Schools numbered only seven m t 

BhA^l^ir stands first, the average daily attendance m 1872-73 being 
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143 against 115 in the previous year. More than half the pupils 
consist of Muhammadans. They are not so well off as the Hindus, 
and consequently frequent the vernacular school, in which instruction 
up to the standard of the second class of a higher English school is 
obtained at about one-eighth of the cost of the English school, the 
fees ranging from 3d. to is. 6d. a month in the former, as against 2s. 
to 5 s. in the latter. The cost of books in the English school is also 
considerably greater. • The Inspector remarks : — “ The aversion felt 
by many Muhammadans for the language of an alien race who pro- 
fess a different creed from theirs, is another powerful reason for their 
preference of the vernacular school, which thus performs the function 
of educating an important section of the people who would other- 
wise go without any education' at all, unless the badly taught Persian 
of the maktabs can be called education. ” Amongst the outlying middle 
vernacular schools Purdinf is the best, and Sultinganj conies next. 
In commenting on the improvement of the Parmeswarpur school 
under a new master, the inspector writes : — “ The inhabitants be- 
lieve in him because he knows Sanskrit, and hence the improve- 
ment in attendance. I fear the recent abolition of Sanskrit in our 
training-schools will be followed by loss 6f esteem and popularity of 
our teachers, and therefore of our schools. Hindus no more believe 
in a teacher ignorant of Sanskrit, than the English would believe in a 
teacher who did not know Latin and Greek.” The unhealthy climate, 
and the want of roads preventing inspection, are assigned as the 
causes of little progress being made in the northern parts of the 
District 

Primary Schools. — In tlie Headquarters Sub-division there were 
reported to have been, at the time the Census was taken in 187 2, about 
129 pdthsdlds. Later on in the same year, when the new system of 
primary education was introduced, only 72 of these and 7 maktabs 
could be discovered; of those found, $6 schools, attended by 2280 
boys, have been admitted to the benefit of the new grant-in-aid rules 
and subjected to Government supervision. The zaminddrs every- 
where came forward and supplied school-houses ; and in many in- 
stances, the villagers consented to increase the Government grant to 
the gdrds or teachers, either in kind or in money. Prompt payment 
of the teachers’ stipends was specially attended to, and there was no 
difficulty in getting them to send in monthly statements of the boys 
attending their schools. The Census showed 1^4 schools in the 
Bdnkd Sub-division, the existence of most of which was verified by 
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special inquiry ; and the full allotment of 48 aided pdthsdids were 
established in this Sub-division. The average number of pupils in 
attendance exceeds that in the Headquarters Sub-division. Thirty-eight 
pdthsdids were allotted to the Madahpuri, and 35 to the Supul Sub- 
division. In many villages, parents objected to send their children 
to school, as they could not afford to lose the value of their labour. 
During the sowing and reaping season, from June to August, and 
again during November and December — that is, for fully five months 
in the year— the attendance is very small, .as the greater number 
of the boys are wanted in the fields. Hence, the question arises 
whether the teachers should receive any salary from Government 
during this long period. A valuable suggestion was made by the In- 
spector, that their salary should be continued to them, ])rovided 
they attended the training-school for masters of primary schools at 
Bh^galpur during this season of enforced idleness. A more serious 
evil was at first reported, in the withdrawal at many schools of fees 
heretofore paid to the teacher, on the ground that he was recom- 
pensed by Government. This difficulty has since been overcome, and 
teachers now receive some fees, if not such large ones as formerly. 

Normal School.— There is only one school of this description in 
the District. It is in the town of Bhdgalpur, and is attended prin- 
cipally by Beharfs, who in turn pass out from the school to become 
village gurus or schoolmasters. In this way ii young men found 
employment in 1873, and 13 in 1874. Under the new organisation 
of these schools throughout the whole of Bengal m the latter year, 
Bhdgalpur Normal School was raised from being a second grade to 
be a first grade school. However, down to the end of that year, 
under the special orders of the District School Committee, the higher 
course of studies laid down for a school of the first grade had not 
been introduced. The new arrangement, however, supplies a larger 
grant and the ability to employ a better class of teachers. The average 
attendance during the year was only 34 ; but on the last day of the 
educational year, 60 pupil-teachers were borne on the rolls, of who 
8 were Muhammadans. Gymnastic apparatus are m use in tms 
school, and the boys are also regularly drilled. 

Girls’ Schools are very rare, the natives of Behar lookmg with 
the greatest suspicion on female education. The little that has been 
done is due to the efforts of a few Bengalf gentlemen. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted from the Report of the Inspector for 1873 
74 -“There is one native girls’ school in this District, under native 
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managers, located at the Sadr station, for which a grant of £2^ i6s. 
has been sanctioned by Government. It is attended “by 13 Bengali 
girls and i BeharL The girls read the Bengali Primer, Geography 
of India, and Arithmetic; they are taught needlework besides. When 
the Deputy Inspector visited the school, he found six present, of 
whom one worked a sum in long division very quickly.” The Baptist 
Missionary Girls' School at Bhdgalpur is thus described : — “ The 
girls’ school is a striking feature in this establishment. It is filled 
with neatly dressed, orderly, bright-looking native girls, who read 
and write and explain in their vernacular. They can use both the 
Nagrf and the Roman characters ; and they have been trained to do 
everything for themselves, cooking their own dinners, preparing their 
own fuel {uphh\ grinding their own com, cleaning their own rice, 
keeping clean and tidy their rooriis, cutting out and sewing their own 
clothes, &c., and not only for themselves, but also for the younger 
girls and for the boys’ school. The boys repay the obligation bv 
doing rougher work, as carpentry, gardening, &c. They are also 
exercised in singing and part-singing, which they evidently enjoy. 
The infant girls’ school is also well disciplined and orderly, and the 
pupils are proficient in the use of the arithmeticon. I was pleased to 
hear a blind girl read out of a book, which she did fairly. The 
school has 57 orphan girls. They are taught fancy wprk, as carpet 
work, knitting, tatting, crochet, &c. Twenty of the girls spontaneously 
set themselves to do some work of this character during their leisure 
hours, rising early and sitting up late, and finishing, in the course of 
two years, a quantitV of work which fetched £% los. It was their 
contribution towards the purchase of two steel bells for the church.” 

An EducatIon Census was carried out in this District, on a 
limited scale, in the beginning of 1874. Two considerable and 
thriving villages were taken in each Subdivision, in one of wh’ch 
there was a good primary school and in the other none. The Census 
was carried out in one village after the other, in the presence of the 
subdivisional officer. 

Bhdgalpur Subdivi 5 ion.^Vm^TA^ in pargand Bhdgalpur, which 
has an aided primary school :--Population of the village, by the 
Census of 1872, 1037 men, 1219 women, 622 boys, 502 girls ; total, 
3380. Number of children of school-going age, that is above six 
years and under sixteen, 299 boys, 105 girls ; total, 404. Number 
of children actually attending school, 41 boys. Number of popula- 
tion who, without having attended school regularly, can read or 
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write any language or can count, 62 men and 2 boys ; total, 64. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
13 men. Isapur, otherwise called Chonrarh, in pargand ChhAl, in 
which there is no school, — Population of the village, by the Census of 
1873, 754 men, 967 women, 404 boys, 358g iris ; total, 2483. Num- 
ber of children of school-going age, that is above six years and 
under sixteen, 261 boys, 148 girls ; total, 409. Number of children 
actually attending school, 8 boys. Number of populition who, with- 
out having attended school regularly, can read or write any language 
or can count, 95 men. Number of residents in the village whp can 
read and write Hindi, 94 men. 

Bdnkd Damrdon, in pargand Bhigalpur, which has 


an aided primary school, — Population of the village, by the Census 
of 1872, 810 men, 1001 women, 438 boys, 331 girls; total, 2805. 
Number of children of school-going age, that is above six years 
and under sixteen, 49 boys, 79 girls; total, 128. Number of chil- 
dren actually attending school, boys 1 0 ; girls, I ; total, ii. Number 
of population who, without having attended school regularly, can 
read or write any language or can count, 242 men, 76 boys ; total, 
318. Number of residents in the village who can read and write 
write Hindi, 364 men, 165 boys, 79 

par<rand Bhdgalpur, in which there is no school,--Population of the 
village by the Census of 1872, 189 men, 204 women, 84 boys, 
80 girls; total, 557. Number of children of school-going age, that 
is above six years and under sixteen, 40 boys, i girl; toUl, 41 - 
Number of children actually attending any school, 12 boys. Number 
of population who, without having attended school regularly, can read 

or write any language or can count, 31 men. Number of residents in . 

the village who can read and write Hindi, 29 men, 4 boys ; toUl, 33. 

Madahpurd 5?/MV/w«.-Sangarh, in fargand Nisankpur KiirA, 
which has an aided primary school, -Population of the village, by 

the Census rf 1872, 1297 men, 1324 women, 907 boys 811 girls; 
total 4343. Number of children of school-going age, that is above 
six years and under sixteen, 471 boys, 259 girls ; total, 721. Number 
of children actually attending any school, 19 boys. • Number of popu- 
lation who, without having attended school regularly, can read or 
tiite any language or can count, 48 men, r boy ; totab 49. Number 
of residents in the village who can read or wnte Hindi, 48 men 
I boy ; total, 49 - Ghelar, xx. pargand Nisankpur Ktird, in which there 
is no school, -Population of the village, by the Census of 1872 
554 men, 538 women, 355 boys. 289 girls ; total, 1 736. Numlicr of 
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children of schoolrgoing age, that -is above six years and under 
sixteen, loo boys, 51 girls ; total, 151. Number of population who, 
without having attended school regularly, can read or write any lan- 
guage or can count, 8 men. Number of residents in the village who 
can read or write Hindi, 8 men. 

Supul Supul, in pargand Malnigopil, which has 

an aided primaiy school, — Population of the village, by the Census of 
1872, 695 men, 729 women, 217 boys, 337 girls; total, 1978. Num- 
ber of children of school-going age, that is above six years and under 
sixteen, 83 boys, 7 girls; total, 90. Number of child’-en actually 
attending any school, boys, 13. Number of population who, without 
having attended any school regularly, can read or write any language 
or can count, 163 men. Number of residents in the village who can 
read and write Hindi, 163 men. Bdsbitl m pargand Malnigop^l, in 
which there is no school, — Population of the village, by the Census 
of 1872, 941 men, 928 women, 757 boys, 589 girls; total, 3215. 
Number of children of school-going age, that is above six years and 
under sixteen, 65 boys, 13 girls; total, 78. Number of population 
who, without having attended school regularly, can read or write any 
language or can count, 26 men. Number of residents in the village 
who can read and write Hindi, 26 men. 

Postal Statistics show a rapid expansion in the use of the 
District Post Office. In 1861-62, the total revenue derived from 
rash collections from the public, exclusive of the account kept of 
revenue derived from official correspondence, amounted to ;^6o4, 
5s. 25d., and the District postal expenditure to ^£141$, ns. 5jd 
There is no information to show the amount of the sales of ordinary 
postage stamps. In 1865-66, the total postal revenue from the 
public, exclusive of official correspondence, amounted to ;^i5i2, 
13s. ijd., and the expenditure tO;^i7i5, 4s. 7|d. In 1870-71, the 
total revenue, exclusive of official correspondence, amounted to 
j^i973, IIS. ii|d., and the expenditure to ^1635, i8s. 4jd. 
Within these ten years, » therefore, the expenditure has only increased 
by 1 5 '5 per cent. The receipts for 1861-62 being incomplete, no 
comparison can be made except during the last five years. From 
1865-66 to 1870-71, the net postal revenue has increased about 30-5 
per cent. The following table, showing the number of letters, 
newspapers, &c., received at and desj/Utched from the Bhdgalpur 
Post Office, together with the postal receipts and expenditure for 
the years 1862-61, 1865-66 and 1870-71, is compiled from a return 
specially furnished by the Director General of Post Offices. 
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Postal Statistics of Bhagalpur District for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 




i 865-66 

1870.71. 

Received. 

Despatched. 

Received. 

Despatched, 

Received. 

Despatched. 

Private letten 

Official letten . 

ToUl letten, . 

Newspapen 

Parcels 

Books .... 

Total, . 

90.659 

23.901 

84.301 

33.525 

150,014 

52,495 

145.800 

55.423 

... 1 

1.14560 

107,826 1 202,509 

201,223 

278,280 


15.054 

1.974 

1.171 

1430 

854 

113 

15,288 

1324 

2012 

1876 

1071 

111 

20,646 

2580 

2572 


132.759 

110,223 

221,133 

204,281 

304,078 


Sate of postage sumps 
Sale of service stamps 
Gash collections 

' Total receipts, . 

Total expenditure, . 

C s. d. 

604 5 af 

C s. a. 

691 14 

820 18 3^ 

i ». d 1 

17 4i j 

225 i6 6 

1280 14 7I 

604 5 af 

1512 ij Q j 2199 8 5I 

1415 11 5 * 

1715 4 7I 

1635 18 4) 


* Materials for this coliniin not icccivcd. 


Administrative Divisions.- For administrative purposes Bhdgal- 
pur District is divided into the four following Subdivisions. The j^opu- 
lation statistics are taken from the Appendix Statements i A and i B, 
to the Census Report for 1872, The administrative figures arc 
taken from returns furnished by the Bengal (Government. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Surdivision contains a total area 
of 986 square miles, with 869 villages or townships, and 89,767 
houses; total population 487,716, of whom 419,103 or 859 |;er 
cent, are Hindus; 64,474 or i3’o per cent, are Muhammadans; 19 
or 'I per cent, arc Buddhists; 408 or 'i percent, are Christians; 
and 3712 or '9 per cent, belong to other denominations, not (dassi 
fied separately in the Census Rejiort. Proportion of males of 
all religions in the total subdi visional population, 49 4 per cent. 
Average density of the population, 495 persons to the square mile ; 
average number of villages per sejuare mile, -88 ; average number of 
persons per village or township, 561 ; average number of houses per 
square mile, 91 ; average number of inmates per house, 5*4. This 
Subdivision comprises the four police circles (thdnds) of Bhigalpur, 
Sultinganj, Colgong and Parmeswarpur. In 1870-71 it contained 
5 magisterial and revenue courts. The regular police consisted of 
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44 officers and 352 men, total 396 ; besides a rural police or village 
watch {chauHddrs) of 1072 men. The total cost of administration, 
including police, is estimated at ;£57i4, i6s. The date of the 
formation of the first Criminal Court is unknown, but magisterial 
records exist from the year 1771.. 

Banka Subdivision was formed on the 24th December 1863, 
when the headquarters were transferred from Bausf. It containL 
an area of 1194 square miles, with 817 villages or townships, 71,495 
houses; total population 381,741, of whom 344,250 or 90*2 per 
cent are Hindus ; 24,883 or 6*5 per cent are l^uhammadans ; 
and 12,608 or 3-3 per- cent belong to other denominations not sepa- 
rately classified. Proportion of males of all religions in the total 
Subdivisional population, 497 per cent. Average density of popu- 
lation, 320 per square mile ; average number of villages per square 
mile, *68 ; average number of persons per village or township, 467 ; 
average number of houses per square mile, 60 ; average number of 
inmates per house, 5 '3. This Subdivision comprises the three police 
circles {thdnds) of Umarpur, Bdnkd and Katdriyl In 1870-71 it 
contained one Magisterial and Revenue Court The regular police 
consisted of 15 officers and 61 men, total 76 ; and the village watch 
numbered 966 men. The Collector returns the total cost of admin- 
istration, police, and chankiddrs at ;^4,297, 12s. 

Madahpura Subdivision was formed on the 3d September 1845. 
It contains an area of 872 square miles, with 375 villages or town- 
ships, 70,893 houses ; total population 391,086, of whom 365,906 
or 93 '6 per cent, are Hindus ; 25,088 or 6*4 are Muhammadans ; 54 
are Christians, and 38 belong to other denominations not classified. 
Proportion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional popu- 
lation, 50-9 per cent. Average density of population, 448 per 
square mile; average number of villages per square mile, *43 ; average 
number of persons per village or township, 1043 \ average number 
of houses per square mile, 81 ; average number of inmates per house, 
5*5. This Subdivision comprises the two police circles {thdnds) of 
Kishenganj and Madahpurd. In 1870-71 there was one Magisterial 
and Revenue Court; a regular police of ii officers and 39 men, 
total 50 ; and a rural police or village watch of 687 men. The Col- 
lector returns the total cost of administration, police and chankiddrs 

SupuL Subdivision was formed in November 1870. It contains 
a total area of 1275 square miles, with 678 villages or townships, 
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97 »*i 7 houses, and a total population of 565,747, of whom 510,690 
or 90*3 per cent, we Hindus; 54,981 or 97 per cent. Muham- 
madans ; 70 are Christians, and 6 belong to other denominations not 
specified in the Census Report Proportion of males of all religions 
in the total Subdivisional population, 50 8 per cent. Average density 
of population, 444 persons per square mile ; average number of vil- 
lages or townships per square mile, *53 ; average number of persons 
per village or township, 834 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, 76 : average number of inmates per house, 5 8. This Subdivi- 
sion comprises the three police circles or thamu of Siipiil, Bangdon 
andNdthpur. In 1870-71 there was one Magisterial and Revenue 
Court; a regular police force consisting of 14 officers and 57 men. 
total 71 ; and a rural police or village watch of 941 cliaukiddrs. 
The Collector returns the total cost of administration, ])olice, and 
chaukiddrs at ^^3848, 2s. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of twenty Fiscal Divisions 
or pargands has been, compiled from st^temei^ (tm- 

Collector. The figures showing the number of estates, ana the 
total revenue of each pargand^ are derived from the Board of 
Revenue’s Pargand Statistics, verified by reference to the original 
papers of Settlement in the Collector’s Record Office. 1 have also 
derived much information from the reports of the Revenue Surveyors, 
Major Sherwell, who surveyed the District south of the Ganges, and 
Mr J. J. Pemberton, whose operations extended over a large part of 
the tract north of that river. The greater part of the historical 
details have been obtained from a genealogical account of the zamin- 
ddrsoi the District, with short sketches of the rise and vicissitudes of 
their families, drawn up in 1 787 by Mr Adair, who was then Collector. 
I have also brought my list into conformity with any recent transfers 
which have been reported to me, or which axe shown on the latest 
maps furnished to me by the Surveyor-General ; but the intermixture 
of pargands^ and the uncertainty of their boundaries on the south- 
western frontier, may have caused some error. 

(i) BhAgalpur contains an area of^ 501,473 acres, or 797‘6i 
square miles, of which 95,057 acres, or 148 '5 2 square miles, were 
transferred to the magisterial jurisdiction of the Santdl Pargands in 
1855. The whole pargand is, however, subject to the revenue juris- 
diction of Bhdgalpur. It contains 1191 estates, pays a Government 
land revenue of ;^i3,244, 14s., and is situated within the civil juris- 
diction of the subordinate Judge’s Court at Bhdgalpur. This par- 
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gand includes die tappds of Jfanihdrf, Barkop, and Patsunda Itf 
lands are much intermixed with those of other pargan&s; two entire 
pargandsy Sathirf and Hazir Tukf, are situated within its boundaries, 
besides lancft of Colgong, Kherhf, and Amid Mutil Much of the 
area is occupied by unproductive waste land, comprising grass, 
scrub, and tree jungle, principally lying in its eastern and southern 
portions. Tb#» western tract, and the land lying along the banks of 
the Chdndan, are highly cultivated and productive. In 1873, the 
Collector returned the cultivated area within Bhdgalpur District 
at 416,425 acres, or 650-66 square miles, and the uncultivated area 
at 31,868 acres, or 49*79 square miles, of which 5222 acres, or 8-i6 
square miles, was uncultivable waste. In the south-east comer, six 
square miles are occupied by hills. The same amount of land is 
similarly occupied in the south-east in tappd Barkop. Near the 
southern frontier stands Mandar Hill, from which. Major Sherwell 
writes, “a fine view of the country is obtained. Looking to the 
north, or towards the Ganges, the eye wanders over the fertile plains 
of Bhdgalpur, one mass of cultivation extending for hundreds 0) 
square miles, prettily varied with villages and mango plantations; 
but to the west and to the south, looking over pargands Chandwa, 
Passai, Ch^ndan, Katiiriyi, Dimi Sakwdrd, Handwd, far into Bfrb- 
hdm District, there is seen an uninterrupted region of jungle occupy- 
ing gently undulating and rising ground, here and there broken by 
detached hills. It is to these jungles that the people are indebted 
for their bamboos, timber, thatching-grass, iron, mahud petals, tasar 
silk, catechu, ploughs, carts, several dyes. During the hot weather, 
also, these jungles afford a refuge for the large herds of buffaloes and 
cattle, when every blade of grass is burnt up in the cultivated plains. 
To the west, the Rdjmahdl Hills are seen extending in an unbroken 
line for seventy miles, north and south ; and up to their foot this 
pargand extends." The main road from Bhdgalpur to Siirf or Bfrb- 
hiim traverses the Fiscal Division from north to south, and carries a 
yearly increasing traffic. 

(2) ChAndan Katuriy*A contains an area of 116,699 acres, or 
182*34 square miles, with*a population of 26,439 souls. It is one 01 
the seventeen pargands included in the Mahilat Kharakpur estate, 
which pays a revenue of ^^7252 ; and is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at BdnkA and Bhigalpur. 
This is a straggling exteriing thirty-two miles from north to 
south ^ mass of hill and jungle, high rocky grounds, ravines, gravel, 
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—all alike unproductive ; cultivation is seen only in spots around the 
small and scattered Santdl villages. The Chdndan river rises in the 
south-western comer, and leaves the pargand on the south-east. All 
along its banks, iron of a good quality is smelted, giving occupation 
to about three or four hundred families who reside in and near tlie 
jungles, whence they derive the iron ore and the ch..rcoal for smell- 
ing it The process of smelting is similar to that described in 
the Statistical Account of Monghyr District (Vol. XV., p. 138). 
Veins of copper, containing lead and silver, are to be seen near the 
southern boundary of the pargand; and the waste tracts arc well 
supplied with game, such as tigers, leopards, bears, spotted deer, 
nllgdi^ pigs, jungle-fowl, peacocks, hares, and partridges. A small 
quantity of poppy is cultivated towards the north. 

(3) Chandwa— Area, 65,359 acres, or 102*12 square miles, with 
6 estates paying a land revenue of ;^44» 9®* 3d- \ population, 
52,898 souls ; Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Bdnkd and Bhd- 
galpur. About one-half of the entire area is under a very doubtful 
sort of cultivation, the land requiring to lie fallow for long intervals. 
The crops are rice, janird^ gthidli, mustard, a small (juantity of cotton, 
and tobacco. The remaining portion of the pargand is covered with 
jungle of sakudy bamboo, and low scrubby undenvood. 1 wo small 
dry ndlds from the south traverse the pargand, affording an excellent 
geological section of the country, and showing the alluvial soil to be 
not here of any great depth. The Chdndan river forms the boundary 
for five miles on the west, separating the pargand from Ddnrd 
Sakwdrd. 

(4) ChhAI— Area, 313,591 acres, or 485*99 square miles; 49* 

estates ; 292 villages ; land revenue, according to the Board of 
Revenue’s statistics, 8s., or an average assessment of nearly 

7 d. an acre; estimated population, 197,470 souls; Small Cause 
Court at the civil station of Bhdgalpur and Munsifs Court at Madah- 
Durd. Chhdf is the most southerly of the Bhdgalpur pargands north 
of the Ganges; it is bounded on the north by pargdna Nisankpur 
Kiird, on the east by pargdna Dharmpur of Purniah, on the west by 
pargdna Pharkiyd of Monghyr, and on the south by pargdnas J^Un- 
gfrd, Bhdgalpur, and Colgong of Bhdgalpur, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Ganges. It is well watered, and artificial imgauon is 
scarcely anywhere necessary. The principal villapsare Sibganj, once 
a considerable mart in the Kalbaliyd, but now in large part was c 
away by the Ganges ; Shihrfdapur. Shaikhpur, Cbaman, Alamnaw'.' 

VOL. XIV. ^ 
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Phulaut, J^pur, Johir, Dhannpur, Rattf, Pa^meswaipur, BudhaunA, 
SonharsA, Ti^ipur, Jiisinh^ and Miirlf Kishenganj. 

The history of this pargdna was thus given by Mr Adair in 1787 
In the middle of the sixteenth century, the whole of its area 
was one great waste of marsh and jungle. About this time, 
three brothers, named Lathf, GhanA, and Harish, came from Hfrd- 
garh in ChutiA NAgpur, and settled in Kherhi in pargdna Kharakpur. 
The family does not seem to have prospered at first in its new home ; 
and the brothers crossed the Ganges, and settled in the ChhAi par- 
gdna at a place where they found an image of MahAdeo. The god, 
pleased by this act of piety, appeared to Harish in a dream, and 
bade him persevere, for he would become the lord of all that 
country. It may be remarked that it is only Harish who has a 
Hindu name, a circumstance probably due to the fact that his 
descendants alone preserve their possessions, whilst his barbarously 
named brethren are almost forgotten. It cannot be doubted that 
the Hindu legend of MahAdeo also originated in a desire of the 
Hinduized offspring of Harish to conceal their aboriginal descent. 
Once established, the brothers collected under them a body of 
settlers consisting of Binds, PasbAns, KhArwArs, Tiors, MusAhars, 
Markandfs, GangautAs, KalAwants, Bhars, and other castes employed 
in agriculture, fishing and hunting, and themselves assumed the title 
of Chaudharfs. Soon afterwards, Lathf and Ghana, falling into 
arrear with their rents, disposed of the whole of their possessions in 
ChhAf, consisting of nine vill^es, to UdAi Sinh, called also Jasmat 
KhAn, a RAiput and ndib of the dmil UdAi Sinh afterwards 
became dmil; but, disputes arising between him and the other 
zaminddrSy they took an opportunity of the ShAhzAda, Kurfm Bakhsh, 
passing through BhAgalpur to state their complaints, and painted 
the character of Jasmat KhAn in such colours that an armed force was 
sent to apprehend him. He fled, was pursued, taken, and put to 
death, and his head brought to the ShAhzAda. His two sons, 
Krishna Das and PrayAg RAf, hearing of their father’s fate, took refuge 
in the city of Gaur, and laid their case before KAsim ShAh, King of 
Gaur, who, upon enquiry, not approving of the ShAhzAdA's order, 
directed the zaminddti to be restored to them, and gave a written 
grant for it to Krishna Das. This was in 944 f.s. (a.d. 1537). The 
document was accidentally burnt about ten years afterwards. Krishna 
Das died in f.s. 1004 (a.d. 1597), leaving two sons, Mohan RAf and 
Hardeo RAi, the first of whom succeeded to the zaminddriy and 
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obtained a sa?tad from Shujd Shdh, in the eighth year of the Emperor 
Shdh Jahin’s reign, constituting him zaminMr of the whole pargand ; 
but it does not appear that he ever obtained possession to the extent 
of the grant. Mohan Rii enjoyed the zamlnddrl from r.s.' 1005 
(1598) to F.s. 1055 (A.r>. 1648), when he died, leaving one son, Gan- 
gardm, who succeeded him and obtained a sanad in confirmation of 
his right to iht tappd of Chdndpur from Ihtibzir Khdn, Faujddr, 
in F.^L 1058 (a.d. 1651). Gangardm died in f.s. 1059 (a.d. 1652), 
leaving two sons, Jdirdm and Gaur Ndrdyan, neither of whom were 
allowed to succeed their father in the zaminddti, by reason, it is 
sdd, ot their infancy. The authority of zaminddr was assumed 
by their cousin Narendra Sinh, who afterwards csUblished the suc- 
cession in his own family, giving his cousins only a small tdluk for 
their maintenance. Narendra Sinli continued zamltuidr until his 
death in 1109 f.s. (a.d. 1702), when he was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Parbat Sinh. On another son, Sdrat Sinh, he had settled a 
tdluk, which afterwards, in 1193 f.s. (a.d. 1786), through default 
of heirs, became re-annexed to the zammddrl He had three other 
sons, who were all slain in petty battles with the zandnddr of Col- 
gong. On Parbat SinlVs death in mo i-.s. (a.d. i 703), the zamUt- 
descended to his eldest son, Deo Sinh, whose three brothers, 
Dirhan Sinh, Hiri Sinh, and Hashaul Sinh, had each of them a 
tdluk, Nutud, Gobindpur-Kushf, and Mauzd Alamnagar, winch their 
respective grand-children enjoyed down to the end of last centu^. 
Deo Sinh died in 1144 f-s. (a-D. mil and Was succeeded by his 
grandson Hfrat Sinh, who afterwards, having no issue, adopted the 
son of a distant relation, named Krishna Sinh, who sncceeded m 
rr77 f.s. (a.d. 1770) and was in a.d. 1787 in possession of the estate. 
The posterity of the dispossessed branch of the original zamMir's 
family at different times brought forward their claim to the succes- 
sion. Their suit before the Supreme Court of Judicature in Calcutta 

failed by reason of Government not admitting the authority of that 

Court to try such causes ; and their applications to the J^udge of the 
District Dfw^ni Addlat were not more successful. The right of 
action being barred by limitation prescribed m the Regulations, 

could not be taken cognizance of. . ^ • .c,. 

The property of Harish, known as tafpi Deuri. remained in the 
possession of his descendants down to the time of the Peiwnent 
Lttlement, passing in the three intemening centun« through many 
vic&situd^ One of his first aett after he established himself as a 
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landholder, was to repair to court with the Emperor’s share of 0 ie 
produce of his division, on which he obtaiijed a sanad constituting him 
zamindar. This grant is said to have been accidentally burnt in 
1103 F.s. ( a . d . 1696); \>Mi sanads of Sh^h Jahdn and Shih Shuji, 
both granted to Lakshml Nith, the sixth in descent from Harish 
Chaudharl, were in the possession of Abdul Sinh, with whom the 
tappd was permanently settled. Lakshmlnith died in 1075 f . s . ( a . d . 
1668), leaving three sons, of whom JognMyan and Kaliy^ Dds 
appear to have joined in the administration of the zandnddrl, as a 
sanad was granted to them jointly by the Nawdb Ibrahim Khdn. 
Jognariyan died without issue in 1089 ( a . d . 1682) ; and Kaliydn 

Dis died in 1092 f . s . ( a . d . 1685), leaving an only son, Nehdl Chind, 
who in the year 1129 f . s . ( a . d . 1722), let his rents fall into arrear, and 
was obliged to sell the. whole of the zaminddri to his mdlzamin^ who 
remained in possession till 1137 f . s . { a . d . 1730). In that year 
Dinan^th, the son of Nehil Chind, appearing with two sanads^ one 
from the Nawib, the other from the dmil^ together with a deed of 
sale from his creditor, the tappd came again into the possession of 
the original line of inheritance. Dfnandth died in 1 1 5 2 f . s . ( a . d . i 745), 
leaving a son, Harihir Sinh, who held the zaminddri until bis death 
in 1181 f . s . ( a . d . 1774), when it descended to his son Abdul Sinh. 

(S) CoLGONG.— Area, 208,916 acres, or 310*80 square miles; 734 
estates ; annual Government land revenue, ;£^7404, 8s. ; population, 
123,008 souls ; Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Bhigalpur. 
About i2p square miles of this pargand are subject to inunda- 
tion from the Ganges ; and a great portion of the low ground is 
covered in cold weather with food-crops and oil-seeds, a smaller area 
being occupied by indigo, a large quantity of which is manufactured 
every year along the banks of the Ganges. Eighty square miles are 
occupied by trees and bush jungle, principally in the eastern part, 
where it abuts upon the Kijmahil hills. The remaining cultivated 
land has a good soil, producing abundant crops of rice, wheat, 
poppy, indigo, sugar-cane, janirdy and kaldi. At the time of the 
Revenue Survey in 1853, nearly two-thirds of the extensive island 
named Tfntang^ lying in the long reach of the Ganges, which here 
flows from south to north for eleven miles, was covered with grass 
and bushes, and was only used as grazing ground for cattle. Culti- 
vation has now spread over more than half of it. The level surface 
of the pargand is occasionally broken by small hills, and is studded 
with fine mango plantations. The high road from Calcutta to Patni 
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^*ses throijgh the centre. The principal villages are Pdintl, where 
aw M an mago &ctoty, * market, and a ferry ; and PMlipur, wia 
factory. There are also indigo factories at Bur- 
^ Sha^ur.ShimjHir. &thtf Bari, Madahpur, Lakshmlpur, and 
^usifdanpur. Several , insignificant streams, draining the southern 
^ traverse the pargdnd, and fall into Ae Ganges, -namely ae 
Gog^ Bhijna, and Kawa. 

About the year f.s. 97 a, (a.d. 1565), one Jdnaltlrdm, of the 
Kalwar or distiller caste, was zaminddr of this pargand, which was 
then inhabited, according to the very improbable statement of the 
people, chiefly by BrtLhmans and Rdjputs. Of the former caste, two 
brothers, Hiranand and Bidyanand, in consequence of the ill usage 
they had received from the zaminddr, abandoned their home and 
went to seek a livelihood at Patnl More probably their business 
there was to make complaint to the Sdbadir of Behar, for it is said 
that Janakirim resented their flight, and his anger fell so heavily on 
their families, whom they had left behind, that both their wives, in 
despair, killed themselves. This tragedy became known to the 
Ndzim, who now also heard of othet acts of oppression ; and an armed 
force was sent to inflict punishment Janakirim prepared to resist 
the attack, but was slain in the first battle, whereupon the esUtc 
was conferred on Hiranand and Bidyanand jointly, as compensation 
for their many misfortunes, by a sanad dated f.s. 976 (a.d. 1569). 
On this footing they continued to hold the division till f.s. 1007 
(a.!). 1600), when they quarrelled, and it was divided between them. 
In the following year they were both imprisoned for arrears of rent, 
and continued in confinement till their death. The share of Bidya- 
nand passed to his son Loknith ; that of Hiranand is not included 
in the District of Bhiigalpur. In f.s. 1019 (a.d. 1612), I>okn 4 th 
objected to an increase in his revenue proposed by Mukhtdr Kh^n, 
the Ndzim, an act of disobedience whiejt was punished by the 
murder of his son, who was at the Ndzim’s Court. Ix)knith fled to 
Dehli for redress ; but he was followed by some creatures of Mukhtir 
Khdn, who seized him and kept him imprisoned for twelve months, 
until he was at length discovered by two friends, who, disguised 
in the habits of fakirs, had been seeking him. His case was then 
made known to the Emperor ; but the Ndzim, who happened at the 
same time to be- himself at Dehli, fearing the consequences of an 
inquiry, sent for Loknith and induced him to withdraw his charges 
on his being reinstated in the taminddri, and on condition ,ol 
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Mukhtdr Khin procuring for him a sanad from Sh 4 h Jahan, which 
after Loknith’s death, he succeeded in doing. It is dated f.s. 
1088 (a.i>. 1681).' Loknidi died in f.s. 10*^9 (a.d. 1672), leaving 
a son Narottam,. who succeeded to the zandnddri, and left it at his 
death to his son Rimandth. Rdmanith died in f.s. 1131 (a,d. 1724), 
and was succeeded by his son Dfnandth, who, having no children 
by his wife, adopted, it was asserted, his first cousin Kripanith, who, 
upon his death in 1150 f.s. (a.d. 1743), succeeded to the property 
and held it at the time of the Permanent Settlement This was not 
doncf without remonstrances from Dfnandth’s widow, who declared 
that no such adoption had ever taken place, and that she herself 
ought, therefore, to have been put in possession. She supported 
her claim by producing all the sanads granted to her husband and 
his ancestors. These are deserving of description, as showing how 
recklessly large estates were granted towards the close of the Mughul 
power, and what considerable deductions were made from the revenue- 
paying land, even after the English had obtained the management of 
the diwdnl The first mnad was that given by Shdh Jahin, confirm- 
ing Loknith’s right to the zaminddri upon the terms on which it had 
been always held by his family, without specifying what thdse terms 
were. The second, which appears to have been obtained from the 
Sdbaddr when Lokndth returned from Dehli, after reciting the sub- 
stance of that given by the Emperor, adds that Lokndth should receive 
a chaudhari's rasum of 4 J per cent upon the produce of all waste land 
that might be brought into cultivation. The next document, from 
the same officer also, dated f.s. 1020 (a.d. 1613), bestowed on Lpkndth 
a ndnkdr allowance of Rs. 350, to be received from mauzd '^t)ixi{^ 
said to have been before enjoyed. The third sanad, also from the 
Silbadir, dated f.s. 1040 (a,d. 1633), after confirming this allowance, 
adds, as indm or free gift, the mauzd of Maksuspur ; but, by the subse- 
quent alteration of a word, together with an interlineation, the indm 
ms changed to a ndnkdr, and the jalkar or fishery of Gangapdt was 
idded. Whether Kripandth had doubts of fiis title, or was only 
iesirous of strengthening it, he, in the year f.s. 1174 (a.d. 1767), 
lent a wakil to the Emperor, who was then under the protection of 
he English ; and, upon presenting a nazardnd, obtained a new sanad, 
irhich was granted, as it expresses, upon the credit of the zaminddFs 
►wn assertions. These, it would appear, he had no scruples in 
laking, coming, as. he did, the wtole pargand, also a ndnkdr of 
Is. 6io8o, to which his Majesty was pleased to add Rs. 1420, making 
a all Rs. 7500 per annum. 
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(6.J Danra SakhwArA— Area, 191,529 acres, or 299 26 square 
Iniles; three estates; land revenue, ;^2 7, los. ; population, 43»39* 
sbuls ; Magistrate’s and Munsif ^ Courts at BAnkA and Bhdgalpur. At 
the time of the Revenue Survey, out of the whole area of this exten- 
sive pargati/i only one-eighth was under cultivation, the rest being 
occupied by hills, ravines, and jungle. Its condition has not much 
improved since. The cultivated portion lies along the banks of the 
Cl^dan river, which flows through the whole length of the division, 
from south to north. It produces luxuriant drops of rkc, wheat, 
rahafy sugar cane, kurti^ kaldi, jantrd^ gundll, which are irri- 
gated from the Chdndan. The high lands are rich in iron, which 
is smelted all along the ChAndan, employing many hundred families 
of Kords or Kols, who gather and smelt the ore, burning their own 


charcoal, and export the iron. 

(7) Dhaphar — Area, 103,311 acres, or i6r42 square miles; 41 
estates; land revenue, ;^29o5, 14s-; population, 52,138. Magis- 
trate’s and Mdnsifs Courts at Supul and Madahpuri This pargand 
was once a flourishing tract, rich in agricultural products; but of 
late years a considerable part has been desolated by sand from the 
Kusf, and its productiveness seriously injured. 

(8) HarAwat— Area, 176,969 “cres, or 276-51 square miles ; 92 

estates; land revenue, population, 89,312. Magis- 

trate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Supul and Madalipurl Tins pargani 
is, in most respects, like the foregoing. 

(9) Hazar TuKf-Area, 6675 acres, or 10-43 square miles; one 

estate ; land revenue, ;£25, 6s. ; population, S4oa. ^ * 

and Munsifs Courts at Bdnkd and Bhdg.alpur. 1 he physical charac- 
teristics are very like those of southern Bhdgalpur. 

121 estates; land revenue, i;3M, HS-l population .7,3-6. 

^Je-T and Munsifs Courts at Bhdgalpur. W.thm the 

this small i«!rgand are detached lands of Colgong and S,akhardbddl, 

mito of th. foul 

of ,1? •ST' 

to five mfles, which, duMg ^ ^ jivUion, hw- 

with water to the depth of from Wo ® by a browl bw* 

ew. i» protected from the incursions of the Ganges by a mow ow. 
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of clay filled with nodular limestone, which extends alon^ its whole 
length from west to east, 

(11) Kabkhand— Area, 95^057 acres, or 148*52 square miles; 71 
estates; land revenue, ;^^i268,' 6s. ; population, 81,983. ♦Magistrate's 
and Munsif's Courts at Supul and Madahpurd. It closely resembles 
Nfsankpur Kurd in physical appearance, and is in part subject to in- 
.undations from the Tiljugd. 

(12) KherhI (in part)— Area, 31,381 acres or 49*03 square miles; 
154 estates; land revenue, ;£iSo, 12s. lojd.; population, 21,916. 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Bhdgalpur. the exception 
of about 7 square miles of ground to the north, occupied by heavy 
grass jungle and 2 square miles in the centre of the pargandy occu- 
pied by hills surrounded by a low jungle, this division’ is highly cul- 
tivated and densely inhabited. The northern portion is subject to 
inundation during the rainy season ; but the southern portion, which 
is higher, produces large crops of wheat, rice, poppy, marudy indigo, 
and sugar-cane. The villages are numerous and substantial, being 
larger than in most parts of the District. 

(13) Lokhanpur or Parmeswarpur (in part)— Area, 25,447 acres, 
or 39*76 square miles; Sestates; land revenue,;^! 5 7, 6s. ijd.; popula- 
tion, 17,772. Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Bhdgalpur. It pro- 
duces abundant crops of wheat, rice, poppy, indigo, sugar-cane, and 
rahdry all of which, with the exception of the last-named crop, are 
irrigated. The country is well wooded with mango groves and palm 
trees, and is highly cultivated and populous. Thirteen villages of 
pargand Khurhf are intermixed with the lands of this parganS. 

(14) MalnIgopAl — Area, 89,779 acres, or 140*28 square miles: 
31 estates ; land revenue, £1712, i6s. ; population, 68,176. Magis- 
trate’s and Munsifs Court at Supul and Madahpurd. This is a very 
highly-cultivated pargandy about four-fifths being under tillage. Its 
surface is a complete level, and it is well wooded. The zaminddrs 
seem to be quite alive to the benefits derived from irrigation; 
they have used artificial means where natural ones have been want- 
ing, and there is scarcely a village that has not its dhdr or tank. 
Traces of the old TalabA river are to be found in this divisioa It 
must have been a very considerable stream in former days, as its old 
bed is 12, 15, and in some places 20 chains wide, and it is at 
present richly cultivated, except in two or three places where there 
are deep dhdrs (channels). 

(15) NArIdigar— A rea, 238,167 acres, or 372*14 square milea; 
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33 estates; land revenue, ^^2654, 14s.; population, 180,860. 
Magwtrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Supul and Madahpuii. Nearly 
four-fifths of this are cultivated ; wheat, barley, rice, maize, 

various kinds of pulse, poppy, and indigo are produced in great 
abundance; the lands are irrigated generally from ^AJrs and nd/Js, 
which are replenished yearly by the superfluous waters of the various 
streams which intersect it. Great care is also taken by the land- 
holders to fill them, by draining water into them during the rains ; 
the water thus accumulated becoming common property for the lands 
adjoining. The surface of the pargand is flat, with a slight declina- 
tion towards the Ganges in a south-easterly direction. Tittle jungle 
exists, there being only about 9000 acres at the utmost, situated 
at its south-eastern extremity, and consisting principally oftlic jrf/tree. 

(16) Nisankpur KurA — Area, 445,806 acres, or 696' 5 7 square 
miles; 168 estates ; land revenue, 4s. ; population, 348,285. 

Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at MadahpurA. Upwards of four- 
fifths is under tillage, and the jungle to the north-east is rapidly dis- 
appearing under the woodman’s axe. In 1853, the Revenue Sur- 
veyor reported that “ the people appear to be contented and happy ; 
and with a little improvement in the general system of landholding, 

I can scarcely fancy any division where nature’s gifts have been more 
bountiful, or are better adapted to produce comfort, wealth, and 
happiness, amongst its favoured inhabitants.” 

The principal family in this pargand is that of the Diirgipur R 4 jd, 
who resides at Diirgipur, about 10 miles south of the subdi visional 
town of Madahpurd. The family is descended from one Haslam 
Sinh, a Pamir Rdjput, who, with his brother Madhu, came from 
Ddrdnagar in West Tirhut. They first found employment with the 
Darbhangah Rdja, but left his service under the following circum- 
stances. Whilst on guard one rainy day the Rdjd bade them take 
shelter, an order which in the local patois is expressed by the words 
oth-loT “ Othp however, happened to be also the name of a tract 
to the eastward, probably corresponding to the present Utarkhand 
pargand. The brothers pretended to misunderstand the order, and 
collecting a number of their caste fellows, set out to conquer the 
country assigned to them. They not only succeeded in reducing 
Utarkhand, but also acquired the whole of the great Nfsankpur Kiird 
pargand. When they had established themselves, Madhu set out to 
Dehli to obtain a grant for their conquests from the Emperor. He 
there became a Muhammadan, and was on his return murdered by 
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his followers on account of his perversion. His head was cut off at 
Laddrighdt, i8 miles south of Madahpurd, and his horse carrying his 
headless body galloped off to Nauhdti, south-west of Supul. A 
tomb has been erected at Laddrighit, and is still kepi up by a faklir 
who is allowed a jdgiroi 40 bighds of land for its maintenance. 
Madhu’s descendants are still Musalmdns and reside at Nauhdtd. 

(17) SAHRuf (in part) — ^Area, 131,386 acres, or 205*29 square 

miles; 12 estates; land revenue, 15s. qd. ; population, 

91,764. Magistrate’s ahd Munsif’s Courts at Bdnkd and Bhdgalpur, 
With the exception of 74 square miles occupied by hills and 
jungle, this division is well cultivated and populous. To the 
west and south-west, where it abuts upon pargand Parbatpdrd in 
Monghyr, as well as to the south-east, a good deal of land is occu- 
pied by rugged rocks, hills, ravines, and dense jungle ; and in the 
north-eastern portion of the pargand^ patches of grass and low bush 
jungle occupy a few square miles. The chief agricultural products 
are rice, wheat, janird^ Indian com, marudy sugar-cane, castor-oiL 
pulses, and poppy in great abundance. The latter crop occupies 
3500 bighdSy yielding upwards of 400 tnaunds or 32,800 lbs. of 
opium per annum. In the south-eastern comer of the pargand is the;, 
Kdjf Ghdt, a defile leading from the low lands to the hilly tracts. 
The road winds for upwards of 12 miles through a series of high 
hills, over rocks, stones, and occasionally in the bed of a mountain 
torrent, forming the great exit from the hills of Chdndan Katiiriyd and 
Ddnrd Sakhwdfa. Down this road the Santils bring wood, rough 
iron, bamboos, catechu, tasar silk, and other articles, the produce 
of the jungles. In former days this pass, like some others in 
these hills, was fortified with bhrricades of stones, trees, or other 
impediments, in order to keep out the Muhammadan horsemen, 
who, it appears, frequently attempted to penetrate into these hills, 
but without success. 

(18) SATHfAnf— Area, 8175 acres, or 12*77 square miles; 10 

estates ; land revenue, j;^io8 ; population, 11,595 ; Magistrate’s and 
Munsif’s Courts at This is a small division, with most of 

the characteristics of the south-west of pargand Bhigalpur. 

(19) Utarkhand — Area, 64,514 acres, or ioo*8o square miles; 
266 estates ; land revenue, i 575 > 6s. ; population, 55,641. Magis- 
trate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Supul and Madahpurl This is a 
large pargand; its soil and products are scarcely distinguishable 
from those of Nlsankpur KdriL 
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(20) Wasila— Area, 90,376 acres, or 141*21 square miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, £ 6 g, 14s. ; population, 20,475 ; Magistrate's 
and Munsif’s Courts at BinH and Bhdgalpur. A little more than 
one-third of this patgand^ or 51 square miles, is occupied by hill 
and jungle ; the remainder is tolerably well cleared and cultivated, 
especially towards the northern boundary, where it abuts upon par- 
goffd Sahruf, and produces good croj)s of rice, sugar-cane, wheat, 
castor-oil, jantrd, and poppy. The southern half is arid ground! 
producing very scanty crops of rice and mustard. Iron is smelted 
in the jungles by the Kols, and /asar cocoons are collected by the 
zaminddn from the asan trees and exported to Bhiigaljjur. 

Climate. Meteorological Statistics for Bhdgalpur are so meagre, 
that I wouIq refer the reader to the climatic characteristics given 
in detail in the Statistical Account of the District of Monghyr (Vol. 
XV,, 187-190). Both Bhdgalpur and Monghyr are divided into two 
similar tracts by the Ganges. They alike share in a semi-mountain 
character to the south, and are, to the north, portions of the same 
alluvial plain. The prevailing winds follow the course of the great 
river, mostly east and west. The rainfall is the same, or nearly the 
same, in quantity and distribution. 

The Endemic Diseases of Bhdgalpur District are fevers of a 
malarious character, remittent and intermittent mostly in the northern 
Subdivisions, and in the low country lying at the foot of thd south- 
ern hjlls ; bowel diseases of various kinds ; diarrhcca, dysentery, 
scurvy, jaundice, bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus ; and to a 
limited extent leprosy, ophthalmia, and diseases of the liver, skin, and 
spleen. Malarial fevers are prevalent during the rains and the 
beginning of the cold weather, and vary in severity with any in- 
creased dampness during the year. The intermittent form is most 
commonly met with, and it usually assumes the quotidian type, jve- 
mittent fever is comparatively rare, not being much seen' except in 
unusually unhealthy, that is, wet years. Neither form is so preva- 
lent in this District as in most parts of Ix)wer Bengal. The mortality 
returns show that fevers account for about fifty-five [jcr cent, of all 
deaths. This, of course, includes all diseases that show febrile 
symptoms in their course and end fatally, all such being grouped by 
the uneducated classes, on whom we rely for information, under this 
one great head. Dysentery is met with at all seasons of the year ; 
but it is most generally prevalent during the cold weather, and, as 
it frequently attacks persons suffering from fever at that season, often 
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ends fatally. The end of the winter is the most dangerous period 
in this respect The lower classes suffer most from dysentery, which 
is due to their greater exposure to the vicissitudes of temperature, 
and also, no doubt, to bad food, scant clothing, and other privations. 
Diarrhoea is also found throughout the whole year, but is most 
common at the beginning and end of the rains. Diarrhoea and 
dysentery are returned as accounting for about three per cent, of the 
total mortality ; but the experience of our dispensary-hospitals leads to 
the opinion that the actual percentage is considerably higher, perhaps 
in some years reaching ten per cent. The Jail Medical Report for 
1874 shows that twenty-five per cent, of the admissions to hospital 
was due to diarrhoea and dysentery. Scurvy is reported, in a modi- 
fied form, to be almost the commonest disease in the District. It 
rarely takes an outwardly severe type, but slowly breaks do\vn the 
constitution, and prepares the way for graver forms of disease. The 
lowest classes are naturally most disposed to scurvy, and fifty per cent, 
of them are alleged to suffer from it. Although otherwise concealed, 
its presence may be detected by sores in the mouth, and by a blue, 
spongy, or ulcerated appearance of the gums. Jaundice is, in the 
secret manner of its action, very like scurvy. The yellow, sickly 
colour of the skin which notifies its presence in a fair person, cannot 
be observed in the dark-skinned natives; The discoloration of the 
conjunttivae is also seldom well marked, consisting usually of a slight 
olive-coloured tinting which easily escapes notice. Jaundice is often 
present along with scurvy. Its progress is slow ; and it shows itself 
by lassitude, general weakness, indigestion, slight but obstinate bowel 
irregularities, and colic. Bronchitis is prevalent in the cold weather 
amongst all classes. In the north of the District, which is both Very 
damp and very cold at that season, lung diseases are common, and 
bronchitis specially so, pneumonia being comparatively rare. Asthma 
is common, chiefly among thj^ old, but it is not confined to them. 
Calculus occurs in all parts of the District. It is mostly found in 
children, and sometimes in infants only a few months old. It is thought 
to be most common in the south amongst the hills, and in the villages 
lying along the nodular limestone bed near Bh^galpur. Uric acid 
and phosphate calculi are the more prevalent forms. Leprosy, or eler 
phantiasis Graecorum, is not so common as in the neighbouring District 
of Monghyr, but cases occasionally come to the dispensaries. There 
are two varieties of his disease, the tubercular and the anaesthetic or 
atrophic. The number of cases of each is about the same. It is 
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chiefly met with among the lower castes, such as the Dosidhs, 
Musiiars, and Dorns; ut it is also seen among Muhammadans 
and higher caste Hindus. Nothing is known definitely as to its 
cause. Some sufferers attribute it to syphilis; some represent it— 
but this is a very rare occurrence— to be hereditary, the larger 
number not being able to assign any cause. It occurs at all ages, 
but generally begins after twenty. It is perhaps more common 
among males than females. What the duration of the disease may 
be is not ascertained, but some cases of thirty years’ standing have 
been known. Ophthalmia is common among all classes during the 
months of April and May, when the hot west winds are blowing. It 
is often only a mild form of conjunctivitis ; but among the poor is seen 
as purulent ophthalmia, resulting in total destruction of the eye, or 
in the formation of permanent opacities of the cornea. Small pox, 
although o^’dinarily regarded as an epidemic, is in Bhigalpur, as in 
nearly every other District where inoculation is largely practised, in 
reality an endemic from which the people are never free. 

Epidemics are as frequent in Bhigalpur District as in any of the 
neighbouring Districts of Behar. The most common of the deadly 
epidemics is cholera. Two or three years rarely pass withouti 
an outbreak of greater or less severity. 'I'he medical authorities, 
however, think that Bhdgalpur is, in this respect, mo?e fortunate than 
some tracts both north and south of the Ganges,-a circums^ce 
due to the small number of fairs and religious gatherings which are 
held, and the comparatively small attendance at those that do take 


^^ALher form of epidemic, popularly known as dengue fever, ™ited 
the town of Bhdgalpur seemingly for the first time in 187a. The fo ow- 
ina is a detailed description of its origin, development and symptoms, 
condensed from a report by the Civil Surgeon, The disease was im- 
ported into the Station in three or four well ascertained instances, and 
its infectious nature has been clearly proved. The first rase was tha 
of a stranger who in the first week of June came from Serdmpur, m 
apparently good health, but was attacked the day after his arrival with 
symptoms of the disease. He had severe fever, marked eruptions and 
peat pain. He left the town as soon as he was well enough five 
days afterwards ; and six days later, the wife of the owner 0 the house 
in which he haddieen staying was affected similarly, and a female 
relative and child were next atucked in the same house on the sist 

June, On the .jth June, a servant in the adjoining house was attacked. 
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and on the 2 2d six other persons were ill with the affection there. In 
the same portion of the town, — Bangdlitdli, — a native gentleman who 
had returned from Calcutta six days previously, was attacked on the 
20th June. In a third instance a police officer was attacked in the same 
part of the town on the 20th June, having also returned from Cal- 
cutta some days previously. Again, on the 24th June, a judicial 
officer suffered from the disease. His duties took him every week 
to Monghyr, where the affection had for some time been very preval- 
ent. His house is isolated and at some distance from the part of the 
town where the other cases occurred, and the spread of the .disease 
was not traced from it. From this time, the last week in June, the 
disease spread rapidly through the part of the town first affected, the 
Mansurganj bdzdr^ which is inhabited largely by the Bengali portion 
of the population. It is said that nearly every house in, this bdzdr 
was affected, the disease spreading from one to the other continu- 
ously. Thence it took its course along the low portion of the town 
on the river side. Two months later it was distributed very gener- 
ally through the various quarters of the town, though by no means so 
extensively as in Mansurganj. One or two cases only occurred in 
the Jail, and two or three more in the military lines at the west end 
of the Station. It was also introduced among the European com- 
munity into three houses independently. It does not seem to have 
spread to the District around, except to a very small extent and in 
densely inhabited places. The epidemic lasted about five months, from 
June to October ; after the early part of November no fresh cases 
came under notice. The more important symptoms, — fever, eruption, 
and pain, — varied in character and intensity according to race, age, 
temperament, and previous health. Tims, the first fever in Europeans 
was more prolonged, lasting from three to four days longer than in 
natives, in whom it manifested itself as a short sharp attack, lasting for 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours and then rapidly subsiding. The secon- 
dary fever also was usually far less marked in the native than in the 
European. The eruption also varied in a similar way. In Euro- 
peans it was of course much more distinct, appearing as an erythema 
diffused ove.' the face and chest more or less regularly. In natives 
it was less marked, usually occurring in patches more or less distinct, 
on the chest, back, and upper, extremities, but often so slight as to be 
only distinguishable by a smoothness of the skin over the upper part 
of the body. The secondary eruption was less evident in natives, and 
in Europ'^ans was often o{ a different character, being rather a lichen 
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than erythema, and sometimes attacking the extremities in preference 
to the trunk. In one case it affected almost exclusively the palms 
and soles, not extending itself at all above the knees or ellx)\vs. 
Pain too, varied materially Recording to tne temperament of the indi- 
vidual, being far more severe in those of full habit and plethoric ten- 
dency, though more prolonged in the weakly and debilitated. As 
regards previous health, persons of rheumatic ha!)it apj)eared to 
suffer more severely from pain, which was also more prolonged in 
them than in others. No case, excepting perhaps one doubtful one, 
terminated fatally. The disease, as it appeared in hh^-igalpur, was 
of a mild form and recpiircd but little treatment, and drugs were 
apparently of little or no use. 

Vaccination is yearly progressing in favour with all classes of the 
natives. Instances are mentioned of inoculators themselves aban- 
doning their old profession, and coming to the Dispensaries for 
vaccine lymph. The greater success of the vaccination system, and 
the small mortality attending it, h.as induced a large body of inoc u- 
lators to follow it. The number of deaths from sm -Il-pox (luring the 
year 1874 was 521, half of which took place in the two months of 
May and June. As in the case of all other mortuary statistics, this 
figure probably does not represent more than a fourth of the ac tual 
mortality. The civil. surgeons report for that year states that- “ As 
in the previous year, vaccination was chiefly carried on by old inocii- 
lators, men who have been in the habit of inoculating in the same 
villages, and their fathers before them, often for several generations. 
One hundred and sixty- seven of these men applied for panvdiuis 
(orders) to enable them to vaccinate in the District, being an increase 
of 58 over the previous year ; and a large proportion of these were 
new men, going to different parts of the District to those emphjyed 
last year. Of the whole number, 153 weic sui)plied with vaccine 
materials, the remaining 14 having deelined to wait until a supply 
was forthcoming. The returns received from 98 of these show 5836 
cases of vaccination, being a decrease of 2200 as compared with last 
year. This is due chiefly to a large reduction in the number of 
operations in the BinU and Headquarters Sub-divisions. 'I'lie re- 
turns from Supul and Madahpurd show 29 operators against 21 in the 
preceding season. The number of vaccinations by inoculators in- 
creased from 164 in the last season to 8 1 6 in the present. Vat cmation 
was also carried on at the various dispensaries by the subordinates in 
charge, though only to a limited extent When inspecting vaccination 
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jn spme villages a short distance beyond the municipal limits, the 
chief villagers came forward and told me that, in consequence of two 
children having been brought to a neighbouring village suffering 
from small-pox, they became alarmed, and immediately sent for their 
vaccinator, and had caused all their children to be vaccinated In 
consequence of the extensive relief works opened in the north of 
this and the neighbouring Districts by Government (during the 
scarcity of 1874-75), the men migrated there, leaving t(ie women Jn 
charge of then homes ; and these the vaccinators found far more 
difficult to deal with. They repeatedly reported tc) me that on theii 
appearance in a village the women ran away wilfh their children, and 
hid themselves, or barricaded the entrances to their huts. At on( 
village I found several cases of inoculfition at the same time tha 
vaccination was going on.’’ 

iNDiGjENOus Drugs. — ' fhe following drugs, which are in com- 
mon use in native medicine, are believed to be derived from plants 
indigenous to Bh^galpur District, or froin minerals , tq be, found 
amongst the southern hills. — (i) Adrakh (ZJngiber officinale), eaten 
yvith pepper in cases of mdigestion. . (2) Ak^rkqrO: (Pyrethrum par- 
thenium); the powder of the root is used as an expectorant; a 
small piece of the root inserted into the holq of. a decayed tooth, is 
said to allay toothache. (3) Ajwain (Ptychotis ajowan) ; the seeds 
are used as a carminative in flatulent colic. (4) Am-ki-giitli (Mangi- 
fera indic^); the powder of the seed is used as an astringent in 
chronic dysentery, together with opium. (5) Amaltas-H-phal (Cassia 
fistula) ; the pulp is used as a gentle laxative in combination with 
other medicines. (6) Ananiamui Indicus) : ^ the root 

is used as a diuretic and diaphoretic, also as an alterative and 
tonic. (7) Andr (Punica granatum); the root and bark are used 
as anthelmintics ; the rind of the fruit is used as an astringent 
in diarrhoea and dysentery. (8) Aphim (Papaver somniferum) 
opium, a sedative and stimulant. (9) Bdbul-kd-gond (Acacia arabica), 
gum-arabic, (ro) Babund safaid (Artemisia vulgaris), field camo- 
mile, used as a tonic and febrifuge. (11) Bansl'ochan or tabasheer 
(Bambusa arpndinacea), a siliceous concrete found in the joints of 
bamboos ; used as an aphrodisiac, in doses of five to twenty grains. 
(12) Bel (.iEgle marmelos), a febrifuge fruit much used in dysentery. 
{13) C haras (Cannabis sativa); the resinous exudation from this plant 
is used as a narcotic stimulant and aphrodisiac, in doses of one- quarter 
grain to two grains. (14) Chaulmugra (Gynocardia odorata) ; the oil 
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of the seeds applied in itch ; taken internally it is an emetic.. (15) 
Chireta (Ophelia chirata), a tonic and febrifuge. (16) Chitra hU 
(Plumbago rosea), the Ul chitra of Bengal ; the root is a sialogoguc 
and vesicant ; also a stimulant used produce abortion, in doses of 
a half-grain to tliree grains. (17) Chitra safaiJ (Plumb.igo zeykinicu), 
an irritant and vesicant used topically ; also given to oroducc .'\l)ortion. 
(i%y Ddlshikya (Hydrargum bichloridinn) corrosive subhm.ite ; 
rarely used in medicine, supposed to be found in the southern hills. 
(19) Dhaniyd (Coriandrum sativvim), used as a condiment and ( ar- 
minative; grown in gardens. {20) DhSiurd (Croton tigiiuin), the 
bark of the root is used as a cathartic and to induce uhoriion. 
(21) DMturd (Datura stramonium) a common pi'ison ; tin* scciK .iic 
smoked with benefit in asthma. (22) Dhaitra ka phut {(iride.i 
tomentosa) has a gum very like tragaranth ; the dried ilouers arc 
a stimulant used for promoting labor. (2j) Dadna (huphotbia 
thymifolia) used as a stimulant and la.xativc. (24) Dhuku (l .igU'i- 
ticum diffusum) an umbelliferous jil.unt also called ianji /iiipha! , 
it is aromatic and carminative. (25) /Uwa or Mindpnr 
peffoliata), used as a purgative and extcin.illy as hii astnn,..,rni ; 
dose from five to twenty grains. (26) (iamlhn (i:osN\Jlia 

thurifhra) ; very common in the bills; used (7.tc''n.dK .i^ « ^lunn- 
lant ointment and internally in gonoirhce.i. (27) (miI 

phuf) used to cure itch and other skin diseases, and as .1 ])U!;’.i 
tiv^, (28) Gitta (Entada pursxdha) ; the seal, arc usul ‘mu mail} a. 
an aphrodisiac and expectorant, in doses of five to twa-my grains. 
(29) Gohnarich (Piper nignim) a stimulant and febrifuge. 
Gri-Kitmari (Alee indica), a jairgalive. (,51) Gugat - ka • gond 
(Balsanlcidendron mukul) gum bdellium, used as a sidistitute for 
myrrh. (32) Haldi (Curcuma longa) is given for eulargcmenl of the 
spleen, with l)i-borate of soda, aloe, sulphate of iron, and rhuliarh. 
(33) Hari (Terminalia cbebula) ; the unri[)e fruil, knu\sn jan^i 
hara, is given with sauh jarahat or .steatite and oiiium to < lire h.e- 
morrhage in acute dysentery ; the ri]>c fruil, bara luna, is given ns a 
purgative with senna and black salt. (34) (IdcU.iri.i enrda- 

mpmum), grostn in gardens; a carminative and stimulanl {35) 
Imh or Tciut (Tamarindus indica) used as a laxative. W hhanmul 
(Aristolochia indica), an antidote for snake-bite. Cl / ) 

(Wrightia anti-dysenterica) ; the seeds and bark in infusion .ire given 
m dysentery. (38) Jainti (^schynomene scsban), the kave.s used as 
a poultice to promote suppuration. (39) (Nardostaebys 
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jatamansi) ; wild valerian, imported from Nepil, used as a refriger- 
ant. (40) Kabdb chlni (Piper cubeba) imported ; stimulant to the 
urinary organs. (41) Kdldddnd (Pharbitis nil) ; the half-roasted and 
powdered seeds used as a purgative. (42) Kdid nimak (black salt), 
used as a digestive. (43) Kalmi shora^ nitrate of potash ; given in- 
tei^ally as being cooling, in gonorrhoea and fever. (44) Karbdjd 
(Cucumis melo) the seeds used in dysentery. (45) Kird (Cucumis 
utilissimus) ; the seeds used in dysentery. (46) Kami (Cichorium inty- 
bus), flowers infused with rose leaves ; given in dysentery. (47) 
Kath (Acaria catechu), terra japonica ; generally used as an astringent 
and tonic. (48) Kath karanja (Guilandina bonduc) ; ten to twenty 
grains of the powdered seeds given as an antiperiodic, an hour be- 
fore fever is expected. (49) Kethpdpra (Oldenlandia biflora) ; a tonic 
and febrifuge. (50) Kuchila (Strychnos nux-vomica), the seeds used 
as an antiperiodic tonic and aphrodisiac. (51) Lild tutiyd^ sulphate of 
copper, used as an escharotic. (52) Lohd-l d-lochan^ iron filings, used 
as a tonic. (53) Madar (Calotropis gigantea) ; the powdered root 
is similar in effect to Ipecacuanha, but inferior. (54) Mahud (Bassia 
latifolia) j the bark used in decoction as astringent and tonic. (55) 
NirmtUl (Strychnos potatorum) ; the seeds used to clear water, and 
externally as an astringent. (56) Nim (Azadirachta indica) ; the 
leaves and bark used as a febrifuge and in cutaneous diseases, in 
doses of forty grains to half an ounce. (57) Ml (Indigofera tinc- 
toria) ; the leaves powdered and used as an alterative in hepatitis ; 
given in decoction for calculus, also used externally in the treatment of 
wounds. (58) Raids (Butea frondosa) ; used externally as an astringent, 
and internally as an anthelminitic. (59) Pdnlphal (Trapa bispinosa) ; 
chiefly used as a light diet by sick natives. (60) PiplamoK (Piper 
longum), the root of the long pepper ; stimulating, dose five grains 
to one scruple. (61) (Oleum papaveris), poppy oil (62) 

Rdi (Sinapis nigra and S. dichotoma) ; several kinds of mustard 
seed ; much used both internally and externally. (63) Rendhl-ka-tel 
(Ricinus communis), castor oil ; used as a purgative. (64) Risha 
khatml (Sida alba); the powdered root is given in dysentery, a refri- 
gerant. (65) Rithd (Sapindus emarginatus and S. detergens)'; the riihd 
nut, used as a soap and as an expectorant in coughs. (66) Safaid 
ghangchi (Abrus precatorius), a stimulant ; the powdered root used as 
a substitute for liquorice. (67) Shatara (Fumaria parviflora), the 
dried plant used in infusion with ckireta as a tonic and febrifuge ; 
with kdldddnd as an alterative. (68) Sidtk^nta (Argemone nie.xicana) 
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a laxative. (69) Stria (Acidum aceticum), vinegar, made from the 
juice of the Borassus flabelliformis Phoenix dactylifera and P. syl- 
vestrisj a refrigerant (70) Shora^ nitrate of potash. (71) Sdl 
(Shorea robusta) ; the resin is used externally in sores and internally 
to cure haemorrhage. (72) Tezpdt^ various species of Laurus ; the 
leaves are used as stimulant aromatics. (73) (Linum usitatissi- 
mum), a demulcent 

The Charitable Dispensaries of Bhilgalpur District are six in 
number,— one main dispensary at the Administrative Headquarters, 
and five branches scattered very evenly over the District. I'hree are 
to the south of the Ganges, at Bhdgalpur, Bdnkd, and Colgong; and 
three to the north, at Madahpurd, Tulsid, and Sonbarsd.. The 
following account of each is compiled from the Report on the 
Charitable Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal, for the 
year 1873, by the Surgeon General of the Indian Medical Depart- 


IJtCUU 

BhAgalpur Dispensary was opened in 1842, being one of the 
oldest of its kind in Behar. It is under the charge of a native Assist- 
ant Surgeon. The attendance of patients is comparatively large, 
amounting to 567 in-door and 5039 out-door patients in 187a. In 
1873, the former number had increased to 276, and the latter had 
fallen to 4475. The diminution is attributed to the absence of 
epidemic disease. In 1873. Ac number of surgical cases, consist- 
ing of 32 major and 255 minor operations, is said to have been arge. 
Of the in-door patients, 76 left the dispensary cured, and 66 re- 
lieved; 71, or 2572 per cent, of the total number, di 5 d; and in the 
case of 47 it was not known what ultimate effect the medical treat- 
ment had. The daily average attendance of in-door patents was 
15-50, and of out-door 45 - 35 - Of Ae former 220 were Hindus, 55 
Muhammadans, and r Eurasian; and of the latter 2787 were 
Hindus, 1649 Muhammadans, and 21 Eurasians. Considering that 
in the Headquarters police division Ac Musalmins form on y ^ 
per cent of the entire population, it is to 

avail themselves of European science more readily than Ae Hm^ 

The total ejependiture in 1873 was £411, 4S., of 

ment .contributed .;^i79< account Govern^ 

cines, and oAer charges. The total mcome, 

ment grant, donations, local subscriptions, 

revenue was Vt68. 10s. The cash balance m hand on the irt 

revenue, w , besides which, there wit a.suro of 

January 1874, was £s, S»- oesioes wiu« , 
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;^744, 8s. invested in Government securities. The dispensary is a 
good masonry building, but is becoming too small for the increasing 
numbers of in-door patients. The native subscriptions amounted 
in 1873 to ;^25, 14s., as against ;^35, 8s. subscribed by Europeans. 
In 1872, the native contribution was i6s. The Civil Surgeon 
in his Report remarks The proportion of deaths among the in- 
patients, 257 per cent, is very large; but a great number of these 
are cases of worn-out paupers and pilgrims, for whom there is no 
other refuge, or whose friends bring them to the dispensary to avoid 
the expenses attendant on their death. One death only occurred 
after operation, and that the inevitable result of the previous 
disease.’* 

BAnkX BrXnch Dispensary was established in November 1867, 
at the Headquarters town of the Subdivision of Bdnki, and is under 
the charge of a hospital assistant The total number of in-door 
patients treated in 1873 was 78, against 52 in 1872; of these 57 
were relieved or recovered, and 14 died, being 17*95 
total number treated ; 2 remained at the end of the year, and the 
daily average number of in-door sick during the year was 4*44. Of 
out-door patients the total number treated was 1019, against 859 in 
the preceding year, and the daily average attendance was 16*19. 
There were 30 minor surgical operations performed during the year. 
Of in-<Joor patients, 52 were Hindus and 26 Musalm^ns ; of out-door 
patients, 635 were Hindus and 401 Musalm^ns. The number of 
Qut-door women and children attended on were precisely the same 
for both religions, the difference being entirely in the case of the 
men attending. The attendance of Muhammadans is very large, 
considering that they form only 6*5 per cent, of the population of the 
Subdivision, The total income* for the year was ^89, 4s., of which 
;^59, dr 67*66 per cent, of the whole was contributed by Govern- 
ment, and;^28, 4s. rinsed by locd subscription. Of the Government 
aid, los. was on account of the salaries of the Dispensary estab- 
lishment, and I os. for European medicines. The other e3q>en- 
diture of the year was £2^, 6s., of which is. ajd. was for. ser- 
vant’s wages, 15s. ajd, th^ cost of bdsdr me^cines, £2, 13s. o}d. the 
cost of dieting the sick, £4^ 7s. 5fd. repairs, and £^y 16s. 3jd. 
the cost of furniture and burials. The dispensary has £$o invested 
in Government securities, yielding £2 in yearly interest The balance 
in hand on ist January 1874 was only £iZt 35. sid. The building 
Is described as affording very imperfect accommodation. The 
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Deputy Inspector General reported, however, that he was well pleased 
with the working of the institution. 

COLGONG Branch Dispensary was established in July 1869, and 
is in charge of a Muhammadan hospital assistant The total num- 
ber of out-door patients in 1873 was 2216 against 2376 in the 
preceding year, and the average daily attendance was 27*55; 
of the out-door patients 6 were Europeans, 8 Eurasians, 1788 
Hindus, 401 Muhammadans, and 13 “others.” There were 7 major 
and 67 minor surgical operations. There is no accommoda- 
tion for indoor sick. The total income of the year, including the 
Government grant, was ^116, of which ^60, los., or 52*16 per 
cent of the whole, was derived from local sources ; the exj^endi- 
ture, excluding European medicines, which are supplied by Govern- 
ment, amounted to ^132, of which ^48 was the salary of medical 
subordinates ; 19s. iijd. the wages of servants; and ^70 the 

CQSt of the construction pf buildings. There was.;^i32, 17s. 5 jd. 
in hand at the end of the year, but none invested. The Civil 
Surgeon reports that, “ the institution is still without a house of its 
own, and out-patients only are received and attended to in a room 
of an office belonging to the ^ Hill House.* ** 

TulsiyA Branch Dispensary was opened in December 1872, 
and is chiefly supported by Mr Donzelle, a wealthy indigo planter 
and landholder in the north of the District, to whom also is due its 
foundation. He provided at the outset ***an excellent building with 
a large piece of land attached to it, good outhouses, and accommo- 
dation for the native doctor and other members of the staff. The 
previous want of such an institution, and its 'present popularity, is 
shown by the attendance in 1873, the first year of its existence, which 
largely exceeds that at any other dispensary in the District, except 
that at the Headquarters Civil Station. The number of in-door 
patients was 22, of whom 16 were cured; 4 were relieved, and 
I died, giving a percentage of 4 '54 deaths put of the total attendance. 
The number of out-door patients was 3774, and the daily average 
attendance 38*50. The Hindus contributed 20 of the indoor patients 
and 2403 of the out-door; and the Musalmdns 2 in-door and 1371 
out-dopr patients. The total income in 1873 was ;^i76/2S., of 
iidiich Government contributed ^^104, 2s., or 59*11 per cent of the 
whole. 

Sonbarsa Branch Dispensary was established in September 
1869 by Bibu Harballabh Niiiyan Sinh, since created Riji for hfi 
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exertions during the famine of 1874. The total number of in-door 
patients treated in 1873 was 24, against 22 in 1872. Of these, 17 
were relieved or recovered, and three died, being 12-5 per cent, of the 
total number treated ; the daily average number of in-door sick dur- 
ing the year was *87 ,* of outdoor patients the total number treated 
was 917 in 1873, against 828 in 1872 ; and the daily average attend- 
ance was 14*20. There were 15 minor surgical operations performed 
during the year. Of the in-door patients, 18 were Hindus and 6 
Musalmins ; of the out-door patients, 709 were Hindus and 208 
Musalmdns. The women and children attended on as out-door patients 
were 170’ Hindus and 58 Musalmins. The total income for the 
year was £122^ 2s., of which ;^72, 4s., or 59 05 per cent, of the 
whole, was contributed by Government, and £50 was raised by local 
subscription. Of the Government aid, ;^63, 8s. was on account of the 
salaries of the Dispensary establishment The dispensary is in a 
very remote part of the District, and is accessible only with difficulty 
during a large portion of the year when the surrounding countiy U 
flooded. It has not the advantage of frequent European supervision. 

MadahpurA Branch Dispensary was established in 1864, and 
is under the charge of the Sub-divisional native doctor.. The total 
number of in-door patients treated in 1873 was 68, against 24 in the 
previous year. In 1873, 55 were relieved or recovered, and 4 died, 
being 5*88 per cent, of the total number treated; 5 remained at 
the end of the year; the daily average number of in-door sick 
during the year was 4*45. Of out-door patients, the tot^l number 
treated was 1205 in 1,873, against 1515 in 1872; the daily aver- 
age attendance was 18*19. There were 4 major and 31 minor 
surgical operations performed during the year. Of the in-door 
patients, 52 were Hindus and 320 Musalmins. The total income 
for the year was £144, Ss., of which ;^63, or 43-63 per cent, of the 
whole, was contributed (by Government, and ;^8i, 8s. was 'raised 
from local sources. The Government aid was entirely on account 
of the salaries of the establishment. 
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SANTA I. PAR GAN AS. 

^HE District of ihf. Santal I’akoanAs, which forms the 
southern portion ol ilic Ijlcijijalpur Disisiun, lies between 23' 48^ 
and 25° 19' north Lititucle, and 86 ' 30' and 87 ' 58' east longitude. It 
contains a population of i ,2591287 souls, as ascertained by the Census 
of 1872, and a total area of 5488 square miles. Nay;i Dumkd, situ- 
ated in 24"^ 16' o" north latitude and Sf 17’ 21" east longitude, is 
the Administrative Meadqiiarters of the District.* 

Boundaries. — The vSantal Pargands arc bounded on the north by 
the Districts of Bhagalpur and Purniah ; on the east by Maldah, 
Murshiddbdd, .and pjirbhum ; on the south by Bardwdn and Mdnb- 
htim ; and on the west by Hazaribdgh and Bhdgalpur. The course 
of the administrative limits is defined for some distance on the north 
and east of the District by the river Ganges, while portions of the 
southern boundary coincide with the Bardkar and Ajai rivers. 

^ The principal materials from which this Statistical Account is compiled 
are;--(i) Answers to the Five Series of Questions specially fumishc<l by the 
Deputy-Commissioner ; (2) Medical Return, specially prepared by the Civil Sur- 
geon ; (3) Census Report of 1872, with subsequent District Compilation by MrC. 
F. Magrath, C.S. ; (4) Report on the Indigenous Agency employed in taking the 
Census ; (5) Ge(^aphical data furnished by the .Surveyor-General ; (6) Reports 
on the Districts of 3 hdgalpur and Birbhqm, by Captain W. S. Sherwill, Revenue 
Surveyor ; (7) Annual Reports of the Commissioner of the Bhigalpur Division ; {8) 
Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872); (9) }Au\iT\\ Eastern India; 
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Jurisdiction. — The revenue, civil, and criminal jurisdictions are 
not conterminous. For criminal purposes, the District is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Sessions Courts at Bh^alpur and Bfrbhiim. 
Similarly, the revenue of the permanently settled estates in the Dis- 
trict is paid into the treasuries of Bhdgalpur and Bfrbhum ; while 
civil suits, in which the cause of action exceeds Rs. looo (;^ioo), 
are also tried in the Courts of those two Districts. 

General AsPEcr.-r-Three distinct types of country are repre- 
sented within the area of the Santdl Parganils. Commencing on the 
east of the District, a sharply-defined belt of hilly cpvintry stretches 
continuously for about a hundred miles from Sdhibganj on the 
Ganges to the small river Naubil south-west of Nayd Dumkd. From 
this point, there opens towards the west a rolling country of long 
ridges with intervening depressions, resembling in its general features 
the neighbouring Districts of Haziribdgh and Mdnbhtim, with the 
exception that the undulations are less pronounced. These rolling 
uplands include the entire Sub-Di§trict of Deoghar, with Pabbii and 
the southern portion of Goddd. The area which they cover is esti- 
mated at 2500 square miles. But by no means the whole of this is 
suited for the growth even of highland crops ; for in some places 
the surface is overgrown with jungle, and in others the soil itself is 
too rocky to admit of cultivation. A third and entirely distinct type 
is exemplified in the flat alluvial country where rice is largely culti- 
vated. This, says Mr A. P. MacDonnell, in his Report on the Food- 
Grain Supply of Bengal and Behar, “is a narrow strip, almost 
continuous, about 170 miles long, lying for the most part along the 
Loop Line of railway. Beginning near Goddd, and running from left 
to right, it follows the boundaries of the District to Nalld, near 
Moydm, on the Chord Line, Its total area may perhaps be about 
650 square miles,” 

The geological basis of the District is gneiss, stretching on, it 
would appear, from the table-land of Hazdribdgh. In the Sub^Dis- 
trict of Deoghar' on the west, the gneiss is overlaid by the carbon- 
iferous shales and sandstones which form the Deoghar coal-field, and 
are in fact “outliers” from the great coal-bearing deposits of the 
Ddmodar Valley. Here, too, occur numerous trap-dykes, one of 
which, where it passes South Surasbdd, has been utilised by the 
ihikdddr or farmer of the village, and converted into the embantoent 
of a tank. The Rdjmahdl hills, which occupy the eastern portion of 
the District, have hitherto been regarded as a continuation of the 
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Vindhyan range of Central India. But Mr V. Ball, of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, after a detailed examination of these hills, came to the 
conclusion that they form an isolated grou]», the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of which constitutes the turning-point of the Canges ; and that 
they are physically quite detached from the Vindhyan range. Geo- 
logically, there is nothing in common between the two. 'Fhc Vindhyas 
are composed of quartzite sandstone, limestones, and shale of great 
age j while the Rijmahal hills consist of overflowing basaltii' traj) of 
comparatively recent date, which rests upon coal measures and 
metamorphic rocks of a gneissose character. 

Hill System. — The Rdjmahdl hills are the most im])ortant range 
in the District of the Santdl Bargands, and arc stated by ('aptain 
Sherwill, in his Revenue Sujvcy Rei)ort on the Distnct of bh.igalpur, 
to occupy an area of 1366 .square miles. Nowhere do they rise 
higher than 2000 feet above the sea, and their average elevation is 
considerably less. The most striking feature of the noithern pouion 
of the range is the great central valley, which evteuds for twenly hair 
miles from north to south, with an average width of five miles, and 
is surrounded by hills on every side. Ovei looking this valh'y arc 
the two fine peaks of Morf and Sendgarsa, both about 2000 feel 
above the sea. Further to the south, in the Sub-distru t of Nayd 
Dumkd, the Mahudsarhl range rises to about 1500 feel in the form 
of a long ridge of unequal height, with numerous flanking spurs. 
On part of the range there is a table-land of considerable extent, 
where it >vas at one time proposed to form a .sanitaiium. lothe 
south of the Brdhmanf river, the Kdmgarh range is met with. 'Diese 
hills are of the same geological chara( ter as the Kajmahdl range, but 
their outline is more rounded and undulating, and they are not so 
high. To the west of the Rdmgarh gioup, the small isolated 
ranges of Belpdtd, Kumrdl)dd, Lakshanpur, and .Sah lial.i stretch 
across the southern portion of the District in a due westerly direc lion, 
up to the little river Naubil. In the country about Naya Dumkd, to 
the north of the Salchdld range, there are numerous small detached 
hills, which rise abruptly from the plain in sharp conical masses. 
The most conspicuous among these arc Dfghi, near Jarmundi, and 
Lig\vd, near Nunihdt. The latter, though of < onsiderable height, 
seems to be a mere agglomeration of boulders, and is utterly inac- 
cessible. To the south east of Nunihat is the .Sankara range, whic.h 
appears to be distinct from any of the systems already descTibed. 
Its mosj: prominent feature is the peak of .Singanmdt, which is well 
known as a landmark in all the tounliy round. 
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The following hills occur in the neighbourhood of the Station ot 
Deoghar : — Bdrkop, eight miles north of Deoghar, is a group of four 
hills standing nearly in a line with one another! The two central 
peaks are conical, while the outside ones slope down to the level of 
the plain in long irregular ridges. Pinch paMr, 15 miles south of 
Deoghar, is an isolated hill, tapering up into sharp pinnacles of rock. 
Rabri, 18 miles north-cast of Deoghar, is a cluster of three conical 
hills, connected together at the base. I add the following isolated 
hills, which are given as principal stations of the Great Trigondm^t- 
rical Survey of India in Captain Sherwill's map of B{rbhum:-^i) 
Deoli, (2) Tiur, (3) Serkd, (4) Jalwe, (5) Patardhd, (6) Phuljorf, (7) 
Sondtdrl, (8) Gumro, (9) Ghdtl, and (10) Malanchd. 

With few exceptions, the hills of the District are covered almost to 
their summits with dense jungle, and are only accessible to men and 
beasts of burden. There are, however, numerous passes through all 
the ranges along which good roads can easily be made. From the 
central valley, for instance, of the Rdjmahdl hills no less than five 
passes open upon the plains— the Chaparbhltd to the south-west, the 
Majhwd to the north-west, in the direction of Bhdgalpur^ the Ghd- 
tidrf to the' east, the Margo to the south-east; and a fifth, the name 
of which I cannot discover, leading north-east to Rdjmahdl. Further 
south again, the Pachwdrd or Kendwd pass leads from east to west 
through the entire breadth of the Rdjmahdl hills; while thh main 
road from Bhdgaljiur to Surf, in Bfrbhiim, follows the Rdnfbahdl 
pass, where the river M6r has forced its way through the continuous 
barrier of the Belpdtd range. The Telidgarhf i>ass, which lies be- 
tween the Rdjmahdl hills on the south and the liver Ganges on the 
north, was formerly held to be of great strategic importance as com- 
manding the military approaches of Bengal Proper. 

River System, — The river Ganges forms the northern and a large 
portion of the eastern boundary of the Santdl Pargands,-up to the 
point where the three ' Districts of Maldah, Murshiddbdd, and the 
Santdl Pargands meet close to Kdnkjol. The average width of the 
bed is about three mile.s^ The stream, however, does not fill the 
channel in the hot weather, and almost invariably overflows it in the 
rains. The banks are for the most part cultivated. The Ganges 
is not joined by any tributaries within the Santdl Pargands; but all 
the rivers of the District eventually flow either into the Bhdgirathf, 
or into the main stream of the Ganges. 

The Gumdni river rises in the Southern' Division of the Rdjmahdl 
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hills, and at first runs north-east into the Barhslit valley. It is there 
joined by the Moral river from the northern hills; and the united 
stre^i, which has thus collected the drainage of the entire hill-range, 
flows south-east through the Ghdtidrf pass to join the Ganges near 
Mahddeo-nagar. The Bdnsloi, coming from the western boundary 
of the District, runs through the Pachwdrd pass into the Hhdgirathi 
near Jangipur. The Brdhmani rises to the east of Nunih.it, and 
passes out of the District in a south-easterly direction. The Mor or 
Mordkhf, which drains the central portion of the Sanl;il Targands, 
ri^es some distance to the east of the Station of Deoghar, and 
follows a south-easterly course parallel with the Bhdgalpur and Surf 
road. Its chief tributary is the Naubil, which flows in from the cast. 
The Ajai rises on the boundary of Hazdribdgh, and drains the south- 
western part of the Santdl Pargands, passing on to join the Bhdgirathi 
at Kdtwd. The Bardkar river forms a portion of the south-western 
boundary, where it divides the Santdl Pargands from the Distric l of 
^dnbhiim. 

With the exception of the Ganges, which can hardly be said to 
bebng to the District, none of the rivers in the Santdl l^argands are 
navigable throughout the year. Even during the rainy season the 
vioIenc;e and uncertainty of the river currents is such that navigation 
by, boats is impossible^ although the sudden floods which occur on 
the Mor river are utilised for floating rough timber down towards 
Bengal proper. At Kurardbdd, however, a few miles south of Naya 
Dumkd, a line of rocky boulders rises so high from the bed of the 
stream, that even during the rains timber has to be carried round 
this obstacle by land. The general character of the rivers is that of 
hill-torrents, which shrink in the hot season to a mere thread of water 
in a sandy or rocky bed, but in the rains become strong rapids, im- 
passable by men or beasts of burden. 'Phe banks are for the most part 
steep cliffs of gravel or rock, and no attempt is made to cultivate them. 

Alluvion and DiLuvioN.--On the eastern border of the District 
opposite to Rdjmahdl, a notable case of alluvion has been taking place 
since i860. When the Loop-Line of railway was opened in that year, 
an arm of the Ganges ran immediately under the station of Rdjmahdl, 
forming a navigable channel for steamers and bqats of all sizes. In 
1863-64, the river abandoned this channel, and left a char or alluvial 
bank in its place ; Rdjmahdl is now three miles disUnt from the roajn 
stream of the Ganges, and can only be approached by steamers dtnv 
ing the rains. 
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The Loss of I,ife by Drowning was reported by the police in 
1369 at 40. A large number of these deaths were caused by per- 
sons being swept away in attempting to cross flooded torrents during 
the rains. 

Towns and Villages living by River Traffic.— The only 
towns in the Santdl Pargands, the population of which live chiefly 
or exclusively by river traffic, are Rdjmahdl and Sdhibganj. Both 
of these are distributing centres for food-grains, although the change 
in the course of the Ganges noticed above has had the effect of 
transferring the bulk of the R^jmahdl trade to Sahibganj. This 
subject is noticed again below in the paragraph on Commerce. 

Utilization of the Water Supply.— No use has at present 
been made of the rivers as a motive power for machinery ; and owing 
to the absence of a continuous volume of water throughout the year, 
it is doubtful whether they could be so utilised without constructing 
dams and sluices on a very large scale. The various modes of 
applying water to irrigation will be noticed on a subsequent page. 

Fisheries.— Three fisheries, in the Sub-District of Rdjmahdl, at 
Tordi, Gumdnf, and Chiriyddahi, are the property of Government, 
and pay respectively a yearly rent {jalkar) of Rs. 35, Rs. 50, and Rs. 
85 j total ;^i7. Besides these, there are a few in the possession of 
the zaminddrsy the rent of which cannot be ascertained. The fishing 
rights, however, are nowhere of much value, and the proportion of 
the population which lives by fishing is insignificant. 

Marsh Cultivation is confined to the alluvial strip of country 
which runs along the Loop-Line in the east of the District. No 
attempt has been made to reclaim the marshes by draining or throwing 
up embankments ; but they are utilised in their existing state for the 
cultivation of coarse long-stemmed rice, which grows to a height of 
1 2 feet, keeping pace with the rise of the flood water. 

Lines of Drainage. — As in the neighbouring Districts of Haz^ri- 
b^gh and Mdnbhdm, the discharge of surface moisture takes place very 
rapidly, and the general direction of the drainage of the District is 
towards the south-east In the Rdjmahdl hills two subordinate lines 
of drainage converge from the north and south in the Barhdit valley ; . 
but from this point the accumulated water supply of both divisions 
of the hills is taken ofl* by the Gumdnf river, in a south-easterly direc- 
tion into the Ganges. 

Water Falls. — Close to the small village of Kuskird the bed of 
the Bdnsloi river is crossed by a broad belt of basalt, causing 
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a .feU of about twelve feet in height The action of the water 
hM worn the rock into a number of deep cup-like depressions, some 
of which are of considerable size. In the centre of the stream, 
below the falls, stands an isolated grouj) of colossal basaltic columns, 
one of which was measured by Captain Sherwill in 1851, and found 
to be 48 feet in circumference. At Sinhpur, about 18 miles to the 
south, the Br^hmanf river dashes over an extensive bed of basaltic 
columns, which here crosses the stream at right angles, and forms a fall 
of about 10 feet. To the west, where the rock 6rst appears, it is a 
waving floor of basalt, as if it had recently cooled down from a lic]uid 
state \ further east the structure is columnar * and still lower down 
the stream, the rock again becomes a solid mass, in which are em- 
bedded crystals and balls of agate, with quartz nests of great beauty 
In one part of the columnar section, the protruding heads of the 
basaltic columns have been worn into a globular form by the com 
bined action of weather and the running water. In the north- 
eastern corner of the District, close to the Mahirdjpur station on the 
Loop-Line, the Motijhanid water-fall is caused by a small hill stream 
discharging itself over two successive ledges of' columnar basalt. 
The base of the lower ledge is being gradually eaten away into the 
form of a cave behind the fall. The supply of water is continuous 
throughout the year. Situated as the fall is, at the angle where two 
ranges -of hills diverge, the scenery is extremely picturesque on a 
small scale. 'The remains of an old brick reservoir are still to be 
found; and the fact that an annual fair is held at Motijharnd in the 
month of February, seems to indicate that the spot is still regarded 
as sacred by the Hindus. 

Caves and Mineral Springs.— A cpv/^ near Gajrf, in the Ddman- 
i-koh or hills division of the District is thus described by Captain 
Sherwill, who visited the spot in 1851 : — “ After a short scramble 
through jungle and over broken basalt and agate, we arrived at a black 
wall-like precipice about 50 feet in height, composed of basaltic 
columns, over which a feeble trickle of water spread itself, imparting to 
the rocks a pitchy hue. High up among the rocks, two fig trees have 
taken root, and thrown down long and elegant rope-like roots 40 feet 
in length, whose silvery whiteness contrasts well with the black 
columns. On the summit of the precipice are some very fine naked 
amied sterculias, and at the base is a cave named Sir Gddi 40 feet in 
length, 20 in depth, and about 5 feet 6 inches in height ; the roof of 
w'hich is composed of the bases of the columns.” li is considered 
sacred to Siva, and is visited by a few, pilgrims in the month of 
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March. - But sadifices of goats are offered indiscrmiinately by Santils 
and Pahiriis, as well as by Hindus. 

Mineral springs exist at Raksf in the Diman>i-koh of Kijmahil, 
in the Bhurbhurf arid Sidh rivers in Nayd Dumki, ai#at Naudihi, 
6 miles from Goddi. The latter spring, which bears the name of 
nirjar or purifier, bubbles up in the centre of a pool about 30 feet 
square. No information is available as to the chemical components 
or even the temperature of any of these springs. 

Minerals. — Coal and iron are found in almost all parts of the 
Santil Pargands. The various attempts that have been made to 
work coal-mines, and to quarry building-stone in the District,; are 
noticed in a subsequent paragraph. In 1850, some copper and silver 
ores were dug up by Captain Sherwill in the Sub-District of Deoghar. 
Fourteen pounds of silver ore were treated in Calcutta by Mr H. 
Piddington, Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology, and 
yielded 154 grains of pure silver, showing it to be ‘‘far above an 
average ore,” The copper ore was found to be very poor. 

Forests.-- Although the face of the xountry is to a large extent 
covered with juqgle, there are no forests in the Santdl Pargands which 
contain timber, of an appreciable commercial value. Government 
obtains a small revenue of Rs. 300 ^^30) a year, by leasing out the 
right to cut timber for firewood in the Ddman-i-koh ; and trifling 
amounts are realized by the landholders in the form of royalties on 
every axe employed in cutting wood. The characteristic tree of the 
jungles of the District is the s&l^ large numbers of which are floated 
down the Mdr during the rains, while still more are exported during 
the dry season on sagars or block-wheeled carts. 

Jungle Products. — The principal jungle products of the Santdl 
.Pargands are the following : — Lac is found on the palds^ bair^ and 
pipal trees, and is exported in small quantities from the Mahdrdjpuf 
station. No lac manufacture goes on in the District, and very few 
people are employed in the work of collecting lac from the jungles. 
Tasar silk cocoons are gathered in large quantities by the Santdls 
and Pahdrids. A full account of this industry is given in a separate 
section below. Dhund or resin is obtained by girdling the sdl tree. 
Beeswax, catechu, honey, sdibui grass, konju^ and jombdr, two 
creepers used for making rope, a..d also a variety of edible products 
are collected from the jungles. No particular castes are engaged exclu- 
sively in this occupation, but the use of jungle products as a means 
of subsistence is confined, for the most part, to Pahdrids, Santdls, and 
Bhuiyds. For a further notice in detail of the industrial and edible 
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jungle products of W estem Bengal, see the Stati^^tical Accounts^ of 
the Districts of Haziribdgh and Lohdrdagl (VoL xvi.) 

Pasturage Grounds. Patches of grazing ground for cattle are 
to be found in the hills and jungles all over the District ; but the 
system of bringing in cattle from other Districts . for grazing pur- 
poseS) which prevails in the Chutid Ndgpur Division, is not practised 
in the Santdl Pargands. 

Ferae Naturae. Tigers, leopards, bears, hyajnas, deer, and wild 
pigs, with a variety of small game, are common almost everywhere. 
Wild elephants and rhinoceros used to be seen, but have now died 
out. Wild ducks, pigeons, geese, snipe, partridges and quail, abound 
in the marshes of the alluvial part of -the District I'he toiaksuni paid 
in the way of rewards for the destruction of dangerous animals ir 
1869 was Rs. 463, 13, 3, or ;^46, 7s. 8d. In the same year the 
number of persons killed by wild beasts amounted to 45. No rewards 
are paid for destroying snakes. No trade exists in wild beasts' skins, 
nor is any revenue derived from the ferae naturae. 

Population. — No estimate of the population of the entire District 
exists previous to the regular Census of 1872. Dr Bpchanan-Hamilton, 
in his Statistical Account of the District of Bhagalpur, gives a return of 
the population of Rdjmahdl ; but owing to the difficulty of identifying 
the • area to which His return refers, and the doubtful evidence on 
which he bases his estimate of the numbers of the hill-men, the 
return is useless for the purpose of comparison with the Census of 
i8f2. In 1851, the Revenue Surveyor returned the population of 
the Diman-i-koh at 117,045 persons, inhabiting 23,409 houses, the 
average density of the population being 103 to the square mile. 
This estimate was arrived at by counting the houses as the Survey 
proceeded, and allowing an average number of 5 persons to each 
house. The average number ascertained by the Census of 1872 was 
5'i persons per house, so that the multiple assumed by the Revenue 
Surveyor was as nearly as possible correct. It ap[>ears, therefore, 
that in the twenty years that have elapsed between the Revenue 
Survey and the regular Census of the Ddman-i-koh, the total popula- 
tion 1»^ risen from 117,045 to 264,313, being an increase of 125 per 
cent ; while the number of houses has risen from 23,409 to 51,726 
or 120*0 per cent Assuming the Survey estimate to be correct, the 
enormous increase which has taken place in the population of the 
Ddman-i-koh is probably due, partly to the immigration of Santils 
from Hazdribdgh, and partly to the natural growth of the existing 
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Stotal and Pahirii population within the Diman-i-koh itself. That 
all the aboriginal races are wonderfully prolific is established beyond 
a doubt, from the large proportion that the number of children 
among them in the Census returns bears to that of adults ; and the 
enclosure of the Diman-i-koh by Government has given this natural 
tendency ample room to develop. 

Census of 1872. — As in the rest of the Bhigalpur Division, the 
Census of the Santil Pargan^s was taken between the 5th and 15th 
of February 1872. The method of enumeration adopted differed in 
various parts of the country, and requires to be described at some 
length. The Santdl Pargands comprise — an inner tract of 
hilly country, 1 366 square miles in extent, called the Diman-i-koh, 
which was marked off by a ring fence in 1832, and has since been 
under the direct management of Government ; and secondly, a larg# 
area of 4x22 square miles of undulating or alluvial country, surround- 
ing the D^man-i-koh, which is permanently settled and may con- 
veniently be described as the zqminddri tract The District taken 
as consisting of these two tracts is further divided into four Sub- 
Districts, two of which have also a Sub-Division attached to them. 
Commencing from the north and following the course of the eastern 
boundary of the District, the Sub-Districts are (i) Rijmahdl, with 
the Sub-Division of Pdkaur ; (2) Nayd Dumkd, the headquarters of 
the Santil Paigands ; (3) Deoghar, with the Sub-Division of 
which occupies the south-western comer of the District ; and (4) 
Goddd, which occupies the north-western portion and joins Rdjmahdl 
on the north east. With the single exception of Deoghar, ea'ch of 
these Sub-Districts contains a certain portion of the Ddman-i-koh as 
well as of the zaminddri tract. It was, therefore, impossible to lay 
down any uniform scheme of operations for taking the Census in the 
entire District, and various methods were adopted in the different 
Sub-Districts. In R^jmahil, for instance, the Census of the 
zaminddri tract was taken as far as possible by the gumdshfds or 
bailiffs of the landed proprietors,, the patwdris or village accountants, 
and the headmen of villages, or, where these agents were not to be 
had, by any villager who could read or ;vrite. But in the Diman of 
Rijmahdl the national method of counting by knots tied on a string, 
which is common to the Santils and Pahdriis," was adopted to the 
purposes of the Census. Coloured strings were distributed through 
the pargandits or heads of communes to the mdnjhls or village head- 
men of the Santils, and through the corresponding officials (called 
sarddrs) of the Pahirids to their headmen, also known as mdnjhts, 
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and ndids or deputy headmen. These strings were of four colours— 
black for male adults, red for female adults, white for boys, and 
yellow for girls. The people were counted by the mdnjMs, and their 
numbers recorded by tying a knot for each person on the string re- 
presenting the proper sex and age. In that i)ortion of the Ddman, 
however, which belongs to the Sub-Division of Pdkaur, the same plan 
was followed as in the zamittddri tract The Santdl par^ituiits and 
Pah^d sarddrs sent in lists of houses and villages, and also pro- 
vided suitable persons to act as enumerators. With the helj) of a 
few special Santdl enumerators, a Census of this part of the Diman 
was completed, which the Sub-divisional officer considered to be 
more thorough and accurate than that of the zamhtddrl tract. This 
result was due to the area being apportioned off in welUlefined 
circles among the sarddrs and pargandits^ each of whom knew pre- 
cisely the extent of his own jurisdiction and the number of houses 
it contained. In the Navi Diimki Daman the same ineti)f)d was 
followed with equal success. It siiould be observed, also, tliat the 
returns thus obtained contained as detailed information as was given 
in Regulation Districts, wliereas the knotted strings indicated 
nothing more than the number, se.x, and age of the poiailalion of 
eich village. 

Within the portion of the Diman i-koh attached to the Sub- 
District of Goddi, the following four methods of enumciation were 
adopted “ I'he San tils and Pahiriis were enumerated by the head- 
man in each village, by means of knotting off different coloured strings 
representing the males, females, and children separately. In some 
villages the enumeration was also undei taken by the head of llie 
village ; but three people were told off to keep the re* koning, whic h 
was done by so many seeds or small pieces of gravel, one joersem 
keeping a reckoning of the men, another of the women, and a thiid of 
the children. In a few villages, a person able to read and write pro- 
ceeded with the headman of the village, and made a similar reckon- 
ing, but wrote down the particulars. In the bdzdrs inhabited entirely 
by non-aboriginal classes, the enumeration was done in the same 
manner as the work in the zaminddri portions of the District outside 
the Diman.” 

In the Sub-District of Deoghar the Census v.as taken in the same 
manner as in the Regulation Districts of the Bhigalpur Division. 

In the Sub-District of Nayd Dumki, and in the Sub-Division of 
Pikaur, the people showed some uneasiness as to their children 
being counted, and appeared to think that the Census was connected 
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^’th their recent expression of discontent on the rent question. In 
the Goddd D^man still stronger feeling prevailed, and the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in charge was at one time apprehensive^of a 
serious outbreak. Rumours had got ab^t in one place, that a 
number of men were to be taken from eac!^ village and deported 
to Assam or the Bhutin Dwirs, to work as coolies in clearing fresh 
land; while elsewhere the prevalent idea was that the people were 
being counted with a view to their forcible conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly,- the rayats of Bodrijor drove the pargandit 
and -the mdnjhls who were assisting him out of their villages, and 
refused to allow the Census to proceed. When the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner arrived on the spot, he found about ijoo pepple 
assembled. The women and children were in real terror lest some 
mysterious evil should come upon them if they were counted. It 
seems, however, that they can never have had any intention of 
oflfering a serious resistance ’ to the process of enumeration. For 
when it was explained that the pargandit had only been acting under 
the orders of Government, the crowd readily dispersed, with the 
remark that the sarkdr might do what it pleased, but they would 
rather not be counted. 

As far as the inhabitants of the District are concerned, the results 
of the Census are believed to be fairly accurate. In a few Santdl 
villages in the Ddman of Rdjmahdl, tlie proportion of children in the 
total population exceeds that of adults ; and this is supposed to be 
due to some confusion on the part of the enumerators. But both 
pargandiis and mdnjhis protest that their returns are correct, and in 
any case the-error'is too small to affect the general returns of the 
District to an appreciable extent. Borne difficulty was experienced 
in counting the pilgrims who were incessantly flocking into the town 
of Deoghar, of whom many had been previously entered in the_Cjensus 
returns of other Districts. To secure accuracy, the Assistant Com- 
missioner ordered all pilgrims to assemble in the sardis or rest houses 
on the last day fixed for taking the Census ; but it wa^ found that 
this would be impracticable, and the pilgrims were therefore counted 
by enumerators stationed at the principaTentrances of the town. 

The Census disclosed a total population in the Santil Pargands 
of 1,259,287 persons, inhabiting 230,504 houses, the average density 
of the population throughout the District being 229 per square mile. 
The table on the opposite page illustrates the distribution of the popu- 
latfon in each Police Circle, Sub-Division, and Sub-District The 
table is reproduced as it stands in the Census Report of 1872 : — 
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Density of the Population. — Owing to the defects of the forc- 
going( table, it is impossible to enter upon a detailed examin^on of 
the density of the population in all the Sub-districts of the Santdl 
Pargands. As might be expected, the zaminddri tract is the most 
thickly-peojpled portion of the District, having an average of 241 
persons to the. square mile. Wi^in this again, the density of the 
population ranges from 160 in the police circle of Jdmtird to 
392 in the zaminddri tract of Goddd. Taking the Ddman-i-koh as a 
whole, it appears that there is a general average of 193 persons t<> 
the square mile, the greatest density recorded being 2x2 persons to 
the square mile in the portion of the Ddman attached to Goddd, and 
the least being 16 1 in the Ddman of Nayd Dumkd. Both the least 
populous and the most populous areas of the District are situated in 
the zaminddri tract. It deserves notice that the police circle of 
Jdmtdrd, which is intersected by the Chord Line of railway, and lies 
between the Ajai and Bardkhar rivers at the point where the three 
Districts ojf Bardwdn, Mdnbhdm, and the Santdl Pargands meet, has 
a population of only 160 persons to the square mile. This apparent* 
^omaly, however, is accounted for by the fact that a large portion of 
the area is overgrown withhcavy jungle, which has not yet been brought 
under cultivation. The sparsity of the population in the Nayd Damkd 
part of the Ddman, as compared with that in the Ddman attached to 
Goddd, may perhaps be connected with a circumstance observed by 
DrBuchanan-Hamilton,that the agricultural knowledge of the southern 
hillmen is inferior to that of the northern. 

Population Classified according to Sex and Age. — The 
number of males is 629,716, and of females 629,571 ; the proportion 
of males in the total population being 50*0 per cent., and the average 
density of the population throughout the District 229 to the square 
mile. Classified according to age, the Census gives the following 
results: — Hindus, under twelve years of age, males. 128,276, and 
females 113,602 — total 241,878, or 37*20 per cent.; above twelve 
years of age, males 195,460, and females 212,872 — total 408,332, or 
6a*8o per cent, of i " ' total Hindu population. Muhammadans, 
under t^ivelve years of age, males 16,220, and females i3,'94i— total 
30,161, or 37'8o per cent; above twelve years, males 23,525, and 
females 26,400— total 49,625, or 62*20 per cent of the total Mu- 
hammadan population. Christians, under twelve yedrs of age, males 
46, and females 75— total 121, or 30*87 per cent;^Bove twelve 
years, males 155, and females ii6—total*27i, or 69*13 per cent of 
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the total Christian population. Other denominations not separately 
classified) under twelve years of age, males, 125,209, and females 
115,218— total, 240,427, or 45'45 per cent; above twelve years, 
males 141,125, and females 147,347— total 288,472, or 54*55 per 
cent of the total others ” population. Population of all religions, 
under twelve years of age, males 269,751, and females 242,836 — 
total 512,587, or 4o*7d per cent. ; above twelve years, males 3 S 9 , 9 fi 5 » 
and females 386,735— total, 746,7oo> 59*3o per cent of the total 

District- population. As in other Districts of Bengal, the Census 
Returns disclose a small proportion of girls to boys, whilst in the 
population above twelve years of age the females are in excess of the 
males. This discrepancy probably arises from the fact that natives 
consider girls have attained womanhood at a much earlier age than 
boys attain manhood. The percentages of children not exceeding 
twelve years of age of all religions are given in the Census Report 
thus Hindus : proportion of male children 197, and of female 
children 17*5 per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 37 2 
per cent, of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans: propor- 
tion of male children 20 3, and of female children i 7’5 P« cent ; 
proportion of children of both sexes, 37 8 per cent, o the total 
Muhammadan population. Christians : proportion of male children 
11-8 per cent, and of female children 19-1 Per cent ; proportion of 
children of both sexes, 30’9 per cent of the 

tion. “ Others proportion of male children 23 7, an 0 e 

children 21-8 per cent.; proportion of children of both sexes, 45 J 
per cent, of the total “others” population. Total J 

religions; pro,x,rtion of male children 2 .-4, and of female clnldr n 
,9-3 per cent. ; proportion of children of both sexes, 407 l^r cent 
of L^otal popuLion of the District It deserves notice that the 
proportion of children is abnormally brge bemg 4° 7 f 

L total population. This is said to be due to the faa m he 
aboriginal races are unusually prolific. The returns, 

Chutid Ndgpur Division, certainly show that the propo 

Srt t Sotal population a direct ratio t^be^h oHh^^ 

aboriginal element Thus, in the Sanuil 
ginal races are mote numerous than m any 0 

m theSantdl villages of that portion of the 

tod in Rijmahdl. The Pahiriis appear to be somewhat less prolific, 
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the percentage of children in their villages is given in the Census Re- 
port at 40-5 in Godd£, and 41*0 in the D^man of RdjmahiL Con- 
versely, in the Districts of Haziribdgh and Minbhdm, which are 
largely peopled, the one by Hindustdnf and the other by Bengali im- 
migrants, the proportionate number of children falls to 36*4 and 
37*1 per cent, respectively; while among the more aboriginal 
Districts we find a percentage of 40-0 ruling in the District of 
Singbhdm, and 40*4 in Loh^rdagd and in the Tributary States of 
Chutid Ndgpur. 

Infirmities. — The number of insanes and persons otherwise 
afflicted with infirmities in the Santil Pargands is returned, in the 
Census Report as follows : — Insanes : males 42, and females 5 — total 
47, or *0037 per cent, of the total population. Idiots : there is only 
one male idiot. Deaf and dumb : males 149, and females 44 — total 
193, or *0153 per cent, of the population. Blind: males 285, and 
females 133 —total 418, or *0332 per cent, of the population. Lepers : 
males 438, and females 77 — total 515, or *1470 per cent, of the 
population. It is a curious circumstance that although the females 
form 50*0 per cent, of the total population of the District, of the 
total number of persons afflicted with the above-mentioned in- 
firmities less than 25 per cent, are women. The total number 
of male infirms amounts to 915, or -1453 per cent, of the male 
population; while the number of female infirms is only 259, or 
•0411 per cent, of the female population. The total number of 
infirms of both sexes is 1174, or *0932 per cent. of. the total Dis- 
trict population. 

Occupation of the People. — The details given in the District 
Census Compilation showing the occupations of the people have 
been omitted, as they do not stand the test of statistical criti- 
cism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The distribution of races 
in the Santil Parganis is traceable rather to the controlling action of 
Government, than to the geographical position of the District or even 
to its physical conformation. The colony of PahdriAs which 
occupies the Rijmahdl hills is like an advanced outpost, cut off fh>m 
the main body of the aboriginal races further west by the great 
Aryan line of communication between Bengal and Behar. Although, 
no doubt, the aests of the ranges are barren enough to deter any 
other race from* contesting their possession with the Pah^hriis, yet it 
may be inferred, from what ha^ actually taldm place in Haairib^gh, 
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that but for the ring-fence erected by Government in 1832, all the 
lauds of the lower levels would have been occupied by Hindustani 
or Bengali immigrants. .Since the enclosure of the IMraan-i-koh, 
however, a continual stream of Sandl immigrants has been pouring 
into the District from Hazdribigh and M.inbhiim, and occupying the 
valleys .and lower slopes of the hills which the I’ah.iri.ls do ijot culti- 
vate. The Census -Report of 1872 gives no separate return of the 
number of Santdls inhabiting the Diman-i koh ; but their number in 
the entire District is shown as 455 . 5 > 3 i being 8173 per cent, of the 
total number of aborigines, or 36* 17 per cent, ot the entire popula- 
tion. The Pahdrids on the other hand number only 68,336, or 1 2 26 
per cent, of the aborigines,' and 5*42 per cent of the population of 
the District. It appears from the following list that the total numl'icr 
of the pure aboriginal races in the Santil Parganis is 557 . 277 , or 
44*25 per cent of the entire population ; while the semi-Hindiiised 
aborigines amount to a further 224,312, or 17*81 i>cr rent. : 
—total of pure and impure aborigines, 78*, 5 ^ 9 . ^2*06 

per c^nt. of the total population. The remaining inhabitants of the 
District are either Bengali immigrants from the south-east or 
Hindustanis from the north-west; but the Census returns .afford no 
means of estimating the relative strength of the two nationalilies m 
the Santdl Pargands. With reference to the 
undulating, and alluvial country into which 

may be laid down with approximate correctness that he hjly 
country is inhabited mainly by Santdls, Pahdnds, and ot er abo- 
ngina7 tribes; the undulating region by semi-aboriginal race , 
with a smaller proportion of aborigines and ^ 

Aryan settlers; and the alluvial strip of country almost entirely 

esteem. 
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Name or Nationality, 
Tkioe, ok Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 
Europeans. 


English .... 

77 

Irish .... 

17 

Scotch .... 

12 

German . . * . 

6 

Dane . . . 

I 

Norwegian . 

I 

Unspecified . 

6 

Total, 

120 

li.— MIXED RACES. 


Eurasians 

92 

III.—ASIATICS. 

A, — Other than Natives 
of India and British 
'Burmahs 


few .... 

6 

B. — Natives of India and 
British Burmah, 

I.— Aboriginal Tribes. 


3 har .... 

2,670 

3hdngar 

3,062 

<^njar .... 

102 

Chdrwdr 

431 

Cisdn or Ndgeswar ■ . 

113 

Col ... . 

8,894 

ddl . . . . 

8,820 

'Jaiy^ .... 

9,U9 

>rat . ... 

■57 

*ahdrid 

68,336 

lantdl .... 

455.513 

' Total 

557,277 

2.— Semi-Hinduised 


Aboriginals. 


\igdi .... 

3,507 

'»ihdii .... 

185 

Carry forward, 

3.692 


Name or Natiqnalixy, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

Brought forward. 

3.692 

Barf .... 

118 

Baurf .... 

14,976 

Bediyd .... 

143 

Bhuiyd .... 

81,548 

Bind .... 

2,934 

Chiin .... 

■7,576 

Chamdr .... 

23,460 

Chanddl 

537 

Dom .... 

29,465 

Dosddh . • . . > . 

8,122 

Gangaund . 

4 

Hirf .... 

6,383 

Kdord .... 

1,958 

Karang^ . . . | 

1,214 

Khaird . . . 

1,172 

368 

Koch .... 

Laband .... 

17 

Mahili .... 

9,521 

M^rkande 

. 3,044 

Mihtar .... 

470 

Mukeri .... 

89 

Musdhar 

JO , 353 

Paliyil .... 

352 

Pdsf .... 

r,7i6 

Rajwdr .... 

5,080 

Total 

’*2 24,3 1 2 

3.— -Hindus. 

( 1 ) Superior Castes. 


Brdhman 

29,330 

Rdjput .... 

33,337 

Ghdtwal 

14,181 

’ Total 

76,848 

% 

(2) Intermediate Castes. 


Bdbhan .... 

102 

Baidyd 

349 

Bhdt .... 

757 

Kdyasth. . . ' . 

5,940 

Total 

7,148 


Differs from the Ccasus Report by 1^3 Bediyiw erroneously exc’uded. 
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Namb oe Nationality, 
Tries, or Caste. 

Number. 

(3) Trading Castes. 


\garwdla 

721 

Baniyd. 

4» 

Barnawdr 

357 

Changharid . 

106 

Gandhabanik . 

4,255 

KAparid . ... 

•280 

Kasarwdnf . 

52 

Koldpuri 

4 

Mdrwdrf 

1,556 

Nauniydr 

394 

Rauniydr 

134 

Rabl .... 

36 

Sinduriyd 

125 

Subarnabanik 

6,865 

Total, 

114,926 

(4) Pastoral Castes. 


Gareri t . . . 

112 

Godld , . . 

74,529 

Gujar .... 

9 

Total 

74,650 

(S) Castes engaged in pre- 
pat ing Cooked Food. 

8,524 

Halwdl .... 

KdndU .... 

2,121 

Total 

10,645 

(6) Agricultural Castes. 


Agurf .... 

52 

Baruf and Tdmbulf 

7,320 

Chdsd .... 

6,982 

Kaibartta 

2,994 

Kdndi .... 

610 

Koerf .... 

9 ^ 35 « 

Kurar .... 

2,457 

Kurmf .... 

9,777 

MdH .... 

1,262 

Nagar .... 

211 

Net ... . 

433 

Rdi .... 

878 

Sadgop .... 

1,109 

SdrSc .... 

429 

Total 

t43,^5 


Name or Nationautv, 
Tkibr, oh Caste 


(7) Castes engaged chiejty 
in Personal Set vice. 
Behird .... 
Dhdnuk 

Dhob( .... 
Hajjdm or N.-ipit . 

Kahdr .... 

Tot.U 

(8) Artisan Castes. 
Barhdi (carpenter) 

Bautiri (ornament maker) 
Chirankdta (comb maker) 
Chitrakdr (painter) 
Kdns.irf and 1 halherA 

(brazier) 

Kumhdr (potter) . 
Ldhen' (lac worker) 

Lohdr (blacksmith) 
SAnkhdrf (shell cutter) . 
Sikalgir (cutler) 

Sondr (goldsmith) 

S inrf (distiller) 

Tell (oilman) . . 

Total 

(9) Weaver Castes. 
Chapwdl 

Dhuniyd 

Jogf .... 
Jiildhd .... 
KapdU .... 
Tdnti .... 

Total 

(10) Labouring Castes. 

Belddr 

Chundri 

Dcohari 

Kkudr .... 
Kadar .... 
Kord . . . • 

Marcyd .... 
Matiydl 

Nuniyd . . . • 

Pairagh 

Total 


* Erroneously oinUted from the Cen«u» Report, 
t Differs from the Censiv Report by 4 t 

t Differs from the Census Report by 113- , • , j j 

* T\?/r . .u- R^nnrt bv 70 erroneously jncludeo. 


Numebe. 


956 

ij.4»9 

<0497 

12.338 

48,182 


3456 
. 6 
61 

13 

402 

14,76s 
1 1 

14,870 

181 

9 

3,752 

18,242 

__ 27,954 

83,722 


1,089 

9 

3,493 

698 

42 

4,656 

9,9«7 


683 
298 
18 
79 
47 
2,21 1 
884 
10 
847 

1,85 0 
I §6,927 
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Name or Nationality, 
Tri^b, ot Caste. 

Number. 

Name or Nationality, 

. Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

(ii) Cashes engaged in 
Selling Fish and Vege- 
tables. 

Kanddrd 

159 

(14) Persons Enumerated 
by Nationality only. 
Bengali 

Hindustdnl . 

Uriyd .... 

326 

62 

Metivd . 
Punaari 

. 

12 

23 

Total 

•425 

Purd . 

Total 

136 

330 

( 1 5) Persons of Unknown 
or Unspecified Castes 

2 , 59 * 

(12) Boatini 

0 and Fish- 


Grand Total of Hindus 

390, 6ij 

ingt 

Chdbi . 

"astes. 

26 

4. Persons of Hindu 

ORIGIN NOT RECOGNIS-' 


Gonrhl . 


895 

ING Caste. 


Jalid 


1,147 

Aghorl .... 

5 

Keut . 


1,212 

1,865 

Vaishnav 

6 > 4 oo 

Mdld . 


Ndnakshdhl . 

7 

Muridrl 


4 

Rdmdit 

*95 

Naiyd . 


40 

Sanydsf 

289 

Pdtni . 


744 

Native Christians 

i8o 

Pod . 
Surdhiyd 


39 

855 

Total 

ipi (> 

Tior 

Total 

2,837 

9,664 

5. Muham.madans. 
Pathdn 

460 

(13) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 


Sayyid 

Shaikh 

Unspecified . 

13683 

75,642 


Total 

79,786 

. Bdjakar 


38 

6. Burmese. 

t6 

Bditl . 


3*0 

Maghs .... 

Jadupetf 
Kdn . 


225 

8 

Total of Natives of India 

1,259,069 

Kasbi . 
Kheltd , 


4 
1 16 

Total of Asiatics . 

1,259,075 


Total 

701 

Grand Total . 

1,259,287 


* Differs from the Census Report by 6 Maghs erroneously included, 
t Erroneously included in i xiv. in the Census Report. 

Aboriginal Tribes. — The following aboriginal tribes are found 
in the Santdl Pargands, with their numbers as returned in the Census 
Report : — 

(i) Bhar, 2670. The Bhars or Rdjbhars are considered by all 
authorities a genuine aboriginal tribe. From the monuments which 
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they have left, and the traditions of them which still survive, it is 
tolerably certain that they were at one time the lords of the soil 
over a considerable portion of the Benares Province, and also in 
Oudh* At the present day they have sunk to a thoroughly degraded 
position, and are chiefly employed as swine-herds. A long chapter 
on the Bhars will be found in Mr Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes; 
but they properly belong to the North-Western Provinces, and I 
therefore make no further mention of them here. 

(2) DhAngar, 3062, are probably Urdons from Chutii Ndgpur 
Proper. On the origin of the term Dhdngar there has been some 
discussioiL It is, writes Colonel Dalton, in his Ethnology of Bengal^ 
“ a word that, from its apparent derivation {dang or dhang, a hill), 
may mean any hill-men ; but amongst several tribes of the southern 
Tributary Mahals, the terms Dhdngar and Dhdngarin mean the 
youth of the two sexes, both in highland and lowland villages, 
and it. cannot be considered as the national designation of any 
particular tribe.” There is, however, another, and perhaps more 
plausible interpretation. The large majority of agricultural labourers 
in Chutid Ndgpur Proper are engaged by the year, and receive 
two rupees per annum in cash besides their food, and one cloth, 
with small occasional perquisites. Such labourers are called 
Dhdngars, the name being apparently taken from the paddy (dhdn) 
which forms the bulk of their wages. Rabl, or cold weather crops, 
are not largely grown in Chutid Ndgpur Proper ; and during the 
slack season from December to the end of March, large numbers of 
Dhdngars leave their own country for Calcutta, and other places in 
Bengal, in search of work as agricultural labourers. 'I’he Dhdn- 
gar system of payment is so general in Chutid Ndgpur that the 
term is virtually synonymous with labourer, and these temporary 
emigrants naturally describe themselves as dhdngars. In Bengal 
they are paid on a different system \ and the term dhdngar having 
thus lost its meaning, has been taken by Professor Wilson (Glossary 
sub voce) for the designation of a distinct tribe. The word has not 
necessarily any reference to age ; but owing to the common prac tice 
by which the younger members of a family take service as dhdngars, 
while the elder stay at house to till the family land, it happens that 
most dhdngars are young men. 

(3) KAnjar, 102, are described in the Census Report as a vagrant 
gipsy-like tribe ; the men make ropes of grass, and collect khas-khas 
(Andropogon muricatum) to make screens for cooling houses ; the 
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women are employed to tattoo the females of the lower Hindu 
castes. 

(4) KhArwXr, 431. See the Statistical Account of Lohdrdagd 
District, where they are classified under the semi-Hinduised aborigines, 
Vol. XVL, pp. 3 1 1-3 1 7. Most of the Khirwdrs who are enumerated 
in the Santil Pargands are inhabitants of the hilly portion of 
Rdjmahdl. 

(5) KisXn or Nageswar, 113. See Account of the Tributary 
States of Chutid Ndgpur (Vol. XVII). 

(6) Kol, 8894. I have remarked in the Statistical Account oiT 
Singbhiim District (Vol. XVIL, p. 39), that the name of Kol is a 
vague generic term, which origihated with the Hindu Settlers in 
Chutid Ndgpur, and is applied indiscriminately to Mundas, Hos, 
Bhtimij, and Urdons. Of these, the three former are closely allied 
Kolarian' races, in no way connected with the Urdons, who are 
undoubtedly Dravidian. It is impossible, therefore, to form even a 
conjecture from the Census Report as to the precise tribal affinities 
of the people who are recorded as Kols in the Santdl Pargands. 
Probably, however, they consist in abotlt equal proportions of 
Bhiimij from Mdftbhiim, and Urdons from Chutid Ndgpur Proper. 

(7) MXl, 8820. Some confusion has arisen as to the tribal 
affinities of the Mdls in the lower Provinces, in consequence of the 
fact that several apparently distinct races are called by this name. 
The Mdls of Bengal proper are closely allied to, if not identical 
with, the semi-aboriginal caste of Chanddls. On the other hand, 
the Mdrs or Mals (the letters r and /. being commonly inter- 
changeable), who formerly ruled in Paldmau, and are now settled 
chiefly in the tributary state of Sargujd, are thoroughly Hinduized in 
their habits, and appear from their features to be of Aryan extraction, 
with perhaps a slight admixture of Dravidian blood. The small 
colony of Mdls, which is said to exist in the police circle of Nawddd, 
in Gayd District, may perhaps be an offshoot from the Mdrs or Mdls 
of Paldmau, It is, however, improbable that the 8820 Mdls returned 
as inhabitants of the Santdl Pargdnas are in any way connected with 
the Mdrs or Mdls of the extreme west of the Chutid Nagpur Divi- 
sion ; while the Mdl Pahdrids the southern hills would almost 
certainly be recorded- as Pahdrids. It may therefore be assumed 
that the Mdls of the Santdl Pargdnas belong to the Bengal caste of 
that name, which is very strong (29,281) in the neighbouring Dis- 
trict of Murshiddbdd. A different hypothesis, however, has been 
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adopted in the Statistical Account of MurshidaMd, to explain the 
large number of M^ls in that District (Sec Vol. IX., pp. 48 and 55 ), 

( 8 ) NaiyA, 9^79' 1 Naiyas are described by Dr Huchanaii 

Hamilton as the fifth and lowest class of the southern Pahdrids. 
They were formerly the tribal priests, but for s<)ine reason were 
degraded from the office. It is suggested in the Census Report that 
the religion of which they were priests was Huddliism, and that this 
is the reason why the Hindus regard them .is impure. But tlieir 
aboriginal descent is of itself sufficient to account for the Hindu 
repugnance to them ; and the only cvidenc e 1 c.in find in favour of 
the theory that they were Buddhists, is a conjecture ol Captain 
Sherwill’s that certain rude sandstone figures, discovered near K.;iti- 
kund in the southern hills, were intended to represent the naked 
ascetics of the Digambara sect of Jains. It may, however, lie .argued 
that as Jainism certainly ])enetraled to some of tlie more i emote 
jungles of Minbhum and .Smgbhum, the existence of J.im settle- 
ments in the Kajmah.il hills is not prima facie improbable. 

( 9 ) Nat, t 57 , are destTibed in the Census Report as follows : — 
“ They are a \agabond rac e, seldom .settling down, and h.ivmg as 
their nightly < uvering a small pent house of ieed<, commonly called 
a sirkd. They not unfre<iuently profess to be Musalm.ins, and are 
said to be regularly ( ircuim ised ; they, however, einjiloy Brihmans- 
to choose lucky names for their ( hildren. In common with low- 
caste Hindus, they affect to have seven castes, viz., Cdiiri, Aihbhii, 
Bam.s.i, Pirbatiyd, Kdlkur, Dakhini, and (langwir. '1 he names, 
how'cver, by which they generally call themselves .are Hiijikar or 
Bdzigar and Khodnet (tumblers), Bdndarm.ir.i (monkey-killers), Cohi 
(lizard-eaters), Sdmpheriyd (.sn.ake-charmers), and the like. The 
tribes of the Nats are sometimes differently given as (iwildri, Sdnwat, 
Brijbdsi, Bachgoti, Bejariah, Bariah, Mahawat, and Bdzigar. Dr 
Oldham is quoted by MrSherring as giving the tiibes differently ; but 
one at least of tribes he mentions is a well-known subdivision of 
Dorns, which, however, resembles the Nats in its vagrant and pre- 
datory habits. Two of the tribes mentioned by Buchanan-Hainilton 
are hill tribes, and not Nats at all. d'hey are most of them hard 
drinkers, and resemble so much the gipsies of Europe, that it seems 
almost impossible not to identify the two. The Nat wOmen parti- 
cularly resemble the gipsies, and their stealing propensities, especially 
as regards fowls, are remarkably similar. In their religion they are 
said to be Kabirpanthis, followers of the poet who designed a kind 
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universal religion. Dancing, tumbling, stealing, cattle-gelding, 
catching and exhibiting‘wild animals ; anything, except steady hard 
work, they will take to. Tired of one place, they take up their 
property (and not unfrequently anything else they find about), arid 
march for days till they find another place where they care to stay. 
The women, when they marry, give up exhibiting in public, and 
devote themselves to the more domestic duties of the tribe. They 
have a secret language, like the. gipsies, besides the ordinary dialect 
in use amongst them. Mention is made of them in the Institutes of 
Manu, but there seems no reason to believe that they are in any way 
connected with the Br^hmanic tribes.” 

(lo) PahAriA, 68,336. In 1851, Captain Sherwill, the Revenue 
Surveyor, returned the numbers of the Pahdrias within the Ddman-i- 
koh at 33,780 souls. This estimate was arrived at by taking the 
number of houses recorded by the Survey, and assigning an average 
of five inhabitants to each house. On the other hand, the Census of 
1872 returns the Pahdrids at 68,336, or more than double Captain 
Sherwill’s estimate. The Census return, of course, includes the whole 
District, and is not limited to the Ddman-i-koh ; but looking to the 
well-known preference of the Pahdrids for the crests of their own 
hills, and their' distaste for a lowland life and lowland methods of 
cultivation, it is possible that almost all the Paharias recf ded in the 
Census of 1872 were inhabitants of the hills of the l)dman-i-koh. 
Assuming, then, that Captain Sherwiirs estimate in 1851 was 
approximately correct, it would appear that the Pahdrias have 
doubled their numbers in the last twenty years. 

Colonel Dalton writes of them as follows : — ‘ The Mdlairs were the 
first of the aboriginal tribes in Bengal that were prominently noticed 
by the officers of the East India Company ; and our information 
regarding their customs and ethnic peculiarities is still derived almost 
entirely from a monograph by lieutenant T. Shajv, published in 
.1795, A.D., in vol. IV. of The Asiatic Researches. I'hat accurate 
investigator and topographer. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, refers us to 
that paper, instead of giving us his own observation ; and another 
more modern enquirer, the late Captain (Colonel) Walter Shenvill, 
who surveyed the hills, acknowledges that, for most of the informa- 
tion regarding the customs and religion. of the tribe given by him, 
he js indebted to Lieutenant Shaw. 

Origin. — ‘ From all I can learn, the Mdlairs have no traditions 
throwing any real light on their own history. They do not endorse the 
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story of thc'ir common origin with the Urdons, and thfir migration wiilj 
them from the west, preserved by the latter people ; on tlw contrary, 
they aver that the human race was first produced on the hills to 
which they cling. This is their tradition, as related by Lieutenant 
Shaw Seven brothers were sent from heaven to people the 
earth ; the eldest fell sick whilst the remainder were preparing a 
great feast. It was arranged that each w-as to take of the food that 
he preferred, and go to the place he had chosen to live in. One 
took goats’ flesh, and went to a distant country, and liis pro- 
geny are Hindus ; another, from whom the Musahnans are 
descended, took flesh of all kinds, except j)ork. It is not stated 
what the third took, but he originated the Rhdrwdrs. 'I'he 
fourth took hog’s flesh, went north, and from him sprang the 
Kiratfs. A fifth became the ancestor of the Raw dir (? Koda, Kora, 
KoH, tank-digging Kols). The sixth took food of all kinds, and 
went far away ; and it was not known what had be< ome of him till the 
English ai)pearcd, when it was at om e com hided that they were the 
descendants of tlie omnivorous brother. 'I'he .seventh brother was 
named Mdlair ; he was the eldest who was sick; (hey g.ue him 
all kinds of food in an old di.sh ; thus he became an outcast, ami 
was left on the hills, where, finding neither clothes nor means of sub- 
sistence, he and his people necessarily bec ame thieves, and c ontimied 
in that vocation till taught better by Mr Cleveland!” 'Lhis wild 
legend is only useful as indicating the i)eople with w hom the Mdlairs 
have successively come into contact. 'I'hcy recognise, and attempt 
to account for, the existence of Kiratfs, Kharwars, Kols, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, and the English, Inil a])paiemly none of their own 
cognates were know n to them. The story gives us no clue to nrtigra- 
tions ; but the Uraon tradition brings the whole nation gmclually 
from the Western Chats to Rohtas, where it is said the) were 
established fdr a long period, till attacked and driven out l)y 
Aryans. They divided into two i)artie.s, one .selecting the K:ijmahal 
hills,’ the other the highland.s of Jhdrkhand or Chutii Nagpur, as 
their place of refuge. They assign to this flight from Rohtas a 
comparatively recent period, making out that their conejucrors were 
Muhammadans ; but this is inconsistent with the more reliable 
accounts we have of the long sojourn of the Unions in Chuda 
Nigpur. 

‘Governmknt. — Before they had been weaned from )awle.ss pur- 
suits by the judicious treatment of Mr Cleveland and other British 
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officers, the Pahirids appear to have been left to their own nations 
of government ; and though, according to Lieutenant Shaw, they 
possessed a code of ethics of singularly elevated tone, their practices 
are represented as utterly savage and cruel We are told that if a 
man of one village had a claim on a person subject to a different 
mdnjMj and settlement was evaded, he made application to his own 
chief, . who assembled his vassals and seized the offender, after 
plundering the village in which he resided. The plunder was 
appropriated by the chief and his followers. The accused was 
detained until his relations paid what had been originally claimed, 
with costs, including full compensation to the persons who had been 
pillaged in the raid on the village. 

* Moral Code. — We learn from Lieutenant Shaw’s paper that the 
Pahdrids have a firm belief in the transmigration of souls. Their high- 
toned moral code is, in respect to rewards and punishments after 
death, entirely based on that doctrine which with the code was, it is 
said, revealed to their first parents by the Creator. It will be suffi- 
ciently understpod by a perusal of the following homily. Whoever 
obeys God’s commandments will behave well in all respects. He 
will neither injure, abuse, beat, nor kill any one ; nor rob, nor steal, 
not waste food or clothes, nor quarrel ; but he will praise God morn- 
ing and evening — and the women must do this tooP When a good 
man has lived this life as long as God pleases, God sends for him and 
says, ** you have behaved well, and have kept my commandments, 
and r will exalt you, but for a season you must remain with me.” 
The object of this sojourn is not stated ; but when it is completed, 
the spirit of the good man is remitted to earth, to be born again of 
a woman as a Rdjd or Chief, or in some higher position than that he 
previously held. If he shows himself unmindful or ungrateful in his 
exaltation, his days are cut short, and he is bom again as an inferior 
animal. The abuse of riches or -other good gifts is often punished in' 
this world. The riches disappear or calamity befals the offender. 
Concealment of crime, as murder, or adultery, is looked on as a great 
aggravation of the offence. It becomes still more heinous, if the object 
of the concealment is to throw blame on another. God sees all that is 
done ; and though mortals may l>e deceived, and punishment fall on 
the innocent, the really guilty is su e in the end to suffer a greater 
calamity than he inflicts. Suicide is a crime in God’s eyes, and the 
soul of one who so offends shall not be admitted into heaven, but 
must hover eternally as a ghost between heaven and earth ; and a 
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like (ate awaits the soul of the murderer.” The above is a brief 
abstract of the Pahirii doctrines and ethics communicated to 
Lieutenant Shaw by an intelligent mountaineer, a Subahddr of the 
hill-ranges, who had been a proteg^ of Mr Cleveland, and had re- 
ceived some education from him. I suspect the Suhahddr was him- 
self the’“Manu” of his tribe, and that many of his precepts were 
inspired by his patron. 

‘ Religion. — The notices given of the minor deities that the 
Pahdrids revere, and of the propitiatory rites practised, are more in 
accordance with the ordinary customs and notions of the aboriginal 
tribes, than the passages above quoted. The Mdlsirscall Cod, Redo ; 
and the title affixed to the name of all their deities is Gosdi, or 
Gosdin, a corruption apparently of the Sanskrit Goswdn.i. The word 
Nad is sometimes used. The minor deities are as follow -ist. 
Raxi. When a man-eating tiger infests a village, or a bad epidemic 
breaks out, Raxi has to be sought ; and with the aid of the priest or 
diviner, a black stone which represents the god is found and set up 
under a large tree, and hedged round by plants of the sij (Euphor- 
bia). 2d. Chdl or Chdlnad is similarly sought for when r ny calamity 
befalls a village, and he also is found as a black stone and set up 
under a mukmuin tree. In his house the Chiuirin festival is held 
every three yeans, at which a cow is sacrificed. 3d. Pau Gosdin, the 
god of .highways, invoked by all persons going on a journey. His 
altar is under a hel tree, {Mg\^ marmelos) and the offering is a cock. 
One such sacrifice may serve many journeys. It is not repeated 
unless the votary meets with an accident. 4ih. I'he tutelary deity 
of each village community is called Dwara Gosdin. This may be 
the same as the Urdon Odra or Darha. ^Vhcnever, from some 
calamity falling on the household, it is considered necessary to propi- 
tiate this deity, the head of the family clears a place in front of his 
house, and sets up a branch of the tree called mukmum, which appears 
to be held very sacred, like the kann in Chutid Ndgpur. An egg is 
placed near the branch, then a hog is killed and friends are feasted ; 
and when the ceremony is over, the egg is broken and the branch 
placed over the suppliant^s house. 51^ Gosdin, the Ceres of the 
mountaineers, is annually worshipped when the sowing season ap- 
proaches, with the sacrifice of a wether goat, or hog,, by those who 
can afford it, or of a fowl by persons in indigent circumstances. The 
offering is made by the head of each family under a tree near which 
the mukmum branch is set up ; but the village priest assists, and 
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drinks some of the blood of the victim or pretends to do so ; a fore- 
quarter of the animal killed is presented to the mdnjliL 6th. The 
god of hunting is called Autga, and at the close of every successful 
expedition a thank-offering is made to him. Hunting is the favourite 
pastime, and one of the chief occupations of the Mdlairs, and they 
have their game laws which are strictly enforced. If a man losing an 
animal he has killed or wounded aeeks for assistance to find it, those 
who aid arc entitled to one-half of the animal when found. Another 
person accidentally coming on dead or wounded game and appropri- 
ating it, is subjected to a severe fine. The mdnjhiy or head of the 
village, is entitled to a share of all game killed by any of his people. 
Any one killing a hunting dog is fined twelve rupees ; certain parts 
of an animal are tabooed to females as food. If they infringe this 
law, Autga is offended and game becomes scarce. When the hunters 
are unsuccessful, it is often assumed that this is the cause, and the 
eugur never fails to point out the transgressing female, who must pro- 
vide a propitiatory offering. The Milairs use poisoned arrows, and 
when they kill game, the flesh round the wound is cutoff and thrown 
away as unfit for food. Cats are under the protection of the game 
laws, and a person found guilty of killing one is made to give a 
small quantity of salt to every child in the village 7th, Gumu 
Gc'feain is sometimes associated with Kul, but he is specially invoked 
as a deity of no small influence, and a person desirous of propitiating 
him must abstain from all food prepared in his own house, and must 
not partake of the meat offered in the sacrifice^ the obligation of 
abstinence extends to five days after the ceremony. 1 i,a l8»t of the 
gods on Lieutenant Shaw’s Ust is 8th, Chamda Gosdin, ev idently one 
of the most important, as it requires so extensive an offering to ap- 
pease him, that only chiefs and men of wealth can afford to make 
the attempt. 7 'he supplicanfs have to ascertain from the priests or 
augurs what they have to provide, and act scrupulously according to 
their orders. They may have to supply one dozen of hogs, as niajiy 
goats, with rice and oil in proportion, and a quantity of red lead. 
Three bamboos are procured, and a number of strips of bark prepared 
and attached to the bamboos as tri-coioured streamers, the ends being 
painted black and red, the centre left the natural colour. To 
one of the bamboos ninety of these streamers are attached, to 
another sixty, to the third twenty, and the poles are further decorated 
with peacock’s feathers ; they are then set up as the Chamda Gosiin, in 
front of >he house of the person who organises the sacrifice, and oiif^i - 
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ings are made to them. After feasting, the guests spend the night in 
dancing, three of them relieved at intervals supporting the bamboo 
effigies of Chamda. In the morning special sacrifices are offered in the 
house of the master of the ceremony and in his fields, for a blessing 
on what is produced in each — progeny and crops. The mukmum 
branch sprinkled witii blood marks the spot where the altars have 
been raised. At the close of the ceremony, the bamboos arc taken 


inside and suspended from the roof of the votary’s house, in token of 
his having performed the full sacrifices rc(iuired of him. 

According to Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, the Malairs had formerly 
priests called miyds or laiy(U; but these men do not now 
exercise priestly functions, which have developed on the demauos, 
who were previously only diviners, and whose offn e was se|)arate 
from that of. the priesthood. 'I'he demmos are elected by in- 
spiration j and after their call, they spend a certain number of 
days in the wilderness in (as they make their flock believe) 
intimate communication with Bedo Gos^in. From the time 
that any one devotes himself to the profession of priest and 
augur, his hair is allowed to grow like a Nazaritc; ; his powers of 
divination entirely disappear if he cuts it. Before he is admitted to 
full orders, his ability to foretell events correctly must be verified, 
and he must prove by the performance of some stupendous work 
beyond the strength of one man, that he is supcrnaturally aided by 
the supreme being. The priest may be a married man, but after 
'entering into holy orders he must refrain from assoc laling with or 
touching any woman except his wife. Having undergone al the 
tests, his nomination is finally confirmed by the mdnjhi of the vil age, 
who ties a red silk thread, to which kauris are attached, round his 
neck, and binds a turban on his head. He is then allowed to appear 
at the periodical sacrifice of buffaloes celebrated by the ni nj it in 
the month of January, and must drink some of the blood of the 
victim. At this festival a branch of the mukmim tree is nlantcd in 
front of the mdnj/n^s house, and under its shade the great man sits on 
a chair or stool which is reserved for such ceremonies, laking nce 
from the priest he scatters it about, and all who are .supposed to be 
possessed with devils scramble for it. The demoniacs are then bound 
till a buffalo is slaughtered, when they are released in order that they 
may taste of the blood which cures them. The skulls of the ^ima s 
killed on these occasions are preserved on stages erecte m ron 
ihe mdnjhi' s house, on which are also deposited trophies of the c ase 
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heads of spotted deer, wild hog, porcupine, nilgdi^ barking deer, hare, 
&c. The heads of animals sacrificed on other occasions are the per- 
quisites of the priests, the remainder is eaten by males only who are 
invited to the feast. Women are not permitted to touch the sacrifi- 
cial meat or the flesh of any animal that has noj been killed in a par- 
ticular way by a blow on the side. There are two processes of 
divination ; Lieutenant Shaw calls one satani^ the other cherin. The 
former is a test by blood sprinkled on bel leaves. In the latter the 
knowledge is obtained by watching the direction of the oscillations of 
a pendulum. As so many years Have elapsed since Lieutenant 
Shaw drew up his account of the Pahdrids, we might expect at the 
present time to find many and important changes in their customs, 
but the following precis of notes on the tribe with which I have been 
kindly favoured by Mr W. Atkinson of Rdjmahdl, shows that they are 
very conservative in their -sociology. 

‘ Mannf.rs and Customs. — The Pahdrids are divided into three 
tribes — the Mdlairs, the Mdl, and the Kumdr; the first retain more of 
the habits of their ancestors than the other two, and are rather proud 
of their unbounded liberty in the matter of food. They say they eat 
anything that Christians eat, and a little more, for they turn not away 
from the carcases of animals which have died a natural death. 
They have priesta, daimonos idemanos)^ and priestesses, khiendri^ who, 
when officiating, become wildly excited, as if demoniacally affected. 
The priest rolls on the ground in his frenzy, hut the priestess must 
maintain an erect position. The Pahdrids all adore the sun as Bedo 
or Bero Gosdin. They have no special seasons for worshipping him, 
but when offerings are made to the minor deities, prayers are 
addressed also to the great God Bedo. This is quite in unison with 
the Urdon theology. They have material representations of all their 
gods. They make wooden images, which are honoured for a season 
as idols, but they are renewed every year, and the old ones are dis- 
carded and thrown away as rubbish, when the festival for which 
they are made is over. This may be derived from the Hindu 
custom at i\itDurgd pujd and other festivals; but if properly analysed, 
it might be found to be identical with the Urdon practice of break- 
ing up and throwing away as rubbish the altars of earth they con- 
struct for invocation purposes, when they have no further use for. 
them. Colonel Sherwill, in his paper on the Rdjmahdl hills, gives a 
sketch of some Pahdrid idols c^led elephant gods, which are probably 
of a more permanent character. They have a very fetish appearance. 
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In each viUage a shed is put up for the tutelary Gosiin, in which 
stones are placed to represent him and his attendants. T|iis. practice 
is found to prevail in most Hindu villages, and was in all probability 
derived from the aborigines^ The single stone that is seen in some 
may be the origin of the lin^a worship. The minor deities now 
invoked by the Paharias for good harvests arc C’hal, Singpat, and 
Raxi. The priests are still under the obligation to drink some of 
the blood of the animals sacrificed, but the priestesses are exempted 
from this part of the ceremony. The PahdriAs a])pear to be 
singularly timid and averse to strangers. 'I'his has been noticed by 
every European who has visited them ; and Mr Atkinson tells us 
that they have not, to this day, got over their diffidence and reserve. 
But apparently they are rarely visited by officers, and I have observed 
equal timidity and seeming inhospitality in Union villages when first 
visited; but with frequent intercourse the feeling wears off, and they 
become very sociable. I'he Pahdrids have great reverence for the 
noble forest trees of the native hills ; and from Colonel Shcrwill’s 
descriptions, it appears that their principal villages are built on sites 
which are richly adorned by them. 'I'he village of Simurid is 
described as buried in a fine forest of magnificent Nauclca and 
Noaria; and the old chief pointed out with sorrow the denuded 
appearance of an adjacent hill, all the old timber ou whieh had been 
felled by some missionary who had made jjrepaiations for building 
there, but liad abandoned the design. 'J’he villages are described as 
having rather a civilised appearance. Gaupira, one of the largest, 
containing eighty houses, with four hundred inhabitants, is built on 
the summit of a high range of hills. It is surroiinded by gardens 
enclosed with neat hurdle fences, containing vegetables, mustard, 
tobacco, plantains, date, and other palms ; and in the centre of the 
villages and shading the houses arc luxuriantly growing Uimarind, 
pipal, mango, and jack trees, clumps of bamboos, jialms, and plan- 
tains. 'I'he houses are built with care,, all of wattled bamboo, no 
mud whatever being used in their construction : and numerous out- 
houses, pig-styes, and well-stored granaries, bespeak plenty and comfort 
A long bamboo is fixed in the ground in front of each house to ward 
off evil spirits. Besides the dwelling-houses, there are a number of 
well-thatched round and rectangular machdns or granaries, supported 
on posts, in which the harvest of Indian com and millet is carefully 
stowed away. The machdns often give a peculiarly Malayan aspect 
to the villages. The Rijmahdlfs do not, as a rule, use rice ; they 
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aver that it does not agree with them. Colonel Shenvill noticed in 
the thickest part of the jungle on the hills several places where 
mystic ceremonies had been performed. These were marked by two- 
upright posts supporting a beam, from which depended old baskets, 
calibashes, earthen pots, old wooden mortars, winnowing fans, and 
other articles of domestic use : at other places the collections were 
of old arms ; and at a short distance from the posts small earthen 
vessels were observed full of blood and spirits. We are not told 
the object of this curious collection ; but the first is no doubt, the 
Rijmahilf version of* the Urdon ceremony, called tne rog-pelowd^ 
expulsion of an evil spirit that has been afflicting the village with 
disease am(jngst cattle or men. 

‘ I nowhere find any description of the dances or of the songs of 
the Pahiri^s. Mr Atkinson found the Mdlairs exceedingly reticent 
on the subject, and with difficulty elicited that they had a dancing 
place in every village, but it is only when under the influence of 
Bacchus that they indulge in the amusement. All accounts agree 
in ascribing to the Pahilrids an immoderate devotion to strong drink ; 
and Dr Buclianan-Hamilton tells us that when they are dancing, a 
person goes rouj-d with a pitcher of the home-brew, and without dis- 
arranging the performers who are probably linked together by circling 
or entwining arms, pours into the mouth of each, male and female, a 
refreshing and invigorating draught. Buchanan-Hamilton considers 
the origin of this custom to be the feeling that in no other way would 
they drink fair. The beverage is the universal pachivd^^ that is, fer- 
mented grain. The grain, either maize, rice, or janird (Holcus sor- 
ghum), is boiled and spread out on a mat to cool. It is then mixed 
with a ferment of vegetables called bdkar^ and kept in a large earthen 
vessel for some days ; warm water may at any time be mixed with it, 
and in a few hours it ferments and is ready for use. I have been in- 
formed by the Rev. Mr Droese, missionary at Bhdgalpur, that the 
Uraon custom of excluding the unmarried adults of both sexes from 
the family residence is followed by the Pahdrids ; and that the 
bachelors’ hall and maidens’ dormitories are institutions of the Rdj- 
mahdl hills as well as of the 'Chutii Ndgpur highlands. Dr Buc- 
hanan-Hamilton says that the Mdlairs are fully as well dressed and 
as cleanly in their persons as the ordinary peasantry of the plains, 
and their women possess more valuable ornaments than the lowland 
females of the cultivating class. 

‘ Physical Appearance, &c. — The Malair is represented as short 
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of stature anH slight of make. He is particular about his hair, 
which he wears well oiled and combed in a knot on the top of his 
head. The features are of a mild Tamulian type. The nose, 
indeed, is not prominent, but it is broad below, having circular 
rather than elliptical nares ; their faces are rather oval than lozenge- 
shaped j their lips are, as a rule, full, but their mouths and chins are 
pretty well formed, and the facial angle is good ; their eyes are of 
the Aryan or Circassian form, not buried in fat and obliquely set 
like Chinese, but full and straight in the head. This would answer 
very well for a description of the better-looking Ur.'lons, especially 
where there is a reason for suspecting some slight intermixture of 
blood, and it is said that the Pah4ri.<s were, in former days, mtich 
given to the capture of wives from the plains ; but with or without 
such admixture, the Dravidian eye is always, I think, more Circassian 
than^ Mongolian. Mr V. Ball, of the Geological Survey, has favoured 
me with the following description of the Asal Pabdriils. Their mode 
of dressing tlie hair is peculiar ; most of it is collected in a knot 
behind the hfad, but two long locks are generally left free and hang 
over the c^rs. I'he men have an erect carriage and generally active 
figure; there is nothing singular in their lostume, but they arc fond 
of red turbans, and being, for the most part, well-to-do, are able to 
gratify i\w\' fancy. I'hc women arc often endowed with good 
iiguies, and somcdrncs pretty faces. '1 heir dress is extremely grace- 
bii and effective. It consists of an ordinary white skirt, with a 
S‘ 'gre of gay coloured, striped or banded /asar silk, one end of 
>whl[CH Is over the right and under the left .shoulder, and the 

DporsitC corners tied i (hC other end is tucked in under the skirt at 
‘he waist Red coial necklaces arc worn in great profusion, but 
metal ornaments, such as the Santals delight in, are scarcely used 
at all. 

Ckremoniks, &c. — The hill lads and lassies arc repre- 
sented as forming very romantic aiuidimenls, exhibiting the spec- 
tacle of real lovers “sighing like furnaces the cockney expression 
ox “ keeping company ” is peculiarly applicable to their courtship. 
If seimrated only for an hour, they arc miserable; but there arc 
apparently few obstacles to their enjoyment of each other’s society, 
as they work together, go to market together, eat together, and 
sleep together ! But if it be found that they have overstepped the 
prescribed limits of billing and cooing, the elders declare them to 
be out of the pale, and the blood of animals must be shed at jh^ir 
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expense to wash away the indiscretion and obtain theiure-admission 
into society. On the day fixed for a marriage, the bridegroom with 
his relations proceeds to the bride’s father’s house, where they are 
seated on cots and mats j after a repast the bride’s father takes 
his daughter’s hand and places it in that of the bridegroom, and 
exhorts him to be loving and kind to the girl that he thus makes 
over, to him. The groom with the little finger of his right hand 
marks the girl on the forehead with sindnr or vermilion, and then 
linking the same finger with the little finger of her right hand, he 
leads her away to his own house. Polygamy is allowed and prac- 
tised, and if a man dies leaving several widows, they can become the 
wives of his brothers or cousins, but only one to each. In regard to 
tribal or other restrictions on marriage, I find no information, except 
that a man may not marry a near relation. 

‘ Funeral Ceremonies, &c. — The Pahdrids bury their dead, unless 
it be a priest’s body that they have to dispose of. In that case it is 
carried on a cot into the forest and placed under the shade of a tree-, 
where it is covered with leaves and branches and left. 'The reason 
assigned by them for treating demanos exceptionally is, that their 
gliosts are exceedingly troublesome if the bodies are laid in the 
village cemetery. The bodies, of people who die of contagious 
diseases arc similarly disposed of. In other cases the corj)se is 
taken on its cot to the burial-ground, and buried with the cot. 
When the grave is filled up, stpnes are put up round and above it. 
Over the grave of a chief a hut is constructed, which is surrounded 
by a fence; and for five days after the funeral the retainers and 
vassals are all feasted. At the end of a year, there is a second 
season of feasting ; and if within that period a man should have lost 
his wife, he must not marry again, and there can be no division or 
distribution of the deceased’s property till the second feast is given. 
The eldest son, if there be one, takes half, p-'d the other half is 
equally divided amongst the agnates. Nephews by sisters get no 
share. In concluding his report on the mountaineers. Lieutenant 
Shaw gives them a high character for veracity : he says they would 
sooner die than tell a lie. 

‘ The MAl PAhariAs. — In the Rdmgarh Hills of Bfrbhiim 
District, and at the foot of the Rdjmahdl Hills, there are villages and 
detached houses occupied by a tribe who call themselves Mdl Paha- 
rids, but who appear to be altogether unconnected with the Rdjmahdl 
hillmen. Mr Ball informs me that these people reminded him of 
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the Khamds and Pahdrids met with in Mdnbhiim, who belong to 
the Kplarian group, but their language does not lead me to infer any 
very close affinity between them and the Kols. 1 am iiuiebtcd to 
Dr Coates for a specimen of their language, though I cannot say I 
have .found in it analogies sufficient to justify its association with the 
Dravidian dialects, but it is equally unlike Kol. The list was 
obtained from a prisoner in the Hazdribdgh Central Jail, who came 
from Nayd Dumkd, and he gave also the following account of some 
customs of his brethren : — In calling themselves Mdl, they are of 
opinion that they declare themselves free from most of the impurities 
practised by the Rdjmahdlfs, whom, the prisoner says, tliey call 
Savaras. They dance like the Kols, and are fond ot the amuse- 
ment, and have a great festival in the year in the month of January, 
corresponding with the great harvest joy of the Hos and Mundas. 
It is called Bhdindeo; which is evidently Hindi, the earth-god. '1 he 
Mdls plant in their dancing-place two branches of the sal, and for 
three days they dance round these branche.s, after which they arc 
removed and thrown into a river, which calls to mind the hirmii 
festivals as solemnised by the Urdons and Kols in Chutid Ndgjnir. 
On this occasion the men and women dance z'is-Ms to each other, 
the musicians keeping between. The men dance holding each other 
above their elbows, the left hand of the one holding the right elbow 
of the other, w-hose right hand again holds the left elbow of the arm 
.that has seized him. 'fhe fore-arms touc hing are held sliflly out and 
swayed up and down. 'I'hcy move sideways, advance, and retiie, 
sometimes bending low, sometimes crec l. 'I'he women hold each 
other by the palms, interlacing the fingers, left palm upon right palm, 
and left and right fore-arms touching, i’hey move like the men. 
They dance at births (gahuari) and at weddings {bMr), and have a 
dance called jhumar for any time or season. 'I'his sounds very like 
the Santdl or Munda name for the same, and may be borrowed from 
the Sandls, their neighbours. I have no information regarding the 
religion of this tribe, except that they worship the earth and sim.’ 

It appears, indeed, that the precise relations between the Mdl 
Pahdrids of the Rdnigarh Hills in the south, and the Mdlair Pahdrids 
of the northern or Rdjmahdl Hills, have never been completely traced 
out Dr Buchanan-Hamilton writes of the 'southern ti ibe as follows : 
—“The northern tribe consider their southern neighbours as breth- 
ren, and call* them Mdlair, the name which they give thcjns<.'lves ; 
but the southern tribe, shocked at the impurity of the others, deny 
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this consanguinity, and most usually call the northern tribe Chet, 
while they assume to themselves the denomination of Mdl or Mdr, 
which, however, is probably a word of the same derivation with 
Milair. The Mdl, ho\^ever, divide themselves into three tribes — 
Kumarpali, Dingrpali, and Mdrpali ; and they often call the northern 
mountaineers Sumaipali \ thus, as it were, acknowledging a common 
origin, which I have little doubt is the fact. The manners and 
language of the three southern Pali are the same, and they speak a 
very impure dialect of Bengali. The three Pali were originally 
local distinctions, but now all live intermixed, have exactly the same 
customs and language, and they intermarry ; but there aTC five real 
hereditary distinctions, which descend in the male line. The highest 
rank consists of the Rdjds or chiefs and their descendants, all of whom 
are called Sinh or Lion. Next to these are certain families that 
were at one time rich, and are called Grihi. They assisted their 
poorer brethren with loans, and seem to have been a kind of bankers, 
like the Vaisyas of the Hindus. They never seem to have held any 
office in the State. The third in rank were the mdnjhts or chiefs of 
villages, and none but persons of this rank were ever permitted to 
hold the office. The persons of the Aheri or fourth class were by 
birth hunters ; and ai first, in all probability, were the lower and 
labouring class, like the Siidras of the Hindus ; for what is now con- 
sidered as the lowest and fifth class is composed of the Naiyas, who 
are allowed to have originally been the priests, but have been totally 
discarded from that office. It must be observed, however, that by 
the neighbouring Hindus the term Naiyd is usually given to the 
whole tribe. From among the persons of a certain family the Rdjd 
appointed a mdnjhi for each village ; but after his appointment tht 
mdnjhi could not be dismissed without the consent of an assembly 
of the whole tribe, from which no one was excluded. I'he Rdja 
appointed also a faujddr to command in predatory excursions, and 
could dismiss him at pleasure. He also appointed a dkvdn. Each 
person gave annually to the mdnjhi some share of his crops, a goat, a 
pot of honey, and a bundle of rope ; and the mdnjhts again gave to 
the Rdjd a share of what they thus procured. This custom continues ; 
but the faujddr is no longer necessary, and the mdnjhts are considered 
to succeed by right of primogeniture. The land seems to be the 
property of the cultivators. On the hills and swelling land, the field 
is cultivated two years, and then lies fallow for five or six ; but a 
man may prevent any other from cultivating his fallow land. Every 
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family has some land, but some have not enough, and these at s[)are 
time work for wages. There are no slaves. A field thus cultivated 
after a fallow is called a bcLvi^ and in the hills is not ploiigheil, 
and there some of the Mals possess rice lands, regularly culti- 
vated every year. Their huts arc usually contiguous to the Af/v, 
and near them they have small gardens, in which they rear plan* 
tains, capsicum, and green vegetables. On the hills the bdri is neither 
ploughed nor hoed. The men cut the trees and burn them, and 
the women sow the seed. In the first year they scatter over the 
surface seed of the kinds of millet called and kangni; and, with 
a stick pointed with iron, form small holes, in which they drop 
seed of mai/e, janird, and a pulse called bord or kaldi. In the 
second year they plant only maize and janird. In the bdris on 
the lowlands, which are ploughed, they raise the same articles as on* 
the hills, with the addition of rape-seed and sesamum. 'I'hey 
collect wild yams, and besides cows and oxen for milk and labour, 
they rear swine, goats, fowls, and pigeons for eating. They ferment 
both maize and janird^ and usually drink the litjuor without di.stilla- 
tion ; but some are aetjuainted with this art. 'They make no cloth, 
and cannot work in iron. They have most of the instruments of 
music commonly used in the low country, and have adopted inoc ula- 
tion for tlie small-pox. Although their progre.ss in agriculture is 
greater than that of their northern neighbours, their huts are much 
more wretched and dirty, their clothing is more scanty, and tlieir 
woipen are less cleanly and worse provided with ornaments. 'This, 
I presume, is owing to a consciousness of impurity and sense ol 
degradation which has taken away the ])ridc that induces men to 
labour for distinction, d'heir deities have neither images nor temples. 
The bodies of the dead are buried on the same day that they die ; and if 
the person has been of rank, a Bral^man perforins certain < eremonies. 
The kindred mourn five day.s, and then give a feast. Among the 
rich, who have Hindu priests, premature marriages are in use ; but 
the poor often wait until the girl is twenty years old ; het inclina- 
tion, however, is never consulted. Her parents always receive some 
money from the bridegroom, but not enough to defray thcii expenses. 
A man may marry several wives. A widow may live as a concubine 
{samodb) without any religious ceremony, but the connection is 
permanent. Adulteresses are turned away, but may become concu- 
bines. If an unmarried woman prove with child, her paramour must 
marry her. The eldest son at present succeeds to all dignities and 
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land, but he gives his brothers a' share to cultivate, and a father’s 
moveables are divided equally among his sons. The women are 
left to be provided for by the sons until they are married, or become 
concubines.” 

It will be observed that Dr Buchanan-Hamilton considers the two 
tribes to be of common origin. This view is also entertained by the 
Rev. Mr Droest, a missionary at Bhigalpur, who has had considerable 
experience of the Pahdrids. He informed me that both tribes uji Jer- 
stood one another’s language readily, although they admitted that the 
dialects were different. It would seem, therefore, that the peculiar! 
ties of the language given as Nayd Dumkd Mil Paharii in (;ulc»nel 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal may possibly have been overrated : i^hile 
in the nature of the case some doubt must attach to specinuns of a 
.language obtained by questioning a single Mil Pahirid, and untt sred 
by reference to any other member of the tribe. Probably, the antn- 
gonism which at present prevails between the north and south Pah«- 
rids is only another instance of what has been commonly observed 
in the CKutid Ndgpur Division — that two sections of the same tribe 
that in any way happen to become separated, are often far more 
strongly opposed to one another than if they had been originally 
distinct tribes. 

The PahAriAs under British Rule. — Owing to the rocky and 
forest-bound character of their country, and their incessant internal 
struggles, the Pdhdrids of the Rdjmahdl Hills maintained a vir- 
tual independence during the period of Musalmdn ascendancy in 
Bengal. It appears, that although they never completely tecog* 
nised the imperial authority, they had a rude indigenous system 
of government, which was worked in moderate accord with the 
zamindiirs of the low counfiy bordering oh the hills. The hills 
included in each tappd or subordinate Fiscal Division were subject 
to one or more Divisional Headmen, called sarddrsy to whom the 
Village Headmen (mdnjhls) were in their turn subordinate. The 
sarddrSy who were possibly more civilized than the rest of the tribe, 
received from the zamlnddrs allotments of land in the plains on 
jdgir or service tenures, in consideration of which they made them- 
selves responsible for the preventfon and detection of crime among 
the hill people. Besides this, the passes leading from the hills into 
the plain Country were guarded by outp ‘sts of PahAriis, whose duty 
it was to stop any bodies of men from making raids upon the plain?, 
and to give warning of an impending inroad. For further security, 
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the zamiriddrs themselves maintained at the foot of the hills a chain 
ot chauHs or police outposts, which were independent of the Pahdrii 
guardians of the passes within the hills. Once every year, at the 
Dasahard festival, the Divisional Headman {sanidr) of each tappd 
came down to the plains with his subordinate manj/ih, and there 
partook of a feast and received a turban at the zaminddr's exj)ense, 
at the same time formally renewing his engagements to keep the 
pedee within his jurisdiction. ' For a long time this system kept 
crime within bounds, and promoted good feeling between the Pahd- 
rids and the people of the low country. But about the middle of 
last century, a show of independence on the part of the hill people 
treacherously resented by the zamlnddrs, who took the . oppor- 
tunity of the annual public feast to murder several of the Village 
Headmen. On this the Pahdrids within the hills gave up the guardian- 
ship of the passes, and commenced a series of depredations, which 
were held in some check up to 1770 by the line of zaminddti police 
posts without the hills. In that year, however, the famine which 
desolated the neighbouring Districts pressed with peculiar severity 
upon the alluvial strip of country lying between the Rdjmahdl hills 
and the Ganges ; the police outposts were abandoned, and the plains 
thus lay at the mercy of the Pahdrids, who, owing to their aboriginal 
practice of living upon jungle foods, had escaped the extremity of 
distress. It was, therefore, in the years following the famine of 1770 
that the raids of the hillmen upon the low country became most fre- 
quent and most systematic. Plunder no doubt was their main object, 
and the desire to revenge the treacherous murder of their head-men ; 
but many of their inroads were in the first instance instigated by the 
landholders, who were in the habit of offering the Pahdrids a free pas- 
sage through their own lands, on condition that they rav^ed those 
of the neighbouring zaminddrs. At any rate, the terror they occa- 
sioned was so widespread, that the alluvial country was deserted by 
its cultivators, no boat dare moor after dusk on the southern bank 
of the Ganges ; and even the Government mail-runners, who in those 
days passed along the skirts of the hills, by way of Rdjmahdl and 
the Telid Garhf Pass, were frequently robbed and murdered at 
the foot of the hills. Up to 1778, the British Government, like 
the Muhammadans before them, made various attempts to sup- 
press the Pahdrids by military force. In 1772, a corps of light 
infantry, armed expressly for jungle fighting, was raised and placed 
under command of Captain Brooke, But the Pahdrids never gave 
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the troops a chance in the open country ; while in the tangled under- 
growth of the hills, firearms had no decided advantage over the 
strong bamboo bows and heavy poisoned arrows, of the hillmen. 
Besides this, the absence of roads, the difficulty of keeping up sup- 
plies, and the fatally malarious climate of the Rijmahdl jungles, made 
the permanent subjection of the Pahiriis a hopeless undertaking for 
native troops. In 1778, Captain Brown, then commanding the corps 
of light infantry, submitted to Government a schemofor the pacifica- 
tion of the hillmen, the essential elements of which were the follow- 
ing : — /iW/,,The sarddrs or Divisional Hodmen of the Pahiriis were 
to be restored to their original position as chiefs of the tribe, receiv- 
ing formal sanads of appointment from Government, and in their turn 
entering into engagements, renewable annually, to perform certain 
specified duties. Similar engagements were to be taken from the 
mdnjhis or Village Headmen, binding them to obey the sarddrs in 
all matters laid down in the sanads. Second^ Those sarddrs whose 
tappds bordered upon the public road were to receive a fixed 
pecuniary allowance, nominally for the purpose of maintaining 
police to protect the mail runners, but in fact as a bribe to deter 
them from committing robberies themselves. Thirds All transactions 
with the hill people were to be carried on through their sarddrs and 
mdnjhis^ but intercourse with the inhabitants, of the plains was to be 
encouraged by establishing markets on the outskirts of the hills. 
Fourthy The old chauki bandi or chain of police outposts, which had 
been abandoned in 1770, was to be completely re-established, and 
maintained by Government until the service-lands attached to them 
had been brought under cultivation. But the control of these out- 
posts was to be taken from the zaminddrs and made over to thdnd- 
ddrs or police officers appointed by Government, who were again to 
be subordinate to sazdwals or Divisional Superintendents.*. This 
police force was further to be strengthened by conferring grants 
of lands below the hills on invalid sepoys, on the condition that, 
they settled on their allotments and gave assistance in th^ event 
of a Pahdrid inroad. The total annual expense of the scheme was 
estimated at £100, Early in 1778, Captain Brown’s scheme was 
approved by Government; and both the chain of police posts below 
the hills, and the system of allowances to the sarddrs on the public 
road, were partially established before the end of the yeaf. But in 
1779 the hill country of Rijmahil was transferred from Captain 
Brown’s jurisdiction, and it thus fell to Mr Augustus Cleveland, who 
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had been appoint^ Collector of Bhdgalpur, to carry oui the 
foregoing scheme. In the following year (1780) Mr Cleveland 
reported that forty-seven hill chiefs had, of their own will, submitted 
to Government authority. With thc.Wew of retaining these men as 
loyal subjects, he subsequently proposed that a corps of hill archers, 
four hundred strong, should be enrolled from among the PahArids, 
and officered by eight sarddrs or Divisional Headnacn, under the 
command of the Collector of Bhdgalpur. The officers were to be 
paid Rs. 5, and the common soldiers Rs. 3, per mensem. Every 
Village Headman, he suggested, should be called upon to furnish 
recruits to the corps, and should receive for this service an allowance 
of Rs. 2 a month. The yearly expense of this arrangement, including 
the cost of the purple jackets and turbans which were to form the 
uniform of the corps, was estimated by Mr Cleveland at ;£32oo. 
Warren Hastings, who was then Governor Generj^, at first objected 
to the enrolment of the corps of archers on the ground of this heavy 
expense ; and sanctioned a scheme which Mr Cleveland had pro- 
posed in the meantime, for granting pensions of Rs. 10 a month to 
all Divisional Headmen {sarddrs), and of Rs. 5 a month to their 


ndlbs or deputies; mdnjhis or Village Headmen were to receive no 
allowance at all. But towards the end of 1780 the enrolment of a 
corps of archers was sanctioned, mamlyin consequence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief having expressed his approval of the scheme when 
passing through Bhdgalpur on his way to the Upper Provinces. At 
the same time the Fiscal Divisions of Ambdr and Sultdndbad were 
transferred to Mr Cleveland’s jurisdiction, it having been found that 
the chiefs of the- southern portion of the RAjmahdl hills would not 
give in their allegiance, as long as they were exposed to contini^ 
inroads from the inhabitants of pargands. Shortly afterwards, 
at the special request of the sarddrs and mdnj'Hs of BelpattA, that 
Fiscal Division was also placed under Mr Cleveland, pensions bemg 
granted to the chiefs and recruits furnished for the hill archers. 

Not long after the enrolment of the hill archers, an outbreak that 
occurred in the, hills was quelled by them so effectively, that a pr(> 
posal by Mr Cleveland that the corps should be dnlled and armed 
like regular sepoys was readily sanctioned, and Lieutenant Shaw was 
appoifated adjutant; the name of the corps being at the same time 
changed to «The Bhdgalpur Hill Rangers,” by which name they 
were known until disbanded on the reorganisation native 

Army after the Mutiny in 1857. 
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From the first enrolment of the hill archers,* petty offences com- 
mitted by the members of the corps were punished by a rude cotirt- 
martial of the officers. In 1782, however, one of the archers 
murdered a Pahdria woman ; and in order to punish this, the first 
serious crime that had occurred, Mr Cleveland proposed the forma- 
tion of a distinct tribunal, the jurisdiction of which should be limited 
to members of the corps. This, which was at first styled court- 
martial, and afterwards hill-assembly, was to consist of three or more 
officers of the corps, the power of appointing and dissolving the 
fcourt resting with Mr Cleveland. Mr Cleveland was also to approve 
of all sentences passed by the court, except when capital punishment 
was awarded. In that case an assembly of five or more hill chiefs 
(sarddrs) was to be convened, and a final decision to be passed in 
accordance with the opinion of the majority. Mr Cleveland 'further 
proposed that offences committed by the inhabitants of the hills 
generally, with the exception of those who were enrolled in the corps 
of archers, should be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts, and placed under a tribunal of chiefs (sarddrs) presided over 
by himself. The entire scheme, both as regards the court-msfftial 
for the archers and the. assembly of sarddrs iox iht hillmen generally, 
vas approved by Government in April 1782. Shortly afterwards, 
Mr Cleveland reported that he had arranged for assemWies to* be 
held twice a year, and gave the followir^ account of the proceedings 
of the first trial I have settled with the chiefs that they are 
regularly to assemble here twice a year, for the purpose of trying all 
prisoners who may be brought before them ; and as particular cases 
occur which may require immediate enquiry, they have agreed to 
attend whenever I find it necessary to summon them. One assembly 
has been already held, at which i principal chief (sarddr\ 74 mdnjhis, 
and zao common hill people were tried for plundering the pargand 
of Kharakpur of near nine hundred head of cattle. The trial 
lasted three days, and was conducted wi^ as much ceremony and 
formality as the nature and disposition of the people would admit of. 
1 have the pleasure to obsen e, however, that the chiefs appe^ed to 
conduct themselves throughout the trial with the> greatest attention 
and impartiality, and the result of their proceedings, which I have 
confirmed, is as follows ; — One principal chief, Bidji of Titorid, and 
one common hill man, Chandra of Pupdt, to be hanged immediately; 
and the sentence was accordingly carried into execution thid morning, 
in the presence of the corps of hill archers, and all the principal hill 
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. chiefs and mdnjhii. One m&njh\, Jaurd of Tdtakpdrd, to be hanged 
twenty days hence, unless the whole cattle plundered are delivered 
up in thattime, in which case he is to be pardoned. Seven manjhis 
to be confined for their lives, unless the whole of the cattle plundered 
are delivered up in twenty days, in which case they are to be pardoned 
Sixty-five mdnjhis and 120 common hill peo])le acquitted.” 

Th^ rules of Mr Cleveland’s Hill Assembly were subsequently in- 
corporated in Regulation L of 1796, which '^provided that the 
Magistrate should commit all important cases to be tried before an 
assembly of hill chiefs. He was to attend the trial as Superintend- 
ing Officer, and confirm or modify the sentence, if not exceeding 
fourteen years’ imprisonment. Higher sentences were referred to 
the Nizdmat Adalat, as the Supreme Criminal Court was then called. 
This umisual procedure was followed till 1827, when the law was 
repealed by Regulation I. of that year; the mountaineers were then 
declared amenable to the ordinary courts, but some of the hill fndvjhls 
were to sit with the Magistrate as Assessors, when he tried cases m 
which the hill men were concerned ; and the mdnjhis were also author- 
ised to adjudicate summarily in disputes about land, succession, and 
claims to money, when the value of the claim did not exceed one hun- 
dred rupees.” It appears that the hill a.sscinbly, when no .onger kept .. 
together by the personal influence of Mr Cleveland, became almost 
ui^manageable. Considerable difficulty was experienced m getting 
the chiefs to meet at all ; and when present they would not attend to 
the proceedings of the court, while their sentences were hasty and 
capricious in the extreme. It was found, too, that even when the 
assemblies could be induced to do their work, the power they had 
been entrusted with was too uncontrolled, and that the total personal 
exemption of the Paharids from the jurisdu tion of the ordinary courts 
was a measure of doubtful policy, the more so, as it seems to ave 
been held that under Regulation I. of 1796, the Magistrate had no 
power to try and punish Paharids for petty offences on his o^ 
Lion. . Regulation I. of .Sa, has now bean repealed by Act 

^^fi783’the‘'year before his death, Cleveland propo«d tot 

the Pahdriis should be given extensive grants of 

foot of the hills on the following terms :-(i) Every ^ 

have a rent-free jd^r or service tenure, in perpetuity, o 

300 bigUs of land. (2) Any Pahdrii of lower rwk 

might be allowed any quantity of land rent-free for ten years. 
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beingiiable to subsequent assessment at equitable rates. (3) In order 
to secure that the foregoing provisions should really come into opera- 
tion, Mr Cleveland suggested that all sarddrs and mdnjhis holding 
pensions from Government should forfeit ^heir pensions, unless' they 
settled in the plains within twelve months. It was hoped that by 
thus forcing the hill men to, settle in the. plains, they would become 
civilised by intercourse wit|i the lowlanflers ; while as they learned 
more productive methods of agriculture, it would be possible to make 
them contribute to the cost of administration. But the scheme was 
never carried out, and the immigration of Sjintdls from the west has 
now almost completely cut off the Pahdrids from close intercourse 
with the plains. In any case, it may be doubted whether they would 
have left their hills \ while from all that is known of the Uraon.^ •'»iid 
other Dravidian races, Mr Cleveland’s expectation that the Paiiarias 
would take to manufactures appears to have been utterly unfounded. 

(10) SantXls: 455,513 in number, or 36 per cent, of the total 
District population. The total number of Santdls throughout the 
whole of the Bengal Provinces is returned in the Census Report of 
1872 at 923,532 souls, of whom just one-half are found in the 
District of the Santdl Pargands. Mdnbhiim comes next with 
132,445 j Midnapur has 96,921 ; the Tributary States of Orissa, 
76,548; Singbhdm, 51,132; Hazdribdgh, 35,306. The Santdls 
form 3 per cent., or more than one-third of the total number of the 
aboriginal races under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and they 
are certainl)rthe best known to Europeans. Their probable origin, 
as illustrated by their own traditions, has been discussed in the Stat- 
istical Account of Hazdribdgh (VoL XVI.). The following para- 
graphs, which are quoted from Colonel Dalton's Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal^ describe generally their ascertained history, 
physical appearance, habits, and mode of life. 

History. — “The Santdls are found at intervals, sometimes in 
considerable masses, but more generally much scattered, in a strip 
of Bengal, extending for about 350 miles from the Ganges to the 
Baitamf river, bisected by the meridian of Bhdgalpur, or 87® east longi- 
tude, and comprising the following Districts : — Bhdgalpur, the Santdl 
Pargapks, Blrbhiim, Bdnkurd, Hazdribdgh, Mdnbhdm, Midnapur, 
SingbhUm, Morbhanj, and Balasor. The Santil Pargands, or 
Santdlia, said to contain upwards of 200,000 Santdls, [455,513 
according to the Census of 1872}, may now be r^^arded as the 
nucleus of the tribe, bpt it does not appear to have been one of their 
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original seats. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, in describing the hill tribes 
of Bhdgalpur and its vicinity, makes no mention of Santils. The 
aboriginal tribes he fell in with are called ‘ Malairs,’ the R^jmahdl 
hill men proper and their kindred, who are a Dravidian people. It 
is singular that no old colonies of Santils of other Kolarian tribes 
are found between the Himalaya and the Gangf« The Santdl 
Settlements that now border on that river or skirt the Rdjmahdl 
Hills are readily traced back to more southern Districts ; and their 
own traditions hardly support the theory of their northern origin. 
Indeed, when we find that the Kolarian races have left their trail in 
Assam; that it may be followed throughout the Siam States and 
Burmah to the Pegu District, and is faintly discerned in the adjoining 
islands; that it may be taken up at Point Palmyras and clearly 
traced along both banks of the Ddmodar River till it reaches the 
hills- and table-land of Chutid Ndgpur— it is scarcely reasonable to 
assume that they have all come direct from the Himdlaya. Ihe 
Ddmodar, rising in Palamau, divides the Hazdribdgh and Chutid 
Ndgpur plateaux, and draining the northern face of the one, and the 
southern face of the other, discharges itself into the HiigU near the 
mouth of the latter river. It is the terrestrial object most venerated 
by the Santdls ; and the country that is most closely associated with 
their name, which they apparently regard as their fatherland, is be- 
tween that river and the Kasdi. There is no doubt, liowever, that 
Santdls colonised parts of Hazdribdgh District and parts of Blrbhdm 
at a very remote period, and it is chiefly by migrations from these 
colonies that the modern Santdlia has been formed. 

“ In 1832 a considerable impetus was gwen to the northward 
movement, in the action taken by Government to secure to tlic Rdj- 
mahdl highlanders their possessions in the hills, that form the turning 
point of the Ganges at Sahibganj. To prevent the encroachments 
of the lowland zaminddrs of 15 h;igalpur, which were constantly excit- 
ing reprisiils from the highlanders, . a tract of country measuring 
nearly 300 miles in circumference was separated and marked off by 
large masonry pillars. Cl the land within these pillars the Govern- 
ment was declared to be direct proprietor, and the hill people were 
informed that their rights in it would be respected so long as they 
conducted themselve - peaceably. But the hill men only cared for 
the highlands ; and the tract included within the pillars, called the 
Diman-i-koh or skirts of the hills, and the valleys running into the 
hills, were available for other setders, and were speedily taken up oy 
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Sant^ls. In a few years the Santdl population had increased from 
3000 to 83,000 souls, when the colony received a check by theSantil 
insurrection of 1854. 

“For a history of this rebellion and the causes that led to 
it, the reader may be referred to the Annals of Rural Bengal 
The Santdls, starting with the desire 0 revenge themselves on the 
money-lenders who had taken advantage of their simplicity and im- 
providence, found themselves arrayed in arms against the British 
Government It was not without bloodshed that the insurrection 
was suppressed ; but it led to their being re-established under a more 
genial administration in what are now called the Santil Parganis. In 
the Diman-i-koh, their own form of self-government is to some extent 
restored to them. The villages are farmed to the headmen, called 
mdnjhts, who are also the sole guardians of the peace, a system that 
had been already introduced with success into the Kolhin of 
Singbhiim. 

Migratory Habits. — “ In marked contrast to the Kolarians of 
the Munda and Ho Divisions, the Santdls, as a rule, care little for 
permanently locating themselves. A country denuded of the primeval 
forest which affords them the hunting-grounds they delight in and 
the virgin soil they prefer, does not attract them ; and \^hen, through 
their own labour, the spread of cultivation has effected this denuda- 
tion, they select a new site, however prosperous they may have been 
^on the old, and retire into the backwoods, where their harmonious 
flutes sound sweeter, their drums find deeper echoes, and their bows 
and arrows may once more be utilised. The traditions of their 
ancient migrations are rendered obscure by the accession of dissolv- 
ing views to which this nomadic habit introduces us, but they never- 
theless tenaciously cling- to a wild and remote tradition of their 
origin. Though much scattered and intermingled with other races 
whose creeds and custonrs they have partially adopted, they are still 
characterised by many old practices ; and they are one of the tribes 
which has preserved the form of speech that in all probability pre- 
dominated in the Gangetic Provinces before the Aryan comjuest 

“'But though prone to change, the Santdls are not indifferent to 
their personal comfort, and are more careful in the construction of 
their homesteads and villages than their cognates. Their huts, with 
carefully formed mud walls and well raised plinths and snug ver- 
andahs, have a neat and,, owing to their love of colour, even a gay 
appearance* They p^iftheir walls in alternate broad stripes of ted. 
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vhiie, and black,— native clays and charcoal furnishing the pigments ; 
moreover, the houses are kept perfectly clean, and, L y means of parti- 
tions, decent accommodation for the family is provided. 

For the sites of their villages they generally seek isolation, and 
would gladly, if they could, excl ie all foreigners, especially 
Brihm^s. But as they clear lands that they do not care to retain 
an ^ render habitable— regions that would otherwise be given up solely 
toyild beasts— they are soon followed into their retreat by the more 
crafty and enterprising Hindu ; and the result often is they have to 
submit to or give way to the intruders. It frequently happens that 
the Hindu immigrant, improving on the S^ntal cultivation and making 
more money by^t, obtains from the landlord a lease of the village at 
a rent the Sdntal would not think of paying, and so the pioneers of 
ciyilisation are prematurely forced to move on. 

\Physiognomy. — “ The Santdls, like the Khdrwdrs, belong to, or 
have mixed much with, the dark races of India. The Chcros, Hos, 
and Mundas are on the whole fairer, and possess more distinct 
traces of the Tartar type. The Santdls arc noticeable for a great 
vagueness in the chiselling of the features, a general tendency to 
roundness of outline where sharpness is more conducive to beauty, a 
blubbery style of face, and both in male and female a greater tendency 
to corpulency than we meet in their cognates. Their faces are almost 
round ; cheekbones moderately prominent ; nose of somewhat 
a retrousde style, but generally broad and depressed; mouth large, 
and lips very full and projecting ; hair straight, and coarse, and 
black. Mr Mann remarks of them, and I concur in the remark, that 
their cast of cbuntenuace almost approaches the Negro type. ‘ The 
females,’ he says, ‘have small hands and feet, and are ox-eyed, and 
these are characteristics which the tribes linguistically allied to them 
do not possess.’ 

Tribal Divisions. — “TheSantdls, like the Israelites, arc divided 
into twelve tribes: — (i), Sdran; (2), Murma; (3), Marlf; (4), Kisku; 
(S), Besera; (6), Handsa; (7), Tddi; (8), Baski ; (9), Hemrow; (10), 
Karwar ; (i i), Chorai ; (12). Except No. 1 1, the above agree with the 
nomenclature of tribal divisions of Santdl tribes in Mr Mann’s work ; 
numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and ii with the names of the seven sons of 
the first parents as given in the Annals 0/ Rural Bengal. Numbers 2, 
3, 6, 9, and 1 1 are found in the list of the tribes of the Singbhdm Larka 
Kols or Hos. This is remarkable, as the legends of origin handed 
down among the Larkas have little in common with the traditions of 
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the Santils. Though the former also assign twelve sons to the'fiigt 
parents, these were the primogenitors, not of the various kilts or tribes 
of Hos, but of different families of mankind, including Hindus and 
Santdls, the latter being the offspring of the youngest pair, who, when 
told to separate from the family, selected pig as their staple food. 
The names given above include only one to which a meaning is at- 
tached, viz., Murma, which signifies the nilgdi (Portax vel Ante- 
lope pictus) j and the Murmas may not kill the animal whose name 
they adopt, nor touch its flesh. 

Village Polity, Festivals, and Religion.—** The polity of the 
Santdls is very patriarchal. . In each village there is (i) 2i' jag- 
mdnjkly whose most important duty is apparently to look after the 
morals of the boys and girls; (2) a pardmdnik^ whose business it is 
to attend to the farming arrangements, and to apportion the lands. 
He disallows any monopoly of peculiarly fertile rice lands ; all must 
take their share of good and bad. He has to look after the interest 
of new settlers, and to provide for guests, levying contributions for 
that purpose on the villagers. All the offices are hereditary ; when a 
new settlement is formed, the office-bearers are elected, after that 
the next of kin succeeds. (3) there is a village priest who is called 
naiyd {nayaka^ vulgo layd). This is a word of Sanskrit derivation, 
and as the Santdls have no name in their own language for such an 
office, it is probably not an original institution. He has lands 
assigned to him ; but out of the profits of his estate he has to feast 
the people twice in the year at the festival of the Sarhul, held towards 
the end of March, when the sdl tree blossoms, and at the Mot Muri 
festival, held in the month of Aswin (September-October), for a bless- 
ing on the cro])S. At the Sohrai feast, the harvest home, in Decem- 
ber, the jag-mdnjht entertains the people, and the cattle are anointed 
with oil and daubed with vermilion, and a share, of rice beer (Jidndia) 
is given to each animal. Every third year in most houses, but in 
some every fourth or fifth year, the head of the family offers a goat 
to the Sun god. Sing Bonga, for the prosperity of the family, especially 
of the children, “ that they may not be cut off by disease, or fall into 
sin.” The sacrifice is offered at sunrise, on any open space cleaned 
and puriped for the occasion. A very important distinction is ob- 
served by all the Kolarians in the motives of the sacrifices to the 
supreme deity, and of those by whicli Hie minor gods are propitiated. 
To Sing Bonga the sacrifice is to secure a continuance of his mercies, 
and for preservation. The other deities are resorted to when disease 
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or misfortune visits the family, the sacrifice being to propitiate the 
spirit who is supposed to be afflicting or punishing them* 

Ancestors are worshipped, or rather their memory ^is honoured, 
at the time of the Sohrai festival, and offerings made at home by each 
head of a family. In the meantime the naiyd propitiates the local 
devils or bhuts. In many villages the Santdls join with the Hindus 
in celebrating the Durgd Puja, the great festival in honour of 
Devi, and the Holt^ in honour of Krishna. Their own priests take 
no part in the ceremonial observances at those Hindu feasts, which 
are left to the Brihmans. 

“ The person or persons who have to offer sacrifices at the Santil 
feasts, have to prepare themselves for the duty by fasting and prayer, 
and by placing themselves for some time in a position of apparent 
mental absorption. The beating of drums appears at \asit to arouse 
them ; and they commence violently shaking their heads and long 
hair, till they work themselves into a real or apparent state of involun- 
tary or spasmodic action, which is the indication of their being pos> 
sessed. They may then give oracular answers to interrogatories re- 
garding the future, or declare the will of the spirit invoked or about 
to be propitiated. When the demoniacal possession appears to have 
reached its culminating point, the possessed men seize and decapitate 
the victims, and pour the blood into vessels ready placed for its recep- 
tion. Among the Santdls in Chutid Ndgpur, Sing Bonga, or the sun, 
is the supreme god, the creator and preserver. The other deities are 
Jdhir Era, Monika, and Marang Biirii, who are all malignant and 
destructive. In the eastern districts the tiger is worshipped, but in 
Rdmgarh only those who have suffered loss through that animal’s 
ferocity condescend to adore him. If a Santdl is carried off by a 
tiger, the head of the family deems it necessary to propitiate the Bdgh 
Bhiit, the tiger; and to be sworn on a tiger skin is the most solemn 
of oaths. 

“ Santdls who, under the example and precept of Bengali Hindus, 
have abjured some practices concidered impure by the latter, are called 
Sat Santdls, that is, pure Santdls; but there is a national fintagonism 
between the Santdls and the Hindus that prevents any close frater- 
nization or communion between the races. The Santdls are not over 
particular about food, but nothing will induce them to eat rice cooked 
by a Hindu, or even by a Brdhman. Unfortunately, during the famine 
of 1866 this was not known to us. The cooks who prepared the 
food distributed at the relief centres were all Brdhmans, and it was 
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supposed that this would suit all classes ; but the Santdls kept aloof, 
and died rather than eat from hands so hateful to them. They have 
no tradition to account for this bitter feeling. The animosity re- 
mains, though its cause is forgotten. 

Social Customs.—^* The Santdl parents have -to i^ndergo purifi- 
cation five days after child-birth; a kind of gruel is prepared, and 
^ter a libation to Sing Bonga or Marang Biiru, it is served out' to 
the mother and the other members of the family. An eldest son is 
always named after his grandfather, other children after other rela- 
'tions. The Santdls have adopted as a rite the tonsure of children, 
and do not appear to recognise the necessity for any other ceremonial 
observance till their marriage when adult. Child marriage is not 
practised. 

“There is no separate domXitory for the ,boys .md girls in a 
Santdl village. Accommodation is decorously provided for them in 
the house of the parents, but the utmost liberty is given to the youth 
of both sexes. The old people, though affecting great regard for 
the honour of the girls, display great confidence in theii itue. Un- 
restrained, they resort to markets, to festivals, and village dances in 
groups ; and if late in the evening, they return under escort of the 
young men who have been their partners in the dance or have 
played to them, no harm is thought of it. 

Music. — “The peculiar emblem of the Santals should be the 
flute ; they are distinguished from all people in contact with them 
by their proficiency on that instrument. Made of bamboo, not less 
than one inch in diameter and about two feet in length, they are 
equal in size to the largest of our concert flutes, and have deep rich 
tones. This faculty of playing the flute and a general knowledge 
of singing and dancing were, they say, imparted .to them by. their 
first parents ; and it was also by their first parents that they were 
taught the mysteries of brewing rice-beer, and they therefore consider 
there can be no great harm in freely indulging in it. 

Dances. — “ There is always reserved an open space in front of 
the jag-mdnjhi's house as a dancing place. To this the young men 
frequently resort after the evening meal. The sound of their flutes 
and drums soon attract the maidens, who smooth and adjust their 
long hair, and, adding to it a flower or two, blithely join them. It is 
singular that in this national amusement of the Santdls, ve have 
handed down to us a most vivid living representation of one promi- 
nent scene in the sports of Krishna in Braja and Brinddbax^. 
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There is nothing in modem Hinduism that at all illustrates the 
animated scenes so graphically delineated in ilie Pimbtas ; but the 
description df the Edsa dance in chapter xiii., book V,, of the 
Vishnu Furdna might be taken literally as an account of the Santil 
Jumhir, We have in both the maidens decked with flowers and 
ornamented with tinkling bracelets, the young men with garlands of 
flowers and peacocks’ feathers, holding their hands and closely com- 
pressed, so that the breast of .he girl touches the back of the man 
next to her, going round in a great circle, limbs all moving as if they 
belonged to One creature, feet falling in perfect cadence, the dancers 
in the ring singing responsive to the musicians in the centrt, who, 
fluting, drumming, and dancing too, are the motive power of the 
whole, and form an axis, of the circular movement, d hus, as the 
pivot for the dances,^ sometimes sported Krishna and his favourite 
companions, \ making sweet melody with voices and flutes but more 
fi'equently they took their places in the ring, ‘ each feeling the soft 
pressure of two maidens in the great circling dance.’ We are told 
that Krishna, whf^ he thought the lovely light of autumn ])ro[)itious 
for the Mdsa dance, commenced singing sweet low strains in 
various measures, such as the Gopfs (milkmaids) loved, and they, 
as soon as they heard the melody, quitted their homes and joined 
him., Jiist so, on a mognlight night, the Santdl youth invite the 
Santil maidens. Professor Wilson, in his note on the passag( of 
the Vishnu Purina, referred to above, observes that the Rds jdtra 
is celebrated in various parts of India in the month of Kdrtik 
(October), but that a circular dance of men and women does not 
form any prominent feature at these entertainments, and he doubts 
if it ever is performed. In the late autumn months the Kols and 
Urions have numerous jdtras, at which these circular dances are 
performed by thousands. 

Marriage Ceremonies. — With such freedom of intercourse, it 
follows that marriages are generally love matches, and, on the whole, 
happy ones ; but it is considered more respectable if the arrange- 
ments are made by the parents or guardians, without any acknbw- 
led|ged reference to the young people. The price to be paid for the 
girl, averaging five rupees, with presents of cloths to her parents, 
having been determined on, a day is fixed for a preliminary feast, 
and afterwards for the marriage itself ; and a knotted string, which 
shows the number of days that intervene, is kept as a memorandum. 
. Each morning one of these knots is removed by the impatient lover. 
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and, when the last is loosened, the bridegroom and his friends, with 
noisy m'usic, set out for the abode of the bride. As they approach 
the village, the jag-mdnjhi comes out to meet them, attended by 
women with water to wash the feet of the guests, who are then 
esported to the house of the bride, and the two mingling together 
merrily sing, dance, and feast in front of the bride’s chamber. At 
the last quarter of the nig^it the bridegroom makes his appearance, 
riding on the hips of one of his comrades, and soon after the bride is 
brought out by a brother or brother-in-law in a basket. Then comes 
the inevitable sindra ddn.. The groom daubs his lady love on the 
crown and brow very copiously w>th . vermilion (sindur)^ and the 
assembled guests ap[»laud with cries Of kari boL The bride and 
bridegroom, having fasted all day, now eat together, and this is sup- 
posed to be the |irst time that the girl has sat with a man at her 
food. It is creditable to the Kolarians that this custom has been 
retained through ages, notwithstanding the derision with which it is 
viewed by all Hindus. On the following day, before the party 
breaks up, the young people are l;hus admonished by one of the 
sages : — ‘ Oh boy ! oh girl 1 you ,are from this day forth to comfort 
each other in sickness or sorrow. Hitherto you have only played 
and worked (as directed), now^ the responsibility of the household 
duties is upon you ; practise hospitality, and when a kinsman arrives 
wash his feet and respectfully salute him.’ No priest officiates at 
a Santdl marriage. The social meal that the boy and girl eat 
together is the most important part of the ceremony. By tlys act 
the girl ceases to belong to her father’s tribe, and becomes a member 
of her husband’s family. Santdls seldom have more than one wife, 

. and she is treated with inost exemplary kindness and consideration. 
Should the husband be for any reason, a.$ her barrenness, induced to 
seek a second partner d^ng her lifetime, the first wife is. never 
deposed from her position as head of the household ; the second 
wife must obey her and serve her. 

Hunting Expeditions.— “ A Santil in prosperous seasons leads a 
pleasant life. He is either busy with his cultivation, or playing hia 
flute, or dancmg with the girls, or engaged in the chase. He throwa 
himself with ardour into the latter pursuit, and in hunting down 
beasts of prey he evinces great skill and powers of endurance smd 
indomitable pluck. They have every year a great hunting festival, in 
which thousands take part. These expeditions are organised with aa 
much care and forethought as if the hosts en^ed in them were 
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about to undertake a military campaign. They take place in the hot 
season, when the beasts have least cover to conceal themshlves in. 
When the array of hunters reaches the ground on which operations 
are to commence, they form a line of beaters several miles in 
length, every man armed with a bow and arrows and a battle 
axe, and accompanied by dogs, who, though ugly creatures to 
look at, appear, like their masters, to be endowed with a true 
hunting instinct. When they emerge from the woods on open sj)aces, 
the game of all kinds that are driven before them suddenly appear. 
Birds take wing and are beaten down with sticks or shot with arrows; 
quadrupeds, great and small,- are similarly treated, and in this way 
deer, pig, jungle fowl, peafowl, hare, &c., are bagged ; but tigers and 
bears on these occasions of open warfare are generally avoided. 
These hunting excursions last for four or five days, and at the end of 
each day the Santdls feast merrily o;i the contents of their bags, and 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. The rule in regard to possession of 
an animal killed is that it belongs to him who first wounded it, no 
matter by whom the coup de grace may have been inflicted. 

“ The Santils employed in the police force are very highly spoken 
of by an officer who long commanded them. They may not be 
expert detectives in tortuous cases; but in following up ddkditSy and 
attacking them when found, they are far superior to the ordinary 
Bengali constables, and many instances of their activity and pluck 
have been related to me. Living as they generally do on the edges 
of forests, their constitutions are proof against malaria, and they may 
be employed on outpost duty iri localities that are deadly to most 
people. They have been thus utilised on the Grand Trunk Road in 
places where the jungle comes down to the road. 

Dress.— The Santils dress better than most of their cognates. 
This also, it appears, is derived from the instruction of their first 
p^ents, who appointed the size of the garments that were to be worn 
respectively by male and female, but omitted to teach their offspring 
boW they were to be made. They have no weavers among their own 
petfple. The women wear ample sdris, a large thick cloth, not less 
six yards in length, with a gay red border. One half of this 
forms the lower garment, secured at the waist, but not so as to im- 
pede the free action of the limbs ; :the other half is passed over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder, arm, and part of iht breast 
free, and allowed to hang down in front It is not, as with Hindu 
maid en^, usdd also as a veil. The heads of young girls, are generally 
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uncovered, displaying a mass of black, rather coarse, but sometimes 
wavy hair, gathered into a large knob at one side of the back of the 
head, ornamented with flowers or with tufts of coloured silk; 

“ Their arms, ankles, and throats,” writes Colonel Sherwill, “ are 
each laden with heavy brass or bell-metal ornaments. I had .a 
quantity of these ornaments weighed, and found that the bracelets 
fluctuated from two to four pounds ; and the entire weight sustained 
by one of these belles was ascertained to be no less than thirty-four 
pounds of brass or bell-metal. The average may be estimated at 
about twelve pounds. 

“ In Funeral Ceremonies the SantAl varies from the practice of 
the Ho and Munda tribes. The body is borne away on a chdrpdiox 
cot by kinsmen ; and when it reaches a cross-road, some parched 
rice and cotton-seed are scattered about, as a charm against the 
malignant spirits that might throw obstacles in the way of the 
ceremony. It is then taken to a funeral pile near some reservoir or 
stream, and placed on it. The son or brother is the first to apply 
fire to the body, by placing a piece of burning wood on the face of 
the corpse \ and soon all that is left are ashes and a few charred 
fragments of bones of the skull, which are carefully preserved. 
Towards evening, it is custom^ for a man to take his seat near the 
ashes with a winnowing fan, in which he tosses rice till a frenzy 
appears to seize him, and he becomes inspired and says wonderful 
things. After the incremation, the immediate relatives of the 
deceased have to undergo a quarantine, as impure, for five days. 
On the sixth, they shave themselves and bathe, and sacrifice a cock. 
In due course, the bones that have been saved are taken by thf 
nearest of kin to the Pimodar. He enters the stream bearing the 
sacred relics on his head in a basket ; and selecting a place wheijt 
the current is strong, he dips, and commits the contents of his 
basket to the water, to be borne away to the great ocean as the 
resting-place of the race. All inquirers on the subject appear to 
have arrived at the conclusion that the Santdls have no b^ef in a 
future state. The pilgrimage to the Ddmodar with the remains is 
simply an act of reverence and affection, unconnected with ^y 
idea that there is a place where those who have left this world may 
meet again. It is to be observed that when the Santils in dis- 
posing of their dead differ from the .Mundas, they approximate to 
the Brdhmanical custom. It is, in fact, a rough outline of the 
Brdhman ritual, and only wants filling in. The halting at cross- 
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roads and the snattering of rice, the application of fire first to the 
head by a relation, the collecting of the charred bones, especially 
those of the head, arc all included in tlie ceremonies enjoined on 
Brahmans and orthodox Hindus, 'rhe lirdhman, hke the Santil, 
carefully preserves the bones in an eartlien ve^sel ; he is ordered to 
bury them in a safe place till a roinement season ai rives for his 
journey to the sacred river— in his rase, the (langcs— where he con- 
signs the vessel with its contents to the waters.” 

Emigration and Immigration.— Emigration goes on, to a 
slight extent, from the Sanlal Parganas to the tea districts of Assam 
and Cachar ; but I have been unable to obtain any trustworthy re- 
turns of the actual numbers of emigrants who leave the District to 
work as coolies on a tea plantation for a term of years. It is a 
common practice of the J^aharias to < ross the (langes to the Districts 
of Maldah, Murshidabdd, and Dinajpur, wliere they work in indigo 
factories or are employed in husking j>addy for farmers and grain- 
merchants, returning home with tlieir savings in time to cultivate 
their own lands. The Sant^ls also follow the same juacticc, but to 
a less extent, ns they arc hotter off than the Paharias, and have more 
independent ideas on the subject of personal service. Darge 
numbers of the Hdri caste are said to leave Dumkd at certain 
seasons of the year to work as scavengers in Calcutta; but they 
usually return after a few months’ ahsenre. 

Castes.— The following is a list of the orincipal Hindu castes in 
the Santal Pargands, arranged as far as possible in order of prece- 
dence, showing the ocruj aiion of each caste. Die numbers are 
taken from the Census Rejxut of 1872 : (i) brahman, niCmbers of 
the priesthood ; many of them arc also landholders, and others are 
employed as ministerial ofiieers by (lovernmeni, and in a variety ol 
respectable operations by pr.vaie persons, number in 1872, 29,330. 
(2) Rdjput, the sccohd or warrior caste in the ancient Sanskrit social 
organisation. At the present day, they are employed in various 
occupations, 33,337. (3) Hhdtwdl, guardians of tlie hill pa.sse8, 

14,181. (4) Baidyd, hereditary phy.sicians, but at the present day 

many of them have abandoned their employment and betaken them- 
selves to various rcsjicctable piirsuii.s, 349, (5) Bhat, heralds 

and genealogists, 757. (6) Kdyasth, writers and clerks in Hovem- 

mwt and private employ, and also engaged in other capacitit's, 5940. 
(7) Babhan, employed in military service or as private guards, some 
of them are agriculturists, 102. (8) Mdrwdri, merchants and traders, 
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1556. (9) AgarwdU, merchants and traders, 721. (10) Gandha- 
banik, spice sellers, 4255. (11) Banid, traders, 41. The following 
nine (12-20) are the sub-divisions of the Bania^caste: — (12) Barna- 
war, 357; (13) Chdngharid, 106. (14) Kdparid, 280. (15) 

Kasarwdnf, 52. (16) Kolapurf, 4. (17) Nauniydr, 394. (i^ 

Rauiiiydr, 134. (19) Rabi, 36; and (20) Sinduria, 125. (2/) 

Agurf, cultivators, 52. (22) Bdrui and Tdmbulf, betel sellers, 7320. 

(23) Mdlf, gardeners and flower sellers, 1262. (24) Sadgop, culti- 

vators, T109. (25) Napit or Hajjdm, barbers, 1.2,338. (26) Lohjir 
or Kdmdr, blacksmiths, 14,870. (27) Kumhdr, potters, 14,765. 

(28) Tliathcrd and Kdnsdrf, braziers, 402. (29) Sdnkhdrf, workers 

of shell bracelets, 18 1. (30) Tell, oil pressejrs and sellers, 27,954. 

(31; Chasa, cultivators, 6982. (32) Godld, cowherds and milkmen, 

74,529. (33) Kaibartta, agriculturists, 2994. (34) Kdndi, culti- 
vators, 610. (35) Kurmf, shopkeepers and agriculturists, 9777. 

(36) Koerl, sweetmeat makers and cultivators, 9351. (37) Kurdr, 

cultivators, 2457. (38) Ndgdr, agriculturists, 21 1. (39) Net, culti- 

vators, 433. They are supposed to be Nats who have given up their 
nomadic mode of life and settled down to agriculture. (40) Rdi, 
agriculturists, 878. (41) Sarak, cultivators, 429. (42) Hdlwdi, 

sweetmeat makers, 8524. (43) Kdndu, preparers and sellers of 

parched rice, 2121. (44) Subarnabanik, goldsmiths and jewellers, 

6865. (45) Vaishnav, followers of Chaitanya, a religious refonner 

in Nadiyd, who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 6400. 
(46) Gareri, a pastoral tribe, 112. (47) Gujar, 9; a pastoral tribe 

of North-Western India. The nine Gujars recorded in the Census 
of the Santal Pargands were probably travellers. (48) Sunrf or Surf, 
spirit sellers, *18,242. (49) Tanti, weavers, 4656. (50) Barhf, 
carpenters, 3456. {51) Bautirf, ornament makers, 6. (52) Chiran- 

katd, combmaker^j, 61. (53) Chitrakar, painters, 13. (54) Ldherf, 

lac-workers, rr. (55) Sikalgir, cutler, 9. (56) Sondr, goldsmiths, 
3752* (57) Bchara, palanquin bearers and personal servants, 956. 

(58) Kahar, palanquin bearers, 11,962. (59) Dhdnuk, personal 

servants, 12,429. (60) Dhobf, washermen, 10,497. (61) Jogl, 

weavers, 3493. (62) Kapdli, weavers, 42. (63) Chdpwdl, weavers, 

1089. (64) Dhunid, weavers, 9. (65) Juldhd, weavers, 698. (66) 

Belddr, labourers, 683. (67) Chundri, lime-burners, 298. (68) 

Dcohdrf, labourers, 18. (69) Ekudr, labourers, 79. (70) Kadar, 

labourers, 47. (71) Kord, diggers, 2211. (72) Mareyd, labourers, 

884, (73) Mdtiydl, day labouters, 10. (74) Nuniyd, makers of salt- 
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petre, 847. (75) Pairdgh, labourers, 1850. (76) Kinddni, sellers 

of fish and vegetables, 159. (77) Metiya, fish sellers, 12. (78) 

Pundarf, sellers of fish and vegetables, 23. (79) Vuni, fish sellers, 
136. (80) Jahd, fishermen and boatmen, 1147. (81) Mdlhi, fisher- 
men and boatmen, 1865. (82) Kewat Kent, fishermen and 

boatmen, 1212. (83) Gonrhf, fishermen, 895. (84) Muridri, fisher- 
men, 4. (85) Naryi, boatmen, 40. (86) Pdtni, boatmen, 744. 

(87) Pod, fishermen, 39. (88) Tior, fishermen and boatmen, 2837. 

(89) Surahid, fishermen, 855. (90) Bajakdr, drummeis 38. (91) 

Bditf, dancers and singers, 310. (92) Kdn, singers, 8. (03) Jddii- 

petf, musicians, 235. (94) Kheltd, dancers and beggars, 116. 

<95) Kasbf, prostitutes, 4. A number of semi-Hinduised abori 
ginal classes, now ranked as very low castes in the Hindu social 
system, closes the list. These classes arc the following (96) 
Bdgdf, 3507, (97) Bdhelid, 185. (98) Bdrl, 118. (99) Bdurf, 

14 , 979 - (100) Chanddl, 537. (loi) Chamdr, 23,460. (102) 

Bediyd, 143. (103) Bhuiyd, 81,548. (104) Bind, 2934. (105) 
Chdin, 17,576. (106) Dorn, 29,465. (107) Dosddh, 8122. (108) 
Gdngauntd, 4. (109) HdH, 6383. (no) Kdord, 195.8. (nr) 

Karangd; 1214. (112) Khaird, 1172. (113) Koch, 368. (114) 

Laband, 17. (115) Mahili, 9521. (n6) Mdrkande, 3044. (117) 

Mukerf, 89. (118) Musdhar, 10,353. Paliyd, 352. (120) 

Pdsi, 1716. (121) Rajwdr, 5080; and^(i22) Mihtar, 470. 

Relipious Division of the People.— The great bulk of the 
inhabitants of the Santdl Pargands is made up in almost equal pro- 
portions of Hindus, who form 51*6 per cent., and hill people pro- 
fessing aboriginal faiths, who- form 42 per cent, of the entire 
population of the District. The remainder consists of Muhamma- 
dans (6 '4 per cent.), and a very small sprinkling (*03 per cent.) of 
Christians. According to the Census Report of 1872, the Hindus 
of the Santdl Pargands number 323,736 males, and 326,474 females ; 
total, 650,210, or 51-6 per cent, of the total population : proportion 
of Hindu males in total Hindu population, 49*8 per cent. The 
Muhammadans number 39,445 males, and 40,341 females; total, 
79,786, or 6'4 of the entire population: proportion of Musalmdn 
males in total Musalmdn population, 49*4 per cent. Christians, 201 
males; and 19 1 females; total, 392, or 03 p^r cent, of the total 
population : proportion of Christian males in total Christian popula- 
tion, 51*3 per cent Other denominations not separately classified 
— males, 266,334, and females, 262,565; total,’ 528,899, or 42*0 per 

VOL. XIV. 
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cent, of the total population : proportion- of males in total unclassi- 
fied population, 50*4 per cent 

The Musalmans, according to the Census of* 1872, number 
79,786 souls, or 6*4 per cent, of the tptal population, the proportion 
of males to females being 49*4 per cent The Musalmin population 
of Peoghar Sub-district is said to have been introduced in the early 
part of last century by the Muhammadan Rdjd of Nagar in ^frbhdm 
District, to whose zaminddrt or principality the tappd of Sirath Deo- 
ghar was attached. In Nayii Dumkd the Muhammadans mostly be- 
long to the low weaving castes, whose adherence to the religion of Islam 
is little more than nominal. A few Wah^bf ascetic revivalists are found 
in Rijmahil where the landholders are. Muhammadans, and memories 
of Musalmdn domination still survive. Taking the Sanlil Pargands 
as a \yhole, however, the Muhammadans do not hold a high social 
position, and are a far less wealthy and less influential body than the 
Hindus. ,A tendency on the part of the former to adopt. tne cus- 
toms, and even to observe the festivals, of the Hindus was remarked 
by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, and is operating at the present day to 
obliterate the distinction between the two religions. 

The Christian population of the Santdl Parganas amounted at 
the time of the Census to 392 souls — viz., 201 males, and 191 
females, being *03 of the total population. Nearly ail the converts 
belong to the aboriginal races, who are engaged in agriculture, and 
Christianity has produced little effect on the pure Hindus, or on the 
more civilized inhabitants of the towns. Two missions are at work 
in the Distri’ct — one affiliated to the Church Missionary Society, 
with stations at Tiljhdrf, Hirdmpur, and Goddd; and the SantdJ 
Home Mission, which has its headquarters at Benagiril 

Division of the People into Town and Country. — ^Thc Dis- 
trict of the Santil Pargands is thinly populated, and society is 
alinpst altogether rural. Deoghar itself, the only municipality in the 
District, is a mere collection of villages containing a resident popu- 
lation of 4861 souls. The Deputy Commissioner in 1870 returned 
the following towns as estimated to contain upwards of 2000 souls 
each; — (i) Dumkd ; (2) Kumrdbdd; (3) Malhdtl; (4) Nunihdt; 
(5) Sardidhit . (6) Deoghar ; (7) Rohini ; (8) Sdrwd ; (9) Koron ; 
and (10) Kundhit. ThC' Census of i872,.hov^ever, disclosed a 
larger town population. The Report- classifies the villages and towns 
as follows: — There are 8266 villages containing less than 200 in- 
habitants; 1369 with from 200 to 500 inhabitants ; 199 with from 
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*;oo. to looo; 31 small towns with from 1000 to 2000 ; 4 with from 
2000 to 3000 ; 2 with from 3000 to 4000 ; and i town with from 
5000 to lOjOoo’inhabitants— Total number of towns and villages, 
9872. 

Places of Interest. — The following list of the principal places 
of interest in the District is compiled from Dr Buchanan-Hamilton’s 
Statistical Survey of Bh^galpur, and Captain Sherwill’s Revenue 
Survey Reports on Bhigalpur and Bfrbhdm. 

Deogiiar, the administrative headquarters of the Sub-District of 
that name, and the only municipality in the Santil Pargands, is 
situated in the south-western portion of the District in north lat. 24^* 
29' 43" and east long. 86^ 44' 36", about four miles to the east of the 
Chord Line of railway. Population, according to the regular Census 
of 1872 : — Hindus, males, 2450; females, 2078— total, 4528. Muham' 
madans, males, 188 ; females, no — total, 298. Christians, n^ales, • 
7 , female, i — total, 8. Other denominations not separately classi- 
fied, males, 17 ; females, 10— total, 27. Total of all denominations, 
males, 2662 ; and females, 2199— grand total, 4861; It should be 
observed that this'statement is exclusive of 3181 pilgrims who were 
passing through the town when the Census was taken. In 1871, the 
gross municipal income amounted to ;^i88, 14s., and the gross 
municipal expenditure to '^s. Average rate of taxation, 

6 annas 2 pies, or 9jd. per head of the population. 

The principal object of interest in the town of Deoghar is the 
group of temples dedicated to Siva, which fohn a centre of pilgrim- 
age, for Hindus from all parts of India. The legend, of the temples 
IS told as follows in the Annals of Rural Bengal. “ In the old 
time, they say, a band of Brdhmans settled on the banks of the 
beautiful highland lake beside which the Holy City stands. Around 
them there was nothing but the forest and mountains, in which dwelt the 
black races. I’hc Brdhmans placed tbe symbol of their god Siva 
near the lake, and did sacrifice to it; but the black tribes would not 
sacrifice to it, but came, as before, to the three great stones which 
their fathers had worshipped, and which are to be seen at the 
western entrance of the Holy City to this day. The Brdhmans, more . 
over, ploughed the land, and brought water from the lake to 
the soil ; but the hill-men huirted and fished as of old, or tended 
their herds, while their women tilled little patches of Indian com. 
But in process of tirne the Brdhmans, finding the land good, ecame 
slothful, giv ing4hemselves up to lust, and seldom calling on their god 
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Siva. This the black tribes, who came to worship the great stones, 
saw and wondered at more and more, till at last, one of them, by 
name Baiju, a man of a mighty arm, and rich in all sorts of cattle, 
became wroth at the lies and w^ntonness of the Brdhmans, and 
vowed he would beat the symbol of their god Siva with his club 
every day before touching food. This he did \ but one morning his 
cows strayed into thef forest, and after seeking them all day, he capie 
home hungry -and weary, and having hastily bathed in the lake, sat 
down to supper. Just as he stretched out his hand to take the food, 
he called to mind his vow, and, worn out as he was, he got up, 
limped' painfully to the Brdhman*^ idol on the margin of the lake, 
and beat it with his club. Then suddenly a splendid form, spark- 
ling with jewels, rose from. the waters and said : ‘ Behold the man 
who forgets his hunger and his wearines&rto beat me, while my 
priests sleep with their concubines at home, and neither give me to 
eat rior to drink. Let him ask of me what he will, and it shall be 
given.’ Baiju answered, ‘ I am strong of arm and rich in cattle. . I 
am a leader of my people ; what want I more ? Thou art called Ndth 
(Lord) ; let me too be' called Lord, and let thy temple go by my 
name.’ ‘Amen,’ replied the deity; ‘henceforth thou art not Baiju, 
but Baijnatli, and my temple shall be called by thy name.’ ” “ From 
that day,” says Captain Sherwill, in his Survey Report of Birhhitm^ 
“ the place rose into note ; merchants, Rdjas, and Brahmans com- 
menced building temples, each vying with the other who would 
build the handsomest temple near the spot where Mahddeo had ap- 
peared to Baiju. The fame of the spot, its sanctity, all became 
noised abroad throughout the country, until it gradually became a 
place of pilgrimage ; at present, beset by a band of harpies in the 
shape of Brdhmans, who remorselessly fleece all the poorer pilgrims, 
beg of the rich with much importunity, and lead the most dissolute 
and vagabond lives. The group of temples, twenty-two in number, 
are surrounded by a high wall enclosing an extensive court-yard 
paved with Chan^r free-stone ; this pavement, the offering of a rich 
Mirzapur merchant, cost a Idkh of rupees, and serves to keep the 
court-yard in a state of cleanliness that could not otherwise be 
the case. All the temples but thr^ are dedicated to Mahddeo ; 
the remaining three are dedicated to Gaurd Pdrbati, hiS wife. The 
male an'd female . temples are connected from the summit kalas or 
highest pinnacle, with silken ropes, forty or fifty yards in length, from 
which depend gaudily-coloured cloths, wreaths and garlands of flowers 
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and tinsel, the whole betokening the bands of marriage. At the western 
entrance to the town of Deoghar is a masonry platform about 6 feet 
in height, and .20 feet square, supporting three huge monolitlis of 
contorted gneiss rock of great beauty ; two are vertical, and the third is 
laid upon the heads of the tw.o uprights a‘< a horizontal beam. 
These massive stones are 12 feet in length, each ^veighing upwards 
of seven tons \ they are quadrilateral, each face being 2 feet 6 
inches, or 10 feet round each stone. The horizonul beam is 
retained in its place by mortise and tenon. By whom, pr when, 
these ponderous stones were erected, no* one knows, 'hicre is a 
faint attempt at sculpture at each end of the vertical faces of the 
horizontal beam, representing either elephants’ or crocodiles’ heads. 
A few ancient Buddhist-looking v'lMnis stand near the monolithic 
group.” 

R^jmahAl, stands on the west bank of the Ganges, in 25'’ 2' 25' 
north latitude, and 87° 52' 51" east longitude, is now a mere collec- 
tion of mud huts, with a very few respectable houses belonging lo 
w'ell-to-do Musalnidns. The ruins of the old Muhammadan liiy, 
now covered with rank jungle, extend for about four miles to the west 
of the present town. The history of Rajmalial as the seat of Govern- 
ment may be briefly told here. Formerly known as Agmalnil, the ])lace 
was selected as the site of the capital of Bengal by Man Sinh, Akbar’s 
Rdjput general, when he returned from the comiuesi of Orissa in 1 592, 
and the name was changed to Rdjmahdl. In 1575, Gour Iml l)een 
desolated by some mysterious ))estilen('e, and during the seventeen 
years of fluctuating concpiest th.it followed in Bengal, the* seal of 
Government had been located at 'I'ond.! Rdjmahdl apjK.'ars l(; have 
been chosen on account of its central position with refeicnee lo 
Bengal and Bchar, and as commanding both the river Gauges and 
the pass of Telidgarhi, through which the railway now rim',. I'he 
place is also called by the Muhammadans Akbarnag.ir, and the 
following story is told to account for the name. 'I'he Kdjpiit gcncial 
returning after his Orissa victories, began to build not only a pakue 
for himself, but also a Hindu temple at Rdjmahdl. Faiih-j.mg 
Khdn, the Musalmin governor of Behar, who had lived at Kdjm.ihal 
before the Rdjput’s arrival, .wrote to the Emperor that Man Sinh was 
profaning the town by building a temple for idolatrous worship, and 
evidently meditated insurrection. Mdn Sinh, however, on Ideating 
of this letter, changed the name 01 the ‘town from Rdjmahdl to 
Akbamagar, and turned the tem[)le into the Jamd Masjid. In 
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1607-9 Khdn, governor 01 Bengal, transferred his headquarters 
tc Dacca in order to resist more effectually the growing power of the 
Portuguese. In 1639, after the Portuguese had been crushed by the 
storming and sack of the Hdglf fort in 1632, Sultdn Sujd, Viceroy of 
Bengal and Behar again fixed the capital at Rdjmahdl, and built the 
palace called sangi-ddldn or stone-hall for his own residence. Most 
of the antiquities of Rdjmahdl have now fallen into ruins. At the time 
of Dr Buchanan- Hamilton’s Statistical Survey, enough was left of the 
sangi'ddldn to enable him to describe it minutely, and to draw out a 
conjectural plan. The sangi-ddldn then consisted of four courts, 
probably surrounded by a high wall, of which no traces now remain. 
The two eastern courts led to the palace, and the two western to the 
diwdn khdnd or hall of audience. It is doubtful where the women’s 
apartments were situated, but Dr Buchanan Hamilton suggests that 
they were in a- fifth court to the west. The palace is built in the 
form of a quadrangle, and the side which faces the river had a pro- 
jecting terrace called takht overhanging the Ganges, large masses 
of which had, at the time^of the Statistical Survey, been undermined 
and fallen into the river. Local tradition still points out a brick- 
lined well near the river bank as the place into which the ladies of 
Sultdn Sujd’s household threw themselves, when he fled from Rdj- 
mahil before Aurangzeb’s general, Mir Jumla. The diwdn khdndy 
like the. palace, is a quadrangle, with the southern side left open. 
The northern side, which rests on the river, consists of an open 
gallery with three apartments behind it The following paragraphs 
are quoted verbatim from Dr Buchanan- Hamilton : — 

“ Although the palace derives ^its name from stone, no great 
quantity of that material seems to have entered into its composition. 
The doors, windows, and a row next .the foundation of the chief 
part, have apparently been the whole ; and the removal of these, by 
cutting them out of the yall, seems to have been what has princi- 
pally reduced a very strong and massive building to such a wretched 
state of decay. 

‘ At a considerable distance soutii-west from the sangi-ddldn is a 
ruin called the Phulbdrf, or flower-garden, which some attribute to 
Sultdn Sujd, and others to a Husain AH Khan, who was faujddr or 
governor of the place subsequently to the time of that prince. It con- 
sfsts of several brick houses, each of such a size as is usually occupied 
by the chief European othcers of the Bengal Government residing in 
the count?/, and placed at some distance from each other, in a fine 
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grove of mango trees. Its size is no doubt suited for the abode of 
a person of high rank, but it retains no traces of elegance. Near 
this is the tomb of Bakht Homd, widow of a Shaistd Khln, who is 
said to have been an aide-de-camp {mosdhib) to Aiirangzeb. It is 
certainly the building of best taste in the place. A square space? 
containing perhaps three* acres, has been surrounded by a neat brick 
wall, consisting of a senes of arches filled up by a small thickness of 
wall, which produces a pleasing effect, and saves materials. At 
each comer is a neat octagon building, the lower storey as high as 
the wall, the upper covered with a dome, and having in each side a 
wide arched window. In the middle of one side is the entrance by a 
lofty,- wide, '"and handsome gate, which is arched and ornamented 
with a dome and minarets. The area is planted, and in the centre 
is the tomb, which is square, with an open gallery of three arches on 
each side, and a small chamber at each* corner. The building is 
adorned at the comers by four minarets, too low, as usual here, but 
in other respects neat. The tomb in the centre is covered by a 
dome of brick, and each of the corner apartments is covered by a 
wooden cupola with eight windows. The cupola, the upper parts 
of the minarets, and the whole cornice, are painted with very bright 
colours. On the* cornice, especially, is a row of fine blue Iris, very 
.gaudy, but exceedingly stiff. Although this tomb has a considerable 
endowment, it is fast hastening to min, and the condition of the 


grounds is exceedingly slovenly. 

‘‘Some way south from thence is another monument, nearly on 
the same plan, but not so fine, although I was told by the keeper 
'that it contains the remains of Mini Muhammad Beg, father of t e 
Nawdb Alf Vardf Khdn. South, a Ijttle from thence, was Ndges- 
warMgh, a palace built by Mir Kdsim Alt- of Bengal, which 
seems to have been intended entirely for a luxurious retirement 
among women, as it contains only one set of apartments w.thm 
which most assuredly no man but himself could have been admitted. 
The situation is remarkably fine, on a high ground commanding a 
ndble view of the great lake, of the hills, and of a very ridh inter- 
mediate country. The building has been large, but, so far as I uin 
judge, very destitute of taste. It consists of an immense wall .of 
bril perhaps 30 feet high, and 500 feet square, one comer is 
an aperture by way of entrance, fortified without by walls and guard- 

Of cavalry being without. All round the mside of the wall ran a 
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row of apartments, each consisting of a sniall court open above, and 
surrounded by small dark hovels, like pigeon-holes, in which the 
ladies and their female attendants might have been crammed. The 
roofs of these apartments formed a walk, concealed by the upper 
part of the wall ; but there are in this some small holes through 
which the ladies may have been allowed to peep. These apart- 
ments communicated with each other by an arched gallery, which 
surrounded the interior court. In the centre has been a square 
building, chiefly of wood, somewhat like the gj^rden-house of Haidar 
at Seringapatam. It was called ]l^angmahdl, or the painted hall. 
The outside of the wall seems to have been sufcoundeci by a row of 
sheds, which it is said were intended for the accommodation of a 
guard of cavalry, and of the male domestics. Mfr Kisim never 
occupied this house, having been put to flight just as it was finished. 
Some troops, that soon after came to check the incursions of the 
mountaineers, took up their quarters in and near it ; and, although 
built only fifty-seven years, it -has (i8io) been rendered a complete 
ruin, by taking away the timbers of the roof to build the house of the 
Nawib Rokan-ud-dauli, who lives at Rdjmahal. 

“In the town is the tomb_of Mlran, eldest son of the Nawib 
Mir Jafar. This young prince was .killed by lightning. His tomb is 
in the same style as the others, but inferior in size. Some attention 
is, however, paid to keep it neat, as many flowers are planted in the 
grounds ; the remainder is cultivated as a kitchen garden, and even 
onions and carrots look better than the rank weeds that usually spring 
up in such places.” This Miran it was who caused Surdj-ud-dauH 
to be assassinated, when he Was brought, back to Murshiddbdd after 
his capture near Rajmahdl. 

“These are the . principal monuments in or near Rjijmahdl, but 
there are ma,ny small mosques and monuments too numerous to be 
mentioned. Rijmahdl has no doubt greatly diminished since it was 
the seat of the Government ^hich ruled the whole, of Bengal and 
Behar ; it has lost even in consequence since the courts have been 
removed to Bhagalpui', Still, however, it is a large place ; but the 
ruins, and the scattered manner in which the town now stands, 
renders its appearance very dismal. The officers of police main- 
tained, however, that it still contains 20,000 houses and 50,000 
people ; but even the latter seems gre»H-y exaggerated, although it is 
in no proportion to the number houses which they state. On 
inquiry, I found that it still contains twelve market-places, scattered 
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over an immense extent. On applying to the owners for an accoui^t 
of the people belonging to these market-places, they gave me a list 
of 1285 houses ; but this is probably as much under estimated as 
the other account is exaggerated. Besides, in villages scattered in 
the places between these market-places, there are a great many 
houses, so that I do not think that the population can be l<?ss than 
from 25,000 to 30,000 persons; and the number of travellers by 
land and w^ter is generally very considenihle. 'I'lie supply of these 
with necessaries is, indeed, the chief support of the town. Atdpur, 
containing about 500 houses, and KdHganj, containing 600, arc the 
only other places that can be called towns.” 

At Udhandli (Oodynullah), about six miles south of Rdjmaluil, there 
are still to be seen the remains of entrenched camps, where the army 
of the Nawdb Mir Kdsim was defeated by Major Adams in 1763. 

Village Institutions and Officials.— Owing to the mixture of 


races in the Santdl Pargands, and the different modes of land ad- 
ministration adopted in the zamtndiSri tract and in the Oovern- 
ment estate of the I)dman-i-koJi, no single village system prevails in 
a uniform shape throughout the entire District. In the Sant;il i)or- 
tion of the Daman-i-koh, officers called ()r/>rfrt,^///ch'exeicise 

a general supervision over small circles or groups of villages. I hese 
officials are appointed by Government, and are paid by a commission 
of 2 per cent, on the collections of the village headmen {nu\r.jlm) sub- 
• ordinate to them. They are generally responsible for the good 
behaviour of the mAnjhts and the punctual payment of rents, and are 
also bound to see that all crimes are reported, and that roads, cm 
bank'ments, boundary pillars, and c ircuit bungalows are kc pi m 
proper repair. Oiders by (iovernment oHic ers arc usually directea 
to the pargamiits for execution, and considerable use was made of 
their agency in taking the Census eff 1872. Under the par^annU 
are des-rndnihis or chaJddddn who act as their messengers.’ 

The head of every Santal village is the mdujhU who in llie l) 5 man- 
i-koh is also mustdjir or farmer of the village under Government, by 
whom he is appointed arid by whom he c:an be suspended or dis^ 
missed. The mdnjhi is remunerated in part by a commission o 
per cent on the rent he collects from the rayats, and in part by being 
allowed to hold a certain quantity of rent-free land proportioned to the 
size of the village from which he collects. He is al.so bound to report 
all crime ; and is in fact the head of the village polic:e. The office of 
mdnjhi descends from father to son, except in special cases where the 
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son is palpably unfit for the wofk. Subordinate to the rndn/AL are the 
pardmdnik or assistant head-man, and the gordit or village messenger. 
Both are appointed by the mdnjhi^ and are paid by holding mdn oi 
rent-free land. Two other village officials are elected by the villagers 
themselves, the jag-mdnjhi who presides over marriages, and the Udri. 
They* also are paid by an allotment of mdn land. 

The village panchdyat is a cherished institution among the Santdls. 
All the indigenous officials of a Santdl village described above are ex 
officio members of the phnchdyat; and every village has its council place 
or mdnjhi thdn, where the committee assemble and discuss the affairs of 
the village and its inhabitants. All petty disputes, bothof a civil and 
criminal nature, are settled there. Those that are of too weighty a na- 
ture to be decided by the village assembly, are referred to a panchdyat 
consisting of five neighbouring mdnjhU under the control of the 
pargandit; and if this special council 2Lre unable to decide any matter, 
it is then brought to the notice of a Government officer. The 
panchdyat disposes of all disputed social questions, and subjects the 
guilty to punishment. This system of self-government constitutes a 
fair bond of union amongst the Santdls, who look with ^eat suspicioTi 
on any measure calculated to destroy it 

In the Pahdrid villages of the Ddman-i-koh the indigenous head 
man (sarddr) is the recognised chief of the village, and occupies a 
position similar to that of the mdnjhis among the Santdls. He is 
assisted by a ndib or deputy, and other subordinates whose titles are ‘ 
not returned. 

The Santdl village system described above is found also in the 
zaminddri portion of the District, but it differs in some, particplars 
from that which prevails in the Ddman-i-koh. In Deoghar, for in- 
stance, where there are regular police, the mdnjhU or head-men have 
no police duties ; whereas in the other Subdivisions they are recog- 
nised by Government as the chiefs of the village police. Outside the 
Ddman, again, the mdnjhis are by no means invariably the farmers 
of the villages ; while in the Ddman this is so thoroughly the rule that 
mustdjir and mdnjhi have become convertible terms. 

In some of the western portions of the Goddd Sub-District the vil- 
lage system resembles that which prevails in Bhdgalpur ; emd patwdrisy 
jeih rayats and mahdtos are found among the village officials. 

The Material Condition of the People. — The following para«i 
graphs, quoted from the Administrative Report of the Deputy Commis- 
sioRtr for 1874-75, illustrate the material conditipn of the' aboriginal 
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and semi-aboriginal races who form the bulk of the population in the 
3 antdl Parganis. “ 1 he population is thin ; rich people arc few. 
Santis and Pahdriis, and the Bengali castes that live among the 
Santdls, are not used to any great comforts, though they keep their 
houses and villages clean and tidy. In March 1875, I travelled 
through a comparatively unknown part of the Ddman-i-koh, near where 
the Ooddi., R.djmahdl, and Nayd Uumka Sub- Districts meet. The 
hills are cjowded one on the top of another, with steep, narrow 
valleys, flat terraces, and sharp ridges, but not an acre of hat low 
land is to be seen anywhere. The Pahdrids are here in their glory. 
Even Santdls are few, and -subdued instead of aggressive. There arc 
no Dikhus (Hindus) j but the Pahdrid villages are thick, neat, fully 
peopled, and beautifully shaded. Tamarind, mango, and tdl tree^ 
are seen iu great plenty. These villages are most picturesquely situ- 
ated, generally on the brow of a steep hill, with cultivated and grass 
land behind and up to the foot of the upper ridges. The people 
have more cattle than is usual with Pahdrids, and they let the Santals 
bring their cattle to graze on the upland pastures. The men arc 
well made and .well nourished, and the young women not bad-look 
ing. They are free and communicative, but very jealous of the San- 
tils iit spite of a good deal of intercourse. 

“The Santils are athriftless race. Notwithstanding the very low 
rents they are required to pay for the lands they cultivate, their con- 
dition remains, and is likely to continue, poor. The reason is appar- 
ent ; they are idle, wasteful, and much given to intoxicating liquors, 
A Santdl never does more work than is actually necessary with a view 
t'' provide for his food and drink. The settlement operations have 
been in full force during the year ; and although the rates of rent 
lixed are very low, I do not anticipate that the general effect of the 
meesure will be in any degree to improve the material condition of 
the people, or co raise them in the social scale.” 

Dr£SS. — ^The ordinary dress of a shopkeeper consists of a coarse 
waistdoth (dhuti) a cotton sheet or shawl (chddar)^ a jacket 
a turban {J>ogri)t ^^d a pair of coimtry-made shoes. 'A common 
husbandinan wears only a dhuti of smaller dimensions and coarser 
material, and a gdmchd which is converted into a head-dress and worn 
as a turban when at work in the fields. To this is added, in the 
winter season, eid^er a blanket or several folds of old cloth sewn to- 
gether, aa substitute for the quilted cotton covering used by the well- 
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to-Qo shopkeeper. A.Santil 'ray at ordinarily wears a scanty coarse 
cloth round his loins, and nothing more. 

The Building Materials for the dwelling of a well-to-do shop- 
keeper generally consist simply of earth and posts, covered with thatch, 
and in very few instances with a tiled roof. His habitation usually 
comprises from three to five rooms, with a shed or large verandah 
outside for the reception of visitors. The furniture in a shopkeeper’s 
house, besides the boxes, baskets, earthen pots, etc., for holding his 
stock in trade, are two or three chdrpais or bedsteads, according 
to the number of the inmates ; used as seats during the day and 
beds at night. There are usually seven or eight brass vessels of 
sorts, and perhaps a box or covered basket or two for keeping clothes 
in. The dwelling of an ordinary husbandman is rriuch smaller and 
less substantial, being composed simply of mud, straw, sdl rafters 
and bamboos ; it usually consists of two or three rooms. The furni- 
ture of an ordinary peasant does not include a standing bedstead ; 
and of the other articles he generally has a smaller number. 

The Food of a well-to-do shopkeeper is coarse rice, split peas (ddl)^ 
milk, and the cheaper sorts of vegetables. The, Deputy Com- 
missioner estimates the monthly expenses of a middling-sized house- 
hold of a shopkeeper, supposing it to consist of six members; to be 
as follow : — Rice, 15 s&s, per' head or 2J viaunds altogether, equal to 
1 1 hundredweight, value Rs. 4, 8as, or 9s. ; split peas or pulses, 
Rs. I, 6, 6, or 2 S. 9|d. ; vegetables, Rs. 3, 6, or 6s. 9d. ; oil, Rs. 2, 13, 
or 5s. 7|d. ; salt, Rs. i, 6, 6, or 2s. 9}d. ; milk, Rs. 5, 10, or i is. 3d. ; 
sweetmeats, etc., Rs. 5, 10, or iis. 3d ; curd, Rs. 2, 13, or 5s. ‘yjd. ; 
clarified butter Rs. 2, 13, or 5s. yjd. ; fuel, Rs. 2, 13, or 5s. 

7^d. ; tobacco, Rs. i, 6, 6, or 2s. 9jd. ; contingent expenses, such as 
average cost of clothing, barber’s and washerman’s pay, etc., Rs, 6, or 
12s. ; total, Rs. 40, 9,6, or;^4, is. z jd. The food of a well-to-do 
husbandman consists of coarse rice, pulses and .common vegetables. 
His monthly expenses for the same sized household the Deputy Com- 
missioner estimates as follows: — Rice, Rs. 6, 12 or 13s. 6d. ; pulses, 
Rs. 2, I, or 4s. i|d. ; vegetables, Rs. i, 6, 6, or 2s. 9jd. ; oil and 
salt, Rs. 2, 13, or 5s. ; fuel, Rs. 2, 13, or 5s. 7jd. ; tobacco, 

II as. 3 p., or IS. 5d. ; contingencies, Rs. 3, or 6s. : total,‘Rs. 19, 8, 9, 
or;^i, 19s. id. This latter estimate seems high, and is rather the 
scale of living of a prosperous agriculturist than of an ordinary pea- 
sant. Very few of the cultivating classes make more than from Rs. 7 
to Rs. 8, or from 14s. to 16s. per month out of their fields. 
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Agriculture . Soils. The soil of the alluvial strip of country 
which runs along the eastern boundary of the Santdl Pargands is the 
ordinary alluvial silt of Bengal Proper. In and around the Rajmahdl 
hills several varieties of soil are found. The central valley, for 
instance, where the Moral and Gumanl rivers meet, possesses a fine 
black loam known d^'ngar or cotton soil ; while light-c oloured loams, 
clay, gravel, and sand are found in other parts of the range. In the 
rolling country which occupies the whole of Deoghar, and a large 
portion of the western half of the District, the hollows that lie between 
the long undulations of the surface are full of rich alluvial soil, into 
which abundance of vegetable rhould has been washed. 'Phe dip of 
these hollows, too, is well suited for storing and distributing the 
water supply that drains off the face of the country. 'Phe c rests of 
the ridges, however,, are as a rule very poor, being made up of sterile 
gravel or stiff clay lying on a hard subsoil which can only be irrigated 
by means of lifts, and yields even to irrigation but a meagre return. 

Classes of Land.— It has been remarked above that the surfac e 
of a large portion of the District is composed of long undulating 
ridges, between which the drainage runs off to join the large streams. 
The lower slopes of these ridges, and the swampy ground between, 
supply Che only land on which a rice crop can be raised. 'J’he soil 
is, in the first instance, brought under cultivation by cutting level 
terraces out of the hill-side, a small bank to hold water being left 
roynd the edge of each plot. The hill-sides thus present the apjicar- 
ance of a series of steps, varying from one to five feet in height ; 
and when the slopes are too steep for terracing, or the soil too stony 
for cultivation, the bed of the stream is banked up and made into 
one long narrow rice field. The rice terraces are flooded as soon as 
possible after the rains set in, and the water is retained until the 
crop ripens in late autumn. After the crop has been reaped, the 
higher levels become dry and hard, but the lower fields often remain 
^0 muddy until February and March that they can only be crossed 
on foot along the edges of the terraces. 

The rice-fields (dhdn-khet) thus constructed are divided as follows 
into three dlasses, having regard to the height of the land and its 
capacity for remaining moist until the season for planting out the 
seedlings: — (i) Jol^ the rich alluvial land which lies lowest in the 
trough or depression between the ridges, and which from its position 
receives all the vegetable mould washed off the slopes. The rent of 
jol ranges from 2 to Rs. 3 per bigha, or 12s. to i8s. per acre; 
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and the average yield is estimated to be 20 maunds per bigkd^ 0/* 
44 hundredweights per apre. (2) Kdndli lies higher up the slope 
than joi, ^nd Remains dry during a longer period. A rent varying 
from Rs. iv8 to Rs. 2 per bigMf or 9s. to 12s. per acre, is paid foi 
it ; and the average produce of a Mghd is about 15 maundsy or ol an 
acre 33 hundredweight. (3) Bddy again, is situated above kdndHy 
and is the highest land upon which rice can be grown at a profit 
without artificial irrigation. The rent paid varies from 1 2 annas to 
Rs. I, 8 per bighdy or 4s. 6d. to 9s. per acre ; and the produce is 
estimated at 10 maunds per bighdy or 22 hundredweights per acre. A 
fourth variety of. land, called sunya, is returned as kriown in the 
Dcpghar Sub-District. This lies even higher than bddy and is assessed 
at 8 annas per bighdy or 3s. per acre. Its average yield is estimated 
at 5 or 6 maunds to the bighdy or about ii or 13 hundredweights 
to the acre. 

On the higher slopes »ai)d on the tops of the ridges are grown 
wheat and other cereals, with pulses, fibres and miscellaneous crops. 
This highland, generally known as bdri or ddngdy jis classified as fol 
lows (1) Dosdl bdriy the best high land, which is capable.of yield 
ing two crops during the year, is assessed at from Rs. i to Rs. i, 8 
per bighdy or from 6s. to 9s. per acre. (2) Eksdld or chbnCds bdriy 
bears only one crop, and pay^ a rent of 6 annas a bighdy or 2s. 3d. 
an acre. (3) Bdstu bdriy or homestead land lying immediately rowid 
the. cultivator’s house, is assessed at 4 annas a bighdy or is. 6d. an 
acre, (4) Ketdriy or sugarcane land, pays re nt at the rate of Rs. 2,' 8 
per bighdy or 15s. per acre, the highest assessment of any variety of 
upland. 

The classification of land detailed above prevails almost universally 
throughout the hilly and undulating portions of the District The 
rates of assessment, how’ever, are not equally certain. For by far 
the larger part of the ti^t of country to which the classification 
applies is still managed on an indigenous system, closely resembling 
that which prevails in the Chutid Ndgpur Division Under this 
system, the rent of each cultivator’s holding is assessed exclusively 
on .jbhe rice land which it contains ; and a certain amount of upland 
is allotted without further charge to each tenarit, in proportioii to the 
quality and quantity of this rice land he holds, and to the position 
and fitness for cultivation of the upland. In Santdl vilh^s the 
system is carried still further. Afler a certain proportion has been 
deducted as mdn or rent-fi:ee land set apart for the village officials, 
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the entire village is divided into as many equal portions < ailed 
as there are cultivators ; and each rekh, containing both ru e land and 
upland, is assessed at a lump sum, which is not changed until the 
next settlement. The rates, therefore, laid down above for lice land 
must be taken subject to the qualifying statement tlvat each includes 
a certain proportion (which it is impossible to specify precisely; of 
the rent paid for the contiguous high lanu. 

Rice Cultivation. — The four principal crops of ru e giown in 
the Santdl Parganis are — (i) Jhiro, sown in marshes in November or 
December and reaped in May. (2) Am bluuUu or hhanA, autumn 
rice, is sown on rather high land in May or j.une and reaped m 
August or September. It is eithet transplanted or sown broadcast. 
S&thiya, rice so called from its faculty of ripening m sivlydays, is sown 
and reaped at about the same seasons as Aus, ' ut the aiqiearam e of 
the plant is different. Perhaps, however, tins should be regarded 
rather as a variety of the rice plant tlvm as a distinct crop. (,t) 
or aman, the winter rice of the year, com|)rises two crops -/via, winch 
is sown broadcast, and ropa d/uin, which istranspl.inted 1 he hiio crop 
is sown in June on moist land which has previously been thoroughly 
ploughed. When the seedling plants are about eight inches high, 
the ground is well ploughed a second time in order to iq.root the 
weeds. After ploughing, the wet .soil is levelled with an imjdement 
called c/mkA', a process which causes the weeds to rot in the water and 
also strengthens the roots of tlie plants. Three or four days after- 
wards, any weeds that are seen to be still alive are picked out with 
a koddlt or hoe ; and the crop is then left untouched until it i.s 
reaped in November and December. The transplanted crop {ropi 
dhdn) is sown in well-prepared nurseries of moist soil in May and 
Tune. When about ten inches high, the seedlings are transplanted 
from the nurser-y into a field of low lying rice .land, which has been 
ploughed in the meantime into a soft mass of wet mud. 1 he young 
plants are put in two or three together, with an interva of six or eight 
inches between each cluster, and are kept well watered until the crop 
ripens in December and January. (4) Poru, or long-stemmed rice, 
is sown broadcast in marshy land in June, and reaped m August and 
September. Its cultivation is confined to the . 1 . « vial strip of county 
in the 'east of the District, and even there it doe? not occupy area y 

"“TheTepUy-Commissioner returns the eighteen prin ripal varieties 
of dus ric!as follow :-(i) sdti, (a) Mni, (3) dubra) (4) Atrvii. (s) 
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mahipdl, (6) bddrangi^ (7) bddkalmd^ (8) chandra gahiy (9) ajdn; (lo) 
kdlmuri^ \i\) bdnsguji^ (12) jongdy (13) huji^ (14) gajamuktd^ (15) 
bhdsd., (16) jhakru.^ (l^) gtirgurty and -(18) tildsdr. The forty chief 
varieties of dman or jdrdn rice are returned as follow:— (i) kalmd, 
(2) domrdy (3) hemchd^ (4) bdgnar^ (5) bdnsgajdly (6) kdjargJwly (7) 
bdnsmatiy (8) rdmsd/j (9) kdnakchury (ib) sitdsdl, (ii) lakshan bhogy 
(12) amrita bhogy (13) bddshah bhog, (14) dhusriy (15) dudhsdry (16) 
tnegh jodiu ( 17 ) sdlpdniy (18) jatd kalmdy (19) jhingd sdly (20) tidngy 
(21) gangd jaly (22) bhundd langiy (23) bordy (24) mbhan mdldy (25) 
jaganndth bhogy (26) parampdnna sdly (27) chatul nakhy (28) hhdtd sdl^ 
(29) held tdiy (30) meghiy (31) gauii kdjavy (32) bans pdity (33) r/igAu 
sdly {34) Idu sdly (35) seldy (36) mugdhly {37) sond kharikdy (38) sewdy 
(39) mri kalmdy and {40) bdlddrd. 

Th ; Qualhy of the Rice grown in the Santdl Pargands con- 
tinues the same as it was twenty years ago, and no attempt appears 
to have been made to introduce ‘Carolina paddy. A very marked 
extension of rice cultivation has been going on during the last few 
years, by clearing jungle and constructing small embankments across 
the upper and narrower ends of the trough-like depressions of the 
surface, so as .to form a high-level reservoir, from which the terraced 
rice fields below can be irrigated so long as the store of water holds 
out above. On all such land rice is sown in the first instance, and 
the question of substituting rice for inferior cereals does not there- 
fore arise. In Rdjmahdl, however, no ‘extension of rice cultivation 
has taken place ; and on the contrary, the poorer classes of cultivators 
are said to be in the habit of substituting inferior cereals, such as 
bajrdy for rice. 

The Names which Rice takes in the various stages of its growth 
and consumption are as follow : — 'Blj dhdny the seed ; ankury the 
germ ; gdchhl or mo;iy the seedling when ready for transplanting; 
thbry the young plant in flower ; dhdtty unhusked rice ; chduly husked 
rice ; and bhdty boiled rice. 

The Different Preparations made from Rice are the follow- 
ing:— churd ‘is made by steeping fine unhasked rice (drwd) 
for one night in. water, patching it, and then beating it flat. It is 
sold at .1 J annas per ser. Usnd chutd is coarse unhusked rice ( usnd ). 
boiled for an hour, dried, and hu’sked. It is then heated and beaten 
flat while still hot. It is sold at one anna per ser. Muri is made 
from boiled rice, afteni^Tirds parched by shaking it up in a vessel with 
heated sand ; sold at one anna per ser. Handid or pachwdi is made 
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by boiling rice in a little water, so as to burn the layers at the bottom. 
It is mixed with ranu.^ a compound of various roots found in the 
jungles, and is fermented for three or four days before being strained 
off for use. It is sold at 2 annas per ser. 

Other Cereal Crops. — The other cereal crops grown in the 
Santdl Pargands are as follow : — Goham^ or wheat, is sown on liigh 
and dry land in October, and reaped in February ; jab^ or barley, is 
sown on the same description of land, and planted and reaped at the 
same seasons as wheat ; janird and bajrd^ sown in July on bdri land 
and reaped in September and October ; gondii, sown in July and 
reaped in September; marud and kheri^ sown in July and cut in 
October; kodo, sown in July and reaped in November; and naid^ 
sown in July and cut in September. 

Pulses and Green Crops. — Mug (Phaseoliis mungo), sown in 
July and reaped in September ; matar or peas (Pisum sativum), sown 
in October and reaped in February ; urid or kidney bean (Phaseolus 
radiatus), sown in October and gathered in January; Ht or gram 
(Cicer arictinum), sown in October and gathered in March; arhar 
(Cytisus cajan), sown in July and cut in December, January, and April 
— three varieties of arhar^ known as aghani^ mdghiy and chaiti^ are 
grown in the District ; khesdri (Lathyrus sativus) and jnasuri (Ervum 
hirsulum and Cicer lens), sown in October and gathered in February ; 
ghdngrd, sown in July and reaped in October and January; kurthl^ 
sown in August and gathered in November ; b/iatmds, sown in August 
and reaped in February; and sutri, sown in July and reaped m 
February. 

Oil Seeds. — The oil-seed crops grown in the Santil Parganis are 
the following:— or mustard (Sinapis dichotoma), sown in 
October and cut in February ; iil (Sesamum orieiitale), sown in 
August and reaped in December ; sargffjid^ sown in September and 
gathered in January; and chiknd or //V/, linseed (Linum usitatissimum), 
sown in September and reaped in January. 

Fibres.— -M r/, jute (Corchorus olitorius), sown in July and reaped 
in October; san or flax (Crotolaria juncea), sown in July and cut in 
September ; and mestd^ sown and reaped at the same seasons as the 
foregoing. 

Miscellaneous Crops.— Akh or ih/iu, sugar cane (Saccharum 
officinarum), planted from cuttings in July and cut in February ; 
three varieties are grown in the District, known as bdstd, kunrif and 
kdjalu There is a fourth variety of sugar-cane, called ndrga/i, 
VOL. XIV. 
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planted in September and cut in November and December of the 
following year. Nil or indigo (Indigofera tinctoria). There are two 
seasons for sowing indigo — that known as the spring sowings, .in 
which the seed is put into the ground in the month of March after 
the first seasonable fall of rain, and the crop cut in J une ; and the 
autumn or October sowings* the crop of which is reaped in. June 
also. Napds, or cotton, sown in August and gathered in December 
Silk. — The lasar silkworm is reared chiefly in the Dumkd, Goddi, 
and Rijmahil Sub-Districts by Pahdrias, Santdis, and others of the 
wilder inhabitants of the jungle tracts. During January and 
February, the September and October cocoons are collected 
from the jungle, the larvae having been previously attached to 
certain trees on which the worms prefer to feed. These trees are 
principally dsan, but the worms feed also on the sdl and dlido. The 
trees are annually lopped for the fmrpose, and the eggs attached to 
sheltered branches, after the trees have begun to throw out fresh 
leaves. The eggs are generally hatched in four or five days ; and, 
before being attached to the trees, are kept ' in some dark place 
within the house, generally in small leaf baskets, in which the moths 
have been placed with a few pieces of straw tied together and 
suspended in each basket. Each moth lays from 200 to 500 eggs 
on the straw. At the proper season, generally within a week after 
the eggs are laid, the bundles of straw are attached to the lopped 
branches. After being hatched, the young worms soon spread them- 
selves over the trees ; should the leaves be scanty and the worms 
numerous; the latter are carefully removed, by lopping off the branch 
on which they may be feeding, to a fresh tree. When on the trees 
the worms are carefully watched by the rearers, who have to be co]i- 
stantly employed with pellet-bows to keep off the crows and other 
birds. After the cocoons have matured, they are removed from the 
trees and sold at some neighbouring market, the purchasers being 
generally Bengali or Bhojpurid traders, who again sometimes trans- 
port them to Surf or Bhdgalpur, and make a profit of 50 per cent, 
on their purchases. The rearers do not sell cocoons by weight, but 
by number, generally at from 350 to 450 per rupee, according to 
the quality of the silk and the state of the markets. An average 
kdAan of 1280 cocoons is said to yield from ij to 2 sers of lasar silk, 
which is sold, according to its quality, at from 6 to 9 lo/ds per rupee. 
The price therefore ranges from Rs. 9 to Rs. 13, 8 per ser, or from 
9s. to 13s. 6d. per lb. The September and October crop is more 
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productive than the cold weather or January < rop, and also fetches 
a higher price in the market. It is impossible to estimate the area 
taken up byihe cultivation of the silk -worm in the District, ns 

the plantations vary in size, and have nowhere been measured. In 
some places the dsan trees are sparse, in others plentiful, d'he trees 
are never artificially planted, but they im^hi be, il the jicofile had 
sufficient enterprise to make the atti injit. 'Hie zamindars in some 
localities levy a rent of so much per number ol t’ h s. m others at from 
12 annas to R. i, 8 per patch of jungle used by the growers for tlie rear- 
ing of the /arar silk-worm. Tilntis and M.amins- the former Hindus, 
the latter Musalmdns — purchase the cocoons from Bengali and 
Bhojpurii traders. The female mem’ cj , of 'Iicir families reel off the 
silk, after which the men weave some into tasar cloth and some into 
bdftd; the former is afi silk, the latter half silk .md half cotton thread. 
The best silk tasar cloth .sells at about one rupee a yard, and the 
best bdjtd at eight annas. cloth is genet.illy made in two 

lengths, 9 and 15 yards, and / ;//</ the same. 

Area ok the Distrk i', Otj ii’k.n ■>f v'koi's, No Survey has 
been made of the Santal Parganas sim l* its form.'. lion into a separate 
District in 1856. Portions ufilK‘]»h - ,,i I t area were included 
in the Surveys of Bhdgalpur ( iSio v. , I'.hi lmm 11848-52), and 
Murshidab'id f 1848-53). But. wiius Mi A. i'. Mat Donnell in his 
Report on the Food Grain Supply 01 Beng.d and l>ehar, “ for the 
Santdl Pargands it may be said that no agricultural statistics exist ; 
none were compiled when the region was surveyed ; and if, since 
then, estim.ates have been suimiittcd to the Board of Revenue, the> 
are incomplete, devoid of pret ision, .'ind founded on no basis of 
actual inquiry or experiment.’ ( crt.iin estimaics (jf the cultivated, 
cultivable, and barren are.is contained m the Deoghar Sub -1 )istri( t 
are to be found in Captain Slicrwill’s Report of the Bi'rblnim Survey ; 
but the notable extension of cultivation that has taken plat e of late 
years has deprived these figures of any claim to accuracy that they 
may have originally possessed. Indeed, estimates of cultivable area 
in the undulating and hilly tracts of Wester!; Bengal roust necessarily 
b6 fallacious. For, owing to the nature of the country, it is in many 
cases difficult to sa)r whether a given plot of land is cultivable or not; 
and steep slopes, which have the most sterile appearance, are con- 
stantly being terraced into rice-lands. Similar estimates are given 
in the Report of rheSttrvey of BbAgalpur for the Diman-i-koh, show- 
ing that in 1851, out of a total area of 1366 01 square miles, 310 
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square niiles were under cultivation or fallow, while 1056*01 were 
occupied by hills and uncleared forest. This latter area of 1056*01 
square miles is howevef reported to be cultivable, so that according 
to these figures the entire. D 4 man-i-koh, with its broken surface of 
trap and basalt rocks, would appear to be capable of cultivation. The 
return of the cultivable area is, therefore, obviously untenable, but 
the statement of the cultivated area may possibly have been approxi- 
mately correct. It is therefore reproduced here with special reference 
to^he fact noticed above, that no extension of rice cultivation has 
taken place in Rdjmahdl daring the last twenty years. Out of the 3 1 0 
square miles returned as cultivated or fallow, 56 are said to be 
situated on the hills and in the occupation of Pahdrids, the remaining 
254 being fn the valleys or on the lower slopes of the hills, and culti- 
vated by Santdls. On the difficulty of estimating the cultivated area 
in the Santdl Pargands without a detailed field survey, Mr MacDonnell 
says: — “The hilly part of the District stretches continuously 100 
miles from Sdhibganj to the Naubil river, 15 miles south-west of 
Dumkd. It contains some cultivated valleys, notably the Barhdit 
valley, but for the most part it is uncultivated and sterile ; and there- 
fore it would be obviously difficult, tf not impossible, to estimate with 
any precision the extent of the cultivated clearings which at wide 
intervals dot its expanse. The rolling country, again, is in places 
rocky, and in places covered with jungle, so that the proportion of un- 
cultivated land varies from 90 per cent, in the Jdmtdrd Sub-division to 
10 per cent, of the total area in other definite portions of it. Another 
reason which renders impracticable an estimate of the cultivated land 
in this rolling country is to be found in J^e system of agriculture 
prevalent there. The food-grain crops grown are (i) rice, (2) janird 
or maize, (3) other grains, such as millet and pulses ; and of the food- 
grain supply locally produced rice forms eleven-sixteenths, janird 
three-sixteenths, and “ other grains one-eighth. 'Phe rice crop in 
this rolling country is sown in the hollows or ravines which inter- 
vene between two mountain ridges. These ridges serve as the water- 
shed for a dam, from which the rice-fields, stretching away, each field 
of lower level than the preceding one, and widening as they recede 
from the dam, are irrigated. It is not every mouhtain hollow at whose 
gorge, failing a natural spring, a dam can be made ; and this circum- 
stance, taken in conjunction with the wide barren expanse of hills 
which rise between these oases of rice cultivation, renders it almost 
impossible to estimate the area covered by the latter. The food- 
grain staples other than rice grow on cleared high land in the vicinity 
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of villages ; but as the area of these clearings is not to be known 
from the number, size, or populousness of the villages, it is as diffi 
cult to estimate the aggregate area oi all such clearings as it is to 
estimate the area of rice lands in the ravines The flat country, in 
which rice i 5 largely cultivated, is a narrow strip, almost continuous, 
about 170 miles long, lying for the most part of its length about 
the . Loop Line. Beginning about Lodda, and rrnning from left 
to right, it follows the boundaries of the District to Ndhi, near 
Moydm, cn the Chord Line, and its area may perhaps be about 650 
square miles. It might not be impossible to estimate the ( ultivated 
area in this flat country ; but ns it forms only a small ])orlion of the 
District, and as such an estimate, even if acctirate, would afford no 
suflicient indication of the food-sup])ly of the District as a whole, the 
elaboration of an estimate of cultivation there would he of no great 
practical utility.” 'I'lie aveinge yield of rice from the various < ]asses 
of land has been given above. 

Condition of iiif Lkaswtry.- The Dejmty Commissioner of 
the Santal PargaiL'is reports that a farm of from 50 to 60 acres would 
be considered a very large hohling for a single husbandman ; and 
anything below' ten acres as a very small one. A farm of from 20 to 
25 acres would be a fair sized comfortable holding for the sup[>ort of 
a cultivator and his family; but a single pair of o.xen are reported 
to be unable to cultivate more than five acres, including rice land 
and ban or garden land. A husbandman with a small farm of five 
acres is not so well off as a respectable shopkeeper, or ns a hired 
servant on Rs. 8 or i6s, a month in money. Throughout the Dis- 
trict, the jioorer classes of ( ultivators, except theSantals, are generally 
in debt to the mahdjau or village rice merchant and money-lender. 
The mahdjan advances pnildy for cultivation ; and the cultivator, if 
he has a good crop, repays it with 50 per cent, in kind as interest, and 
.sometimes with loc jier cent, if he cannot jiay, the jme e of the 
paddy which he would have had to give is calculated and placed to 
his debt account. Though generally indebted to their mahajans, the 
cultivators are not by any means badly off. There are very few cul- 
tivators who are not liable to enhancement of rent under Act X. of 
1859, nor are there an} proprietors who own, occupy, and cultivate 
their hereditary lands within the District. The Deputy Commissioner 
estimates that 75 per cent of the cultivators have rights of occu- 
pancy ; but the question seldom arises in the courts, as the system 
of the District is for the settlement to be made with the head-man 
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of a village, and in the majority of cases the people under him have 
a right of occupancy. 

Ihe Domestic Animals of the District consist of oxen, buf- 
faloes, cows, elephants, horses, goats, sheep, pigs, cats, dogs, fowls, 
ducks, aridlipigeons. Oxen and buffaloes are the only animals used 
in agriculture ; but the Santdls sometimes yoke cows to the plough, 
if they cadnot get oxen. Those reared for food, or for purposes ol 
trade, arc goats, sheep and pigs, and ducks and fowls; besides 
these, cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and ponies are brought into the mar 
ket for sale. The price of an ordinary cow is from Rs. 6 to 'Rs. 12 
or from? 12s. to ;^i, 4s.; a pair of oxen, from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, 01 
from tO;/^2, I os.; a pair of buffaloes, from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, 

or from ^2 to ^3; a score of sheep, from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, or 

los. to ^2, 10S. ; a score of kids, six months old, from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 25, or ^,1, los. to ;^2, los.; and a score of full-grown pigs, 
trom Rs- 30 to Rs. 50, or ^^3 tO;^5. 

The A<nucui;ruRAL Implkmkn'is in common use are the follow- 
ing . ---(f) hal^ or plough ; (2) koddli, or spade; {'^)chaukty or harrow; 
(a) kuHi!, ur leveller, is a tlat board drawn of its edge by oxen, and 
' u] o' ' - by the .Sant ds for scra[)ing up and levelling the s(fl ; (5) 
7 //rti;i or /’////;//, wcc < hug hook; (6) /v/V///, or sickle; (7) dtdd, or 
rake; and (-S) '.r cart. For the purpo.se of cultivating what 

is technically known as “one plough” of land, or about five acres, 
the following cattle and implements \\ould be rcMtuircd : — One pair 
of oxen, cost Rs. 20, or ^2; one plough, R. i, or 2s.; a spade, 

R. i, 2, or 2s. 3d.; an a\e, 5 as., or yid.; a 6 as., or 9d.; 

rope, R. I, 4, or 2s. 6d.; a harrow, 5 as., or 7jd.; a sickle, 2 as., or 
3d.; and a cart, Rs. 5, or los.; the whole representing a capital of 
Rs. 29, 8, or ^"2, 19s. 

A\’ages and Rkicl.-’. In constMtuence of the enhanced demand 
for labour ^on the railway and on public works in the Santal Par- 
gana.s, wages have risen materially of late years. About ten years 
ago the wages of an agricultural labourer were an anna or an anna 
and a half per diem ; they have now risen to two annas. A male 
cooly who formerly got an anna or an anna and a quarter for a day’s 
work, will now recei\e an anna and a half or two annas; and the 
wages of female coolies, who are largely employed on all sorts of 
earth work, have risen from three-quarters of an anna to an anna and 
a quarter, or an anna and a half. Smiths, ten years ago, were paid 
an anna and a half or two annas, and now get from three to four. 
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Bricklayers’ wages have risen from three annas to four, or even six 
annas a day; and arpenters, who formerly were paid two annas a 
day, now get four annas or more. 

The foregoing money rates of wages, however, arc not of universal 
application. In the rural parts of the District agricultural labourers 
are paid in kind. When engaged, for instance, in preparing the land 
for the crop, and in sowing, they receive thiee strs of unlnisked rice 
and one ser of churd daily Labourers employed on reaping get a 
perquisite of one sheaf of grain in the straw out of every ten sheaves 
they cut. A regular out-door servant {jan or jnunis) has a sir.all 
allotment of rent-free land, which he is allowed to plougli with his 
master’s cattle, besides a piece of cloth oik e a year, and small sums 
of money on special occasions, such as marriages or deaths. 

The Prices of Fooj Grains, and of all kinds of agricultural 
jiroduce, have risen proportionately' to the rise in wages indicated 
above, but the Deputy-Commissioner states that no returns arc avail- 
able for any year previous to 1866. 1 therefore (piote the following 

table of average monthly prices shown in sers per ru|K‘e for each 
Sub-District of the Santal Farganas, from Mr A. P. M‘ Donnell’s Re- 
port on Food-grains, <Is:c. The abnormal prices of 1866. and 1874 
are given below in the section on famines. 


Statement showing the Avera(;e Prices Current in the 
District of Santal Parganas (skrs rrR rupee). 


Sub-Division.| 

Kind of Grain. 

3 

C 

February 

. March. 


Common ncc. 


^rrs. 
77 S 

.Srni. 

2 S 7 

Srrs. 


Pulses. . . 


15-8 

15 5 

16 

•H 

Whc.'W. . . 


14 

14 

13 

p ( 

Millet. 


48 

42'5 

43 

- c 

Corrtmon rice. 


2.S‘8 

257 

25‘6 


Pulses. . . 


186 

20 

i8'2 


Wheat. . . 


20'2 

217 

207 

^ e ( 

Millet. . . 


39 

38 

37 3 

!; ( 

Common rice. 


25 3 

24.‘2 

23-8 


Pulses. , . 


16 7 

17 3 

18 


Wheat. . . 


i 7‘7 

16-3 

16 


Millet. . . 


34'5 

33’3 

266 

'A ( 

Common rice. 


293 

3o'2 

72 8 


Pulses. . . 


20' 5 

21 7 

22 


Wheat. . . 


17 

162 

187 


Millet. . . 


44 2 

44'3 

43 3 

mo/ 

ICommon rice. 


37 

26*4 ! 

241 

•c 

Pulses. . . 


179 

18 6 1 

18-5 

OJ 

WheaL . . 


j 17 2 


171 

q5 ( 

'Millet. - . 


1 4K4_ 


366 


a 


c 

a 

J 

"5 1 





Srrs. 

Sct<!. 

.S (0 V. 

.Srrr. :• 

24 3 

24 9 

' 7 S ? 

27 8 i 

ift 

16 9 

16 () 

16 I 1 

13 3 

16 I 

IS 6 

»4 8 j 

40-5 

43 6 

476 

4 » 4 1 

23 9 

72-5 

'72 I 

2 1 '7 1 

197 

21 7 

27 S 

•7r2 ' 

22 3 

21 I 

20 5 

i<) 8 ' 

38 I 

37 9 

37 9 

40 6 • 

23 3 

21 4 

20 5 

19 9 

17 2 

17 3 

>5 9 

>4 5 ' 

16 7 

171. 

16 7 

13 9 1 

28-5 

a* 7 

29 I 1 

33 S 1 

26 7 

76 I 

24 8 1 

23 9 

19 3 

17 « 

•87; 

*7 4 


20 5 

19 4 

16 5 

42 i 

42 5 

42 7 

4»‘3 1 

24 5 i 

i 23 7 1 

23 2 

21-9 1 

r8 1 

18 2 

185 

173 

i 8-4 

18 7 

18 

167 

37‘3 

39 A. 

37 9 



7(1 Cl j 
18 7 
18 q 

4»4 

i'> 7 
IS’I 

1O4 
13 9 

7 ft 7 
70 < 


I ift 4 
ft <3 


18 8 
i 8-2 

44 3 I 476 

■47 I 70 6 
»7 4 >e 9 

i 6‘9 i 6‘4 





X) 

§ 

6 


b 

Q 


— 

.S>; r. 


2 r 8 

7 ft‘S 

'5 

*4 9 

151 

«4 7 

57-8 

49'3 

71 4 

23 3 

18 

18 B 

>7 '3 

14 1 

38 

36 8 

241 

21 

138 

14-8 

133 

>5’4 

jfta 

33'2 

»4'4 

27-7 

i8‘i 

ift6 

i 6’9 


42 

383 

23’4 

25* 

i 6’2 

163 

i6‘i 

146 

•4a'a 

39'4 
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Weights and Measures. — (i\rati^ of ij grains troy each, = i dnd 
or dnnd\ i6 dnd = i toldy or i8o grains troy; 5 told = i chhatdk\ 4 
chhatdk - i pod\ 4 pod ~ i sor qt 2 *05^11)5. avoirdui)ois, or 14,400 
grains troy ; 40 = i man or maund. These weights are all based 

upon the Government standard ser of 80 folds, but in the interior 
two other kachd ser weights are used : one a ser of 60 told, which 
is equivalent to i lb. 8 oz. lo^l dr. avoirdupois, and a second 
ser of 584^ told, = i lb. 8 oz. oJI dr. avoirdupois. Grain is gene- 
rally measured according to the following standard : — 10 chhatdk = 
I pdi or paild, or j lb. 444 oz. avoirdupois; 16 pdi — i dj^d^Sx 20 
lbs. 94 oz, ; 8 drd = i mdp, or i cwt. r <jr. 24 lbs. 9/1^ oz. ; 2 mdp 
= I mdni, or 2 cv^t. 3 qr. 21 lbs. 2 oz. avoirdupois. Land is 
measured according to the following standard : — 2 bigat — i hdth, or 
cubit of 18 inches; 5 hdth in length by 4 in width = i chhatdk, or 
45 square feet; 16 chhatdk \ kdlhd, or 720 square feet; 20 kdthd 
- I Government bighd, or 14,400 square feet. The Government 
standard kdthd is exactly 6 feet in length ; but in this District the 
length of a kdthd varies considerably, in some tdhiks it is 6| feet, 
in others 8|, and sometimes as much as iij feet in length. The 
bighd, of course, varies proportionately with the length of the kdthd. 
The current measures of time are as follow : — 6b />al = 1 danda, or 
24 minutes; 7^ da7ida = i prahar, or 3 hours ; 8 prahar = i din, or 
day and night of 24 hours ; 7 din - i saptdha, or week ; 4 saptdha 
= I nids, or month; 12 inds =; i batsar, or year of 365 days. 
Measures of distance are computed as follow : — 3 jab ~ i anguli, or 
J of an inch , 4 anguli = i ushti, or 3 inches ; 3 mushti ~ i bigat, 
or 9 inches; i bigat ~ i hdth, or cubit of 18 inches; 4 hdth — i 
dhanu, or 6 feet ; 2000 dhanti ~ i kos or kros = 4000 yards, or about 
2J miles. 

J.ANDLESS Day Labourers. — There is stated to be no tendency 
at the present day towards the formation of a distinct class of day 
labouiets neither possessing nor renting land. Such a class former!) 
existed in the kamids or bondsmen, the nature of whose servitude 
has been described in detail in the Statistical Account of the District 
of Hazaribdgh (Vol. XVI.) This system, however, was put an end 
to in the Santdl Pargands by Sir George Yule, when Commissioner 
of the Bhdgalpur Division, who ordered the release of all kamid 
bonds, and sent the kamids to work upon the railway then under 
construction. 

The agricultural day labourers of the District, while finding their 
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regular employment in working for otliers, are not, as a class, 
absolutely landless, and generally have small patches of cultivation of 
their own. Of such labourers, there arc two prim ipal varieties, known 
as kriskdn and bJuigidr. The kris/uut cither u^cs his own agricultural 
implements and takes one-half of the i/rodiK C, or uses his employer’s 
implements and gets only one-third. In any case the employer pays 
the rent and finds the seed. 'I’hc a]»]icars to work on less 

advantageous terms, as he not only contributes Ins personal labour 
and the use of his own agrit iillnral imj)lemenls, but also finds the 
seed, and receives as his shaie only one half of the produce. 

Spare Lands. — 'There are large stretches of spare land all over 
the District, (ailtivation is being gradually extended to them, but 
no special form of land tenure has arisen during the imn ess 

Rotation OK Crops. —No scienlifu sysi<*m of rotation of cro[>s 
has as yet been developed in the Sant.11 Targan.is A sort of rota- 
tion, indeed, is followed on high lands only naently bioiight under 
cultivation, which are .sown for three siu < essivc ye,.rs N\ilh /;/, 
sargiijid, kodo, vuitud, or kutihi, and ari’ then allow eil to relapse 
into jungle. In some c.ases the land is .ibandoned .ifter the first 
On fcrtiui bijf'i lands which lie roiiiuf the < ulliv.itor s house, 
and can be thoroughly manured, it is a common prat'ti( e to alternate 
Jndian corn with mustard. No rotation of <Tops is altemjtled on 
rice lands. 

Operai'Ion of 7\ct X. OF i859.-'rhe Deputy (bmunissioner 
reports that, although on partictilar e.statcs resort has been liad to the 
provisions of Act X. of i859» has been no general enhancemnU 
of rents all over the District since the passing of that Ad. '1 he 
value of all land hi\< been l.mgely increased b> the railways, and m 
many cases an enh.anced rate of rent has been com edeii by llu. nija/s 

without an appeal to Act X oi 1859. 

Manure; consisting oi cow dung, w'ood ashes, and mud from the 
bottom of tanks, is commonly used throughmil the Di.Miict for 
su^ar-cane and for such high land crops as Indian corn tobacco, 
and mustard, when they arc grown near the < uluvator’s house, and 
can conveniently be attended to. No tru.dwoithy estimate can be 
made of the quantity of manure required for a bi,i;/ui of land, as the 
practice of the cultivators in this respect varies very considerably. 

Rice crops arc not manured at all. 

Irrigation in the Santil Pargands is effected tor the most part 
by id«dAs, or small embankments thrown across the upper and 
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narrower ends of the trough-like hollows which make up the surface 
of the countr)'. Each embankment thus holds uplhcliatural drain- 
age and forms a small reservoir at a high level. Land below the 
bdndh growing a rice crop can be irrigated by leading the water 
round the edges of the embankment, or by cutting the embankment 
itself ; while the wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and poppy crops of the 
adjacent high lands can be watered by a lift. Wells are not used 
for irrigation, and are seldom constructed even to supply drinking 
water. 

Natural Calamities. — No serious blight has occurred of late 
years in the Sant<il Pargan^s, nor is there any tradition that the crops 
have ever been sciiously injured by such a calamity. Owing to the 
completeness of the natural drainage of the District, floods are almost 
impossible over a large area. Narrow stretches of land in the 
valleys of the Ajai, Jaintf, and Pdthro Rivers, and considerable 
portions of the alluvial country lying between the Ganges and the 
R^jmahdl Hills, are liable to inundation when the rivers are swollen 
by sudden rain. But in the former tract of country the floods sub- 
side after a few days, leaving the crops uninjured; while in the 
alluvial country any damage done to the lowland crops is compen- 
sated by the additional fertility of the \iigh land.s. In 1869, for 
instance, the ifus, or autumn rice ol llie iuw il/drd lands, was swamped 
and almost entirely destroyed ; but the loss is reported to have been 
more than replaced by the yield of the rice crop which the cultiva- 
tors were enabled to grow on the high lands. • 

Famines. — The following account of the scarcity of 1873-74 in 
the Santdl Pargands, as compared with the famine of 1865-66, is 
quoted from Mr A*. P. Macdonnell's Report on the Food Grain 
Supply of Bengal and. Behar. ■ “The food grain staples of the 
District of the Santdl Pargands are rice, which forms eleven- 
sixteenths of the total food supply, janerd^ which forms three- 
sixteenths, and millet and pulses, which compose the remaining one- 
eighth. , The janird^ millet, and pulse crops are' less sensitive to 
abnormal variations of weather than rice, and consequently we 
find that in 1873 those crops yielded three-fourths — rather more than 
Jess — of an average out-turn. |t will, however, be remembered that 
taken together they form less than one-third of the District food 
supply. The rice crop, which is the main food staple, suffered much 
more, but it is no easy matter to determine the exact extent to which 
it did suffer. This is somewhat owing to the peculiar nature of the 
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cultiv:iUon m the Santil Pargands. Many varieties of rice suitable 
to the varying character of the soil are grown, one variety ripening 
earUci than anothci. Consequently the rice harvest goes on from 
early autumn till mid-winter ; and drought has a more injurious effect 
on the out-turn of one species of rice than on that of another. 'I'hc 
result, however, of careful and repeated examinations shovs that the 
out-turn was worst ill the flat i ice-producing lands of Kdjinahal, where 
also the rainfall was most deficient; here only one-fourth of an average 
crop, or /gss than hctlf the out-tuffi /// 1S65, ''as harvested. In 
the Deoghar Sub-District half an average crop was .saved, while 
in Dumkd the out-turn was nine-sixteenths of the average. 
Finally, the Deputy Commissioner, summing uj) the results of 
his enquiries and extensive ])ersonal observations, states that 
‘ roughly, in one-eighth of the District there h.ad been three eighths 
of an average crop ; in one-eighth of the District there’ had been 
seyen-eighths of an average crop; while in the remaining three- 
fourths of the District there had been nine-sixteenths of an aver.agc 
crop.’ Tt may therefore be Accepted as a fair statement of the 
result of the bhadai and winter crops in the Santdl Pargands in 187^^, 
that the former was three-fourths, and the latter one-half, of an 
average crop all over the District. 'I'he bhadai crop in this District 
in 1865 was, according to Mr Cockerell, ‘ not generally below the 
average ’ ; and, according to the same authority, the ‘ late rice crop, 
which is the mainstay of the people (as their credit with the 
mahdjans depends upon it) failed to an extent varying from a half to 
three-quarters of the average produce of ordinary seasons.' The 
failure, therefore, in both crops taken together, did not differ 
materially in 1873 ^om the state of things in 1865. 

“Mr Cockerell, in his Report on the famine of 186C in Behar, 
notices, in speaking of the Santdl Pargands, ‘the high level of prices 
which obtained in. ether Districts, and which induced an extraordi- 
nary exportation’ of, the produce of the bhadai crop in the end of 
1865. I have here to notice the occurrence of a similar extraordinary 
exportation of the produce of the bhadai crop in the end of 1873. 
October and November this exportation was ‘very general and 
heavy;’ and even in February 1874 it is recorded that ‘export of 
janird (the chief bhadai food produced) continues.’ The precise 
effect of this exportation in depleting the already short stores of 
grain in the District cannot, of course, be ascertained ; but that it 
had a sensibly injurious effect on this District (no matter how bene- 
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fe lal it may have been to others) can no more be doubted than that 
the adverse circumstances of 1874 would have, had not timely 
remedial measures been taken, reduced the District to as pitiable 
a cond' on as that from which it emerged in 1866, only after 
great suffering and some mortality. The following tables give the 
prices of the various kinds of food grain in 1874, as compared with 
the prices for certain montns of 1866 recorded by Mr Cockerell. 
The . comparison will show that the short harvest of 1873 was 
reflected in a price current dearer during the first q^iarter of 1874. 
than that of the rorresjxinding period of 1866. It was the action 
of Government which steadied the market in April 1874. Had no 
action been tak' n, it is manifest that, if in 1866 the price of 
rice rose to sc's for the rupee, in 1874 the rise would have 
been as pronounced. 


TATEMENT SHOWING THE PRICES CURRENT IN THE SaNtAl PaRGANAs 
IN 1874 (estimated in SERS PER RUPEE). 


Kind of Grain. 

January. 

February. 

Marc h. 

April. 

May. j 

V 

a 

9 

July. 

August. 

September, j 

October. 

November. 1 

1 

December. 


sirs. 

sen 

sen. 

sen. 

sen. 

sen. 

sen. 

sen. 

sen. 

— 5— 

sen. 

sen. 

sers. 

Common rice, . 

i 3'5 

12*5 

II 

”•5 

10*4 

10-5 

II -5 

10-8 

10 

10-6 

*25 

20 

Indian com, . •. 

20 

16-5 

16 

16 

14 * I 

*3 

12*2 

12 

347 

33 

32 \ 

1.35 

Wheat, . . . 

11 

II 

11-8 

12*5 

11 

ii*i 

lO'I 

II 

ir8 

127 

12 

l 4 > 

Millet 

22*5 

177 

! 

18 

15 

14 

. 6-5 

23‘5 

' 29-2 

t 

K> 

6b 

21*2 

32 


Statement of Prices Current in the SantAl ParganAs in 1866. 
Extracted from Mr Cockerell’s Report (estimated in 
SERS PER rupee). 



January. 

February. 

■ 

March. 

April. 

Remarks. 


sen. 

sen. 

sers. 

sen. 


Rice, .... 

16 

*3 

13 

11 

In luly the price 
of common rice 

Indian com, . . 

20 

14 

14 

11 

wzsj^sers, and 
in August 6^ 

Pulses, . . . . j 

18 1 

16 

16 

H 

jm for the 
rupee. 
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“As in 1866, so also in 1874, the assistance derived from the spring 
crops throughout the Santal Parganis was inappreciable. In Decem- 
ber, when the crop had been sown, and had already given promise 
of what it would ultimately prove to be, it was reported th.it ‘ less 
than a quarter of the usual rabt area had been sown ; ’ that the ‘ only 
radi food-grains, wheat and barley, were quite below figures ; ’ that 
‘the other raM products were very Kad, certainly not above two 
dnnds,' that is, one-eighth of the average. Subsequent reports, 
though more hopeful, were always qualified by a statement that, 
although the. raM was improving, ‘ there was very little of it ; ' and 
those subsequent more hopeful statements must be always read with 
the qualification that not one-fourth of the usual area had been 
sown. It may be fairly assumed that the aid in food-grain given tq 
the District by the rabi of 1874 was of no material account. What 
nature denied to agricultural skill and industry, she to some extent 
granted unsolicited. The mahud tree, which studs the Santdl hills 
and uplands, yielded a bounteous crop of edible blossoms and seeds; 
the mango fruit, though less abundant last year in Santdlia than in 
more northern regions, was still plentiful, and brought a sensible 
addition to the food-supply of a simple peoide who live much on 
wild fruits and herbs. Abundant crops of wild fruit seem to be in- 
variable concomitants of famine years; but they are not always bene- 
ficent concomitants. In 1866 the people in this District, as elsewhere 
in Behar, were forced by want to use the fruit while still unript. 'I’he 
numbers* of those who during the famine of 1866 died from cholerH 
induced by eating unripe fruit are counted by thousands. Last year 
(1874) there was no outbreak of sickness; and the fact that, in the 
worst tracts, the mango fruit was allowed to ripen before being 
plucked, is at once a proof of the efficacy of the relief afforded, and 
some explanation of the absence of disease. 

“In the early portion of 1874, the local authorities m the Santdl 
Pargands were more alarmed for the safety of the Hat rice-producing 
country, than for the hilly portions inhabited by Santdls, or yet than 
for the rolling country stretching to the south-west. In Ajiril the 
Deputy Commissioner reported that he considered this rolling 
country out of danger; and acting on his belief, he seems to have 
concentrated his attention elsewhere where he deemed it more 
needed Left to itself, the south and south-western portions got 
along till the middle of May, and then there was a collapse; the 
belief that it was out of danger was over-sanguir.e. Prospects be- 
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came a good deal worse than anywhere else in the District^ The 
Deputy Commissioner ascertained that there were ‘many people 
there whose bodies show signs of want of food/ in other words, 
that they were in distress ; and energetic measures, rewarded with 
success, had to be at once adopted to retrieve lost ground.” 

Famine Warnings. — In the Sub-District of Rdjmahil, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner reported in 1870, that during the famine of 1865 
to 1867, maximum price of rice was 6 or 7 sers per rupee, but 
that the local prices had then (1870) returned to what were con- 
sidered as their ordinary rates before the- famine. The fact of 
the price of rice rising to 10 or 14 sers^ paddy to 20 or 25 sers^ 
Indian corn to 20 serSy and kurtM to 12 sers per rupee, would tend 
to indicate that prices were verging on famine rates, and relief opera- 
tions would become necessary. A labourer’s daily income may be 
reckoned at 3 annas; his household generally consists of himself, 
his \yife, and three children, to feed whom 4 s-'^rs of rice, J ser of ddly 
and 2 chhatdks of salt, &c., daily, would be required, costing at the 
above rates 6 annas per diem, or about double the amount pf his 
average daily earning. Should these rates be reached in January or 
February, shortly after the dman or winter rice harvest, the Assistant 
Commissioner would consider it a warning of famine later in the 
year. In Rdjmahdl the dus rice harvest is very small, and Indian 
corn takes its place. The Sub-District chiefly depends on the dman 
crops. In the event of the almost total failure of thi^ harvest, the 
Indian corn and dus crops would enable the people to live for a few 
months, bu<- not throughout the year, without actual famine. The 
Assistant Commissioner reported in 1870 that the means at the dis- 
posal of the Sub- District were sufficient to avert the extremity of 
famine by importation from other parts ; the only part liable to 
isolation was the Ddman-i-koh, but railway feeders were then under 
construction and nearly finished, which would place this tract out- of 
danger. The Assistant Commissioner added that he considered the 
importation of grain, with construction of roads and other public 
works', would afford adequate remedial measures during a famine in 
that Sub-District. 

As to Deoghar the Assistant Commissioner stated in 1871, that the 
highest price of paddy during the famine of 1866 was 12 serSy and of 
rice sers the rupee. The local prices had then (1871), with the 
exception of one or two articles, fallen to the same rates which pre- 
vailed before the famine. When paddy sells at 25 serSy and janird at 
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15 sers, the people are reduced to distress, and are unable to purchase 
or obtain credit from their mahajansr. In the opinion of the Assistaut 
Commissioner, it would then become necessary to give Governp-‘cnt 
relief. If there be no rain or a very scanty supply in the months of 
June or July, that should be taken as a warning of famine. The fol- 
lowing rates, if reached in January or February, should be considered 
as a warning of famine later in the year : — Paddy 30 S('rs j)er rupee, 
rice 15 sers per rupee, Indian corn 20 strs per rupee. A ns paddy 
is not generally grown in Deoghar, the staple crops being lif/Kin rice, 
Indian corn, and other high-land crops. Were the Indian corn and 
other early crops to fail, the dman crop, if a good one, would be 
sufficient ; but if the dma?i were to fail, the Indian corn and other 
crops would not enable the people to live through the year without 
famine. The people are almost entirely dependent on the dman 
c%ps. The Chord Tine of the East Indian Railway was oi)ened on 
the ist January 1871, and the Assistant Commissioner slates th.il 
there is now no risk of isolation in case of a famine. Imported giain 
can be sent to any portion of the .Sub-Uislrict from (he railway 


stations. 

In Naya Dumkd Sub-District the maximum juice of j)addy and 
rice during the famine of 1866-67 was Ks. 4 and Rs. 6, 8 j)er tnaund 
respectively. The Assistant Commissioner, in a report dated May 
1871, states that, judging from the expeiience of lormer years, he 
should say that the Government would have to institute relief works 
if the price of rice rose to 10 s^rs, and jatnrd to 15 sers |)er rupee. 
He would also consider it a warning of imj)ending famine, if there 
was a partial failure of the Indian coin and a serious failure of the rice 
crops. In 1 868-69 there was cause for alarm, but the Indian corn and 
rice proved abundant in the following season, and fears were relieved. 
The Assistant Commissioner rejiorted, that if the rate of rice rose to 
15 and janirdio 20 per rupee in January, the markets 

should be carefully watched; the exjiort o{ jam rn to Ha/iribagh, 
which at times is very extensive, is ujit to ujiset all calculation. It 
is believed that the people at the end of 1868 were seriously alarmed, 
and stopped the exportation oijanird, and so averted distress. The 
Imperial Road leading to Sun' on the south, and to Rhdgalpur on the 
north, forms the main artery of the District, but its. usefulness is very 
greatly impaired for want of a few bridges, which have long been 
proposed, but the construction of which has been delayed. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. -The Deputy Com-. 
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missioner reports that there are four European and four Muhamma- 
dan landholders in the Santil Parganis, but no returns are available 
to show the amount of revenue which each of them pays. The 
number of absentee landlords in the Sub- District of Deoghar is 
estimated at five per cent, of the total number of proprietors, but 
this proportion probably does not apply to the whole of the District. 

Roads. — There is only one metalled road in the San til Par- 
ganis, which is under the management of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, viz. : — (i) the Bhigalpur and Surf road, which, from the 42d to 
the 95th mile post, 53 miles in all, lies within this District. The 
following is a list of fourteen minor roads, with their lengths, as 
furnished from the Deputy-Commissioner s Office. They are partly 
complete and partly incomplete, and all of them are unmetalled : — 
(2) Jormundl road, ii miles in length; (3) Katikund road, ii miles ; 
(4) Kendud road, 6 miles; (5) Nalld road, 3 miles; (6) DumM 
station roads, 4 miles-; (7) road from Pdkaur to Hiranpur, 12 miles; 
(8) road from' Bahawd^ tO-Barhdit, 12 miles; (9) road from Sahib- 
ganj to Barahdt, 31 miles; (10) road from Baris to Pratappur, 
18 miles; (ii) road from Pfrpaintf to Goddd, 31 miles; (12) road 
from Deoghar to Jormundf, 26 miles; (13) road from Murardi to 
^Amarpdrd, 20 miles; (14) BaijndtH feeder road, 3 miles ; and (15) 
road from Tinpahar to Baris, ii miles in length. The total length 
of roads in the Santa! Parganas, as given above, amounts to 260 
miles. I have no materials to show the annual cost of repairs. 

Railways. — The District of the Santa 1 Pargands is traversed on 
the east by the Loop Line, and on the west by the Chord Line of the 
East Indian Railway. The stations of the Loop Line, with their dis- 
tances, are as follows: — (i) Pdkaur, distance from Rajgdwan, in 
Murshiddbdd District, 6 miles ; (2) Bijdpiir, 9 miles ; (3) Bahawd, 
7 miles; (4) Tinpahdr, 10 miles; (5) Rdjmahdl, 7 miles; (6) Mahd- 
rdjpur, 15 miles; and (7) Sdhibganj, 9 miles. On the Chord Line 
the stations are : — (8) Jdmtdrd, 9 miles from Maijdm ; (9) Kharmd- 
tdr, II miles; (10) Madhupur, 15 miles; and (ii) Baijndth, 18 
miles. Besides these two main lines of railway, a portion of the 
branch line connecting Madhupur with the Karharbdn' collieries in 
Hazdribdgh District, run*' through the Santdl Pargands. The only 
station on this branch nne is Jagdlspur, distant 8 miles from Madhu- 
pur. Including, therefore, all the lines in the District, the total 
length of railway in the Santdl Pargands is about 130 miles. 

Mines and Quarries. — O f the various attempts that have been 
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made to work coal-mines on a small scale in the Santal Tarj^anas, 
all have failed in consequence of the inferior quality of the coal, and 
the mines are now abandoned. No regular (luarrics are worked, but 
Messrs Atkinson Brothers of Calcutta collect stone in the Daman-i- 
koh and at Udhanald under leases from Government and the zamin- 
ddrs^ and export it to Calcutta for use as road i letal. 'The lease 
which this firm hold from Government was recently renewed for five 
years at the rate of ^loo a-year. 

Coal-Fields. — The following notice of the Deogharcoal fields is 
quoted from Volume VII. of the Memoirs of ihe (nvloi^iiol Sunry oj 
India : — “The opening up of the countiy north of R.infganj by the 
Chord Line of the East Indian Railway, has brought into some pro 
minence the outlying coaUiTeasures in the neighbourhotxl of the 
Ajai river, situate in the Santdl Parganas, and to the east of the 
KarharbdrI coal-field, which lies in Ila/dribagh District. 'I he 
Geological Survey ifJ i^^53 first demonstrated the existence of these 
coal-measures; but owing to the poor prospect of any of the areas 
yielding coal of such (juality as to make them j)rofitable ( cntres ol 
mining enterprise, they were not (onsidered of much import . uk e. 
The increased' facility of communication w'ilh ('ah uita and tin pro- 
vincial towns afforded by the construction of the line of railw.iy from 
Sftdrdmpur to Lakhfsarai, suggested the i)Ossibility of advantageously- 
working the coal; and, in May 1867, MrSandys of Bhdgalpur issued 
a prospectus, in which he explained the position and the (juality of 
the coal, and pointed out the facilities that existed for its transjiort. 
The position of the coal-field, he thinks, ‘will naturally command the 
market for coal in the north-western direction, when both Chord and 
Loop Lines work together;’ and he has ‘ little doubt that in a few 
years all the coal that can be raised in such a position, whether c.isi 
or west of the Chord Line, will be in full demand.’ With these s.ui 
guine views of Mr Sandys we are unable to coincide; an ex.amma 
tion of the rocks having proved that, however favourable the posi- 
tion of the outliers, they will never be of much imi^ortance, owing 
to thp poor quality of the coal they contain, and the limited are.i 
over which it occurs, so that no successful competition with the 
lUrharbdrl field, even locally, can be initiated for years to coine—m 
fact, not until the almost total exhaustion of the resources of the 
latter. The coal which is found at Shahdjori was assayed by Dr 
Waldie of Barahanagar, and found to contain 28 to 37 
I believe it to be an average sample of the coals occurring m the three 
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outliers, with the possible exception of one in the smaller outlier 
lying to the east of the Ajai.” 

Manufactures. — The District of the Santdl Pargands is singu- 
larly destitute of any local manufactures. Iron is roughly smelted 
by Kol settlers from Chutid Ndgpur, and is purchased by small 
dealers for export, as well as by village smiths for local use. Coarse 
cloth is woven as a domestic manufacture, and bell-metal utensils 
are made to a small extent. Indigo is also manufactured on a 
small scale, by European enterprise. 

Trade and Commerce. — The Deputy Commissioner reports 
that considerable quantities of rice, paddy, Indian corn, oilseeds, 
cocoons of tasar silk, stick-lac, roughly-smelted masses of iron 
called bhirs,, small-sized timber suited for beams and railway 
sleepers, and hill bamboos are exported from the Santdl Par- 
gands to the neighbouring Districts of Bhdgalpur on the north, 
Murshiddbdd and Maldah on the ►cast, Bfrbhilm on the south, and 
Hazdribagh on the west. The chief markets of export are Sahibganj 
and Rdjmahdl bn the Loop Line of railway, but several other railway 
stations, both on the Loop and Chord Lines, take up portions of the 
District traffic. European piece goods, salt, and brass or bell metal 
utensils for household use, compose the bulk of the imports. These 
are distributed from the markets of Nunihdt, Dumkd, and*Kumrdbdd 
in the Sub-District of Nayd Dumkd ; Ikirhait in the l)dman-i-koh ; 
Rohinf, in Deoghar ; and Pdthdrgdmd and Mohagamd in the Sub- 
District of Goddd, which form the chief centres of the internal trade 
of the District. 

In his Report on hood Grain Supply, already referred to, Mr A. P. 
Macdonncllhas pointed out the peculiar position of the Santdl Pargands 
in regard to the great lines of trade between Bengal and Behar. 
He observes that “ our sole information on the subject of the 
local food bUi^pIy is derivable from the returns of river-borne 
or railway- borne traffic. The trade movements, however, shown 
in these returns cannot be localised to the Santdl Pargands even 
for stations within its limits ; and I doubt much whether they 
can be localised even to the Bhdgalpur Division. Sdhibganj is 
a great depot of railway-borne and river-borne trade ; but it 
would be an error to suppose that the supply from, or the 
demand in, the Santdl Pargands has conferred such importance on 
Sdhibganj. The place is favourably situated on the deep channel of 
the Ganges, which at all seasons runs close under the town, and con- 
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tiguous to the railway station. Thus advantageously placed, Sdhib- 
ganj has, of late years, attracted to itself the trade which before was 
localised at Bhdgalpur, Pi'rpaintf, Kahdlgdon (Colgong), and other 
river marts of less note, and it has become the entrepot of some 
of the import and export trade of Purniah and the adjacent trans- 
Gangetic regions. Therefore, trade movements registered in the 
river or railway traffic returns for Sdhibganj have but little be.iring 
on the food supply of the Santil Parganas ; and this little is indis- 
tinguishable from the trade with otluT and lu her parts. Wliat is 
true of Sdhibganj is also not inapiilicable to those stations of the 
East Indian Railway which, lyipg between the ii\er md the DAman- 
i-koh, are shut off from the rolling uplands to the westward. 'Phose 
stations, doubtless, are centres of export from, and imjiort to, the 
flat rice-producing tract along the line of rail ; but it is very doubtful 
whether they are supplied from beyoml the high lands lying west of 
them, while it is highly probable tjiat much of the traffic registered in 
their books appertains to the ri('h Districts lying immediately across 
the river. The traffic, however, from or to those stations on the 
('hord Line which lie within the Santdl Pargnnds may be fairly looked 
on as appertaining to this J3istrict. This traffic is inconsiderable. 

The Santdl Pargands in ordinary years neither export nor import 
food-grain largely. Such exportation as does take place seems to be 
mostly of janird, or maize, to the neighbouring Districts of bluigalpur, 
Monghyr, and Bfrbhdm ; the importations consist of rice from the 
latter District. The magnitude of the food-grain trade to or from 
the District by overland routes has never been measured ; it might 
possibly be found impracticable to register the exportations, but 
a registration of the traffic on the Surf and Dumkd road might 
give some indication of the extent of the importations from 
the south. The following statements of river and railway-borne 
trade have been compiled with special reference to the jioints 
noticed in the preceding paragraphs. I believe that the Sdhibganj 
railway and river trade returns embody some of the Bhdgalpur, 
Purniah, and north Gangetic country traffic. I also believe 
that the trade returns from the railway stations between the Ddman 
and the river show some of the Maldah and Dindjpur traffic. 
I have therefore shown the trade to and from each of these places 
or sete of places separately. I abstain from hazarding a conjecture 
as to the portion of the traffic shown in the^e returns which apper^ 
tains to the Santdl Pargands alone.” 
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River Traffic. — Since September 1875 ^ system of boat regis- 

tration has been established on all the great water-ways of Bengal, 
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and the returns are published monthly in the Statistical Reporter, 
The following Tables, which have been compiled from that source, 
show (Table I.) the exports from the District of the SantAl Pargands 
for the six months ending February ^876 ; and (Table II.) the im- 
ports into the District for the same period : — 

Statistics of the River Traffic of the District of the 
SantAl ParganAs for the Six Months ending February 
1876. (Table I.,— Exports). 


Description of Goods. 


Sept. 

October. 

Nov. 

Dec 

J.ui. 1 

Feb. 

Total. 

maunds 

fnaunds 

maunds 

maunds 

maunds 

maunds 

tnaunds 



565 

1.040 

rxi 

1.775 

4.10a 



83 

352 

5<’6 

208 

1,299 






4 

4 




5 



5 






4 

4 






a,13> 

2.331 






3 

3 





3<1,> 


JCkI 

67 

47 

KMJ 

370 

82 



2 -.5 

400 

27 

610 

515 

1817 



104 

f»5 

83 


3" 

8 



234 

KNI 

753 

>.o<>5 

a6 

6 

6.453 

375 

595 

6.5 1 3 

7,J55 

495 

146 

1,087 

534 

'7«3 

9.548 

25J 

275 

457 

61 1 

2,071 

2o6 

3.873 

233 

37 


75 

l.*>5i 

67 

1.594 

523 

848 

2905 

1.549 

a.34'> 

3«2 

8.547 

aoo 


1,095 

1,664 

697 


3,651 

10 


6 

46 

1 16 

194 

372 



500 


50 

194 

744 

2i375 

a6o 

990 

.1,177 

2,293 

4.445 

13.540 

17,700 


130,150 

124,050 

103.325 

67,250 

442,475 







IP 

16 


2 

7 

80 

'9 

126 

38 

3 


538 




531 




9 



9 


3 

674 

423 

475 

25a 

1 940 

15 




10 


25 

*,357 

ifn 

.1,100 

300 

923 

460 

lyoaa 

184 

5029 

384 

3 

"’e 

77 


143 

34« 

569 , 

117 

142 

25 

163 

193 


66a 

8 

3 

365 

369 

644 


5 



88 

93 

»9 

760 

322 

2f>3 

954 

3.101 

5.419 

23.548 1 25962 

I48/>40 

135,870 

118,302 

90.313 

519,035 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. • 

No. 

No. 

1.145 

3,620 

; 

45 

706 

603 

I.OOO 

103 

500 

45 

3,707 

S670 

1.500 

3,248 

459 

190 

33 5 

iiL 

1.265 

5.711 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 






5«ooo 

5,000 

■« 595 

2,975 

7468 

150 

34 084 
no 

84,975 

25,550 

2^60 

155,647 

2,735 

”64 



6,215 

650 

Rea 

6,939 


lean) 


Class 1. 

Coal and Coke 
Cotton, . 

Do. Twist (Native] 

Do. (Europ< 

Red earth, . 

White earth 
Ind^i^o, . 

Indigo-seeds, 

Betel-nuts, 

Fiiel and firewood, 

Fruits (dried), 

Do. (fresh and vegetables); 
Wheat, . . 

Pulses and gram, 

Rice, 

Paddy, . 

Other cereals, 

Jute, 

Fibres, manufacturers 
Iron, 

Copper and brass. 

Lime and limestone. 

Stone, 

Sliell-lac, 

Stick-lac, 

GkU . . 

Linseed, 

/■rV-seed, 

Mustard-seed, 

Castor-oil-seed, 

Salt, . . . 

Other saline substances, 

Spices and condiments, 

Sugar, refined, 

Do. unrefined, . 

Tobacco, 

Miscellaneous 

Total, 


Class IL 

Timber, . . . 

Bambo^ 
(Jocoa-nuts, . 
Bricks and tiles • 
MUcellapeous 


Class III. 

Woollen manufactures 


Cotton (native) manufactures 
Miscellaneous (native) goods, 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of the District of the 
SantAl ParganAs for the Six Months ending February 
1876. (Table II. — Imports). 


Description of Goods. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

Total. 

Class I. 


maunds 

maunds 

maunds 

maunds 

maunds 

maunds 

maunds 

Coal and coke, 


4,850 

100 


200 



5.150 

Cotton 




130 

800 

483 

133 

1.546 

Do., twist (native), 



38 





38 

Chemicals and medicines, 



9 





9 

Intoxicating drugs, 




*9 




39 

Lac-dye, 







leo 

100 

Indigo, .... 


23 



1 459 



482 

Indigo seeds, 


600 




3.616 


4,316 

Betel-nuts, 


73 


1 

3 

9 


8S 

Fuel and firewood. 


330 

340 


40 


.350 

960 

Fruits dried. 







3 

3 

Du. fresh, and vegetables 


1 

^5 

173 

435 

1,269 

2,460 

S.032 

Wheat,- .... 


7>043 

5.498 

2,678 

a.524 

,1.936 

366 

20,045 

Puhses and gram. 


2,611 

1,670 

1.731 

4S7 

1.483 

7,167 

15,119 

Rice, . . 


3,661 

1,376 

35,5.52 

» 150 

2,972 

■ 697 

14,408 

Paddy 


S'6 

73 

1.^8 

306 

16 

87 

1,136 

Other cereals. 


7>3 

323 

1.035 

398 

15 

125 

2,5*9 

Jute and other raw fibres 


76 

101 

42 

■85 

397 


6it 

Fibres, manufactures of. 




1,477 

3,410 

*.136 

664 

5,687 

Hides 


1,070 

1,030 

1,795 

. 3,822 

3.140 

3.224 

14,081 

Horns 


3^ 

36 

137 

236 

53 

44 

54J 

Iron andtits manufacMreS, 


5 



.M 


IS 

30 

Copper and brass. 




15 

80 

78 

10 

18 

Lime and limestone, 




SO 

5 

10 

to6 

171 

Stone, .... 


25 






3,525 

Stick-lac, 




..» 

33 



33 

GM , .... 


29 

57 

I 

rx 

• 9 

55 

163 

OU 




18 

15 

5 


38 , 

Linseed, 


1,306 

298 

3,611 

5.877 

4,180 

17s 

14.947 

ZiV-seed, 







x6 

16 

Mustard-seed, . 


8,896 

11,333 

32,343 

34.455 

19.998 

10,547 

108,458 

Castor-oil reed, 


572 

40 

45 

329 



086 

Salt, .... 


24 

•163 

235 

400 



811 

Saltpetre, 




600 




600 

Other saline substances, 



30 


298 


528 

856 

Spices and condiments. 


616 

163 

86 

434 

8 i 

1,688 

3.068 

Sugar refined, 


850 

295 

10 


78 


*,235 

Sugar unrefined. . 


1,445 

295 

1.725 

193 

1,295 

3.595 

7.548 

Tobacco, 


1.734 

950 

363 

1.963 

1,164 

259 

6,33a 

Miscellaneous, 


610 


3-747 

2.148 

1,579 

1,391 

9-475 

Toul, 

37.6x3 

28,801 

54.647 

60,476 

35.907 

32,805 

350,249 

Class II. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Birds, .... 






150 

1 16 

366 

Timber, 


304 


*45 



*41 

490 

Bamboos, 




20 




30 

Cocoanuts, . ... 


500 






500 

Gunny-bags 



650 





650 

Canes .... 







1,300 

1,300 

Hay and straw (in bundles), 


200,000 



31.500 


231.500 

Miscellaneous, 


’318 

1*50 

633 

2,225 

3,304 


5,429 

Class HI, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Woollen manufactures 




8 do 




880 

Cotton (European) d», 


TOO 

... 

5 cx» 



15,300 

1.5 ^*0 

Ck>tton (NativeX do, . 


» *37 

*.345 

100 

xooo 

*,330 


:.9f3 

Miscellaneous (N.itive) goods 

*32 

a.174 

75 

90 

S.900 ] 

I 8 6 I 

i##57 

Do. (European), do. 






400 1 

1400 

Total, 

*,369 

3..519 

1.555 

3,090 

1 

7.230 

386 

49. *49 
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From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the six months in Class I. (articles registered by weight only), 
amounted to 5^9>°35 or 19,000 tons, towards which the one 

item of stone contributed as much as 85 pei cent. ; the next largest 
figures are lime and limestone, 2 per cent. ; pulses and gram, nearly 
2 per cent., mostly despatched in the month of February ; and 
* other cereals,’ considerably more than i per cent. The total of the 
imports in the same Class was 250,249 maunds or 9161 tons, not 
quite one-half of the exports ; mustard seed formed 43 per cent., 
chiefly in November and December; wheat, 8 per cent., in a steadily 
diminishing proportion from September onwards ; linseed, rice, and 
hides, about 5 pef cent. each. Class II. (articles registered by number 
only), contains nothing worthy of note in cither table, excc])l an im- 
port of 231,500 bundles of hay and straw, chiefly in the month of 
October. Under Class III. (articles registered by value only), the 
total of the exports reached Fs, 171,221 (^'17,122, 2s.), of which 
European cotton manufactures formed 91 [»er cent.; while the total 
of imports amounted to Rs. 49,149 (^4914, i8s.), or less than one- 
third of the exports. Towards the im])orls, mi.scellancous native 
goods contributed 45 per cent. ; and Kuroi)ean < otton goods, 32 per 
cent, almost entirely in the month of February. 

The river trade of the Santil Parganas is almost monopolised by 
the single mart of Sahibganj, which is also a registration station. 
The favourable position of this place, both on the Ganges and on 
the Loop-Line of the East Indian Railway, has enabled it to become 
the emporium of trade for the neighbouring Districts. It receives 
the agricultural produce, chiefly of Purniah and Upper Maldah, and 
forwards it by rail to Calcutta ; and on the other hand, it forms a 
local centre for the* distribution of Manchester piece-goods and salt, 
which have, of course, come by rail from the south. 1 he trade of 
Rijmcdidl, which is of a similar character, though much smaller in 
amount, would appear to escape registration. The export of 
stone, amounting to 442,475 or *^>197 Ions in the six 

months, may be regarded as almost the sole example of District 
trade proper. The river traffic in food grains during the six 
months maybe thus summarised Exports: wheat, 7355 maunds; 
pulses and gram, 9548; rice, 3873; paddy, 1594; other cereals, 
8547; total exports, 30,917 maunds. Imports: wheat, 20,045 
maunds; pulses and gram, 15,1191 rice, i4>4o8; paddy, 1126, 
other cereals, 2519; total imports, 53,217 maunds. Excess of 
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imports over exports, 22,300 tnaunds or *816 tons. 'J'hese figures 
by no means indicate the balance of the District trade, but merely 
that the neighbouring Districts despatched their surplus wheat, pulses, 
&c,, by river to Sdhibganj, to be thence forwarded by rail. The 
details given in the Statistical Reporter for the three months, Decem- 
ber 1875 to February 1876, analyse the river-trade of Sdhibganj in 
cotton European manufactures, which absolutely covers the trade of 
the entire District, as follows : — Total export, Rs.’ 148,609 ; of which 
Rs. 83,984 or 56 per cent can be traced to Purriah District; 
Rs. 24,800 or 16 per cent to Bhdgalpur; and Rs. 95^0 to Maldah, 
chiefly received at the mart of Hdyatpur. The imports by river in 
the same three months were limited to Rs. 15,200, which represents 
a return from the mart of Kdrdgold in Pumiah, apparently due to 
over-trading. 

Railway Traffic Statistics. — The Statistical Reporter also 
publishes monthly statements, showing the quantities imported at 
each station on the East Indian ‘ Railway of the two staples of up- 
traffic, salt and piece-goods. The following are the figures for the 
District of the Santdl Pargands during the three months, January to 
March 1876. Imports of salt : Giridl (in Hazdribdgh District), 
6932 maunds ; Sdhibganj, 6930 ; Murdrdi (in Murshiddbdd District), 
3603;’ Baijndth, 3133; Madhupur, 2255; Bahawd, 1747; Pdkaur, 
1338; Rdjmahdl, 1208; Kharmdtdr, 1064; Rdjgdwan (in Murshid- 
dbdd District), 223; total, 27,433 maunds^ or 1004 tons, valued at 
;£i3,7r6, los., against only 81 1 maunds or 29 tons imported by river 
during the whole six months, September 1875 to February ^876. 
The exports by river during those same six months had been 5029 
maunds or 184 tons. Imports of piece-goods by rail: Rdjmahdl, 
3776 maunds; Sdhibganj, 1278; Pdkaur, 497; Giridf (in Hazdh- 
bdgh), 350; Murdrdi (in Murshiddbdd), 294 ; Baijndth, 215 ; Madhu- 
pur, 193; Bahawd, 177; Maheshmunda (in Hazdribdgh), 10; 
total, 7626 maunds ox 288 tons. These figures cannot be compared 
with the registered river-traffic, as in the latter case only the value, 
and not the weight, of the piece-goods is returned. 

Capital and Interest. — In small transactions where the borrower 
pawns some article, such as ornaments or household vessels, equal 
in value to the! sum borrowed, the ordinary rate of interest varies 
from 25 to 32 J per cent. But the advance given to the borrower in 
the first instance never exceeds two-thirds of the value of the article 
pledged, which, in the event of failure to pay both principal and in- 
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terest within a stipulated period, becomes the properly of the lender. 
In large transactions, where a mortgage is given u|)on moveable pro- 
perty, the current rate is reported by the Deputy Commissioner to 
range from 12J to 25 per cent, per annum, and a similar rate is said 
to rule in large transactions where a mortgage is given on house's 
or lands. Loans to cultivators are often contracted on a kind of 
usufructuary mortgage known as sud-band-haki. Hy this the riiyat 
makes over to his creditor, in lieu of interest, a portion of his land 
to be cultivated or leased out by him until the i)rincipal is i)aid, when 
the land reverts to its original tenant. A somewhat similar form of 
mortgage, known as jdt, is resorted to by landlords, who assign to 
their creditors the rents receivable from certain specified lands, a pro- 
viso being added that if the rayais abscond, the original credito’ is still 
liable to the debt. Assignments of land under suddafiddiaki andyr^/ 
mortgage are often made to cover the ])rincipal as well as the interest. 
In such cases the debtor will sometimes reserve to himself the right 
of paying off the debt and releasing the land. 

Petty grain advances to cultivators bear 50 per cent., jf the grain 
is borrowed for household consumption ; but loans of se^d grain are 
charged cent, per cent. For loans of money on perscmal security the 
rates differ, and they sometimes run as high as 75 per cent. Cash 
loans on the security of the cultivators are freriuently contracted on 
the conditions that the crop, when rcai)ed, shall be sold to the 
mahdjan at 2 sers per rupee cheaper than the lowest price of the 
season; and that the principal, with interest at the rate of 25 per 
cent., shall be deducted from the price so paid. 

Income of the District. — The net amount of income tax 
actually realised in the Santil Pargands in 1870 71 amounted to 
Rs. 44,876 (;£4487, I2S.), at the rate of 3i per cent, on all incomes 
above Rs. 500 (^50) per annum. In the following year, 1871-72, 
the rate of the tax was reduced to lA per cent, and the minimum 
of incomes liable to assessment raised to Rs. 75 ° (^ 75 ) P^r annum. 
The net amount of income tax realized in that year was Rs. 10,708 
(£1070,163.) 

Administrative History.— The administrative history of the 
Santdl Pargands is the history of the gradual withdrawal of the tern- 
tory now comprised in the District from the operation of the general 
Regulations— that withdrawal being throughout dictated by a regard 
for the peculiar national character of the two races of and 

Pahdrids. This policy was, in the first instonce, set on foot by Mr 
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Augustus Cleveland, in the rules which' he proposed for the manage- 
ment of the Pah^rids between 1780 and 1784. These rules, which 
have been described at length in a foregoing portion of the Account, 
were incorporated in Regulation 1 . of 1796, so that Cleveland has a 
fair claim to be considered the founder of the Non-Regulation 
system.' It followed naturally, however, frofn confirming the Pahd- 
rids in possession of the hills, that disputes arose between them and 
the zatninddrs as to the right of grazing cattle and cutting timber 
along the lower slopes. Accordingly, in the year 7S32, Mr John 
Petty Ward, of the Civil Service, assisted by CapUih Tanner as 
Surveyor, was deputed to demarcate with solid masonry pillars the 
present area of the Daman-i-koh, or “ skirts of the hills.” The enor- 
mous stimulus given to Santdl immigration by the permission to 
Santdls to settle in the valleys and lower slopes of the Daman, is well 
known. It would seem that the natural consequence of that immigra- 
tion should have been the admission of the Santdls to the privileges 
of Regulation 1 . of 1827, which the Pahdrids already enjoyed. But 
this measure, although more than once proposed, was not approved 
by the Government, and the next phase which presents itself in the 
history of the District* is the Santdl rebellion of 1855-56. An ex- 
haustive account of the Rebellion, and the manner of its suppression, 
and of the subsequent measures adopted by Government to redress the 
real complaints of the Santdls, is given in the Annah of Rural Bengal. 


Balance-Sheet of the SantAl ParganAs for the Year 1870-71. 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Land Revenue, .... 

1L153 IS 

0 

3,309 10 

3 

Law and Justice, .... 

914 5 

8 

2,808 14 

10 

Excise 

10J07 10 

0 

1,054 18 

0 

Stamps, 

3.537 9 

3 

86 17 

7 

Income-Tax, .... 

4,148 18 

5^2 1 
4,262 8 

5 

202 14 

IQ 

Post-Office, 

9 


Police, 

6 

4,074 18 

6 

Education, 

Amalgamated District Road #und, . 

1,063 5 

9 

1,063 5 

9 

1,279 0 

0 

1,207 I 

8 

Zamlnddrl d&k^ .... 

254 19 

II 

200 12 

10 

Pound Fund, . ... 

619 11 

9 

192 8 

II 

Fund for the Improvement of Go- 
vernment Estate, . 

270 12 

10 

130 9 

2 

Staging Bungalow Fund, 

Ferry Fund, .... 

80 I 
27 12 

0 

0 

59 12 

II 

p Total, 

38,901 17 

10 

14,391 5 

3 
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Revenue and Expenditure. — The preceding statement, taken 
from the balance-sheet of the District, exhibits the Revenue and 
Expenditure of the Santdl Pargands in 1870-71, the only year for 
which detailed returns are available. In 1860-61, the total revenue 
amounted to ^^22,686, i8s., and the expenditure to ;^i6,845, 

It appears, therefore, tluH there has been a ('onsiderable increase in 
the District revenue, and a trifling decrease in the expenditure, 
although, fqr the reason given gbove, it is impossible to trace with 
precision the causes to which these changes are due. 

Protection to Person and Property.— There appears to have 
been no increase in this head of late years. In 1860-61, there were 
ten Magisterial, Civil, and Revenue Courts in the District; and 
after ten years, in 1870-71, the same number of Courts is returned. 
I am unable to give the number of covenanted European officers at 
work in the District for either year. 

Rent Suits. — The number of rent cases instituted under the 
provisions of Act X. of 1859— the Rent Daw of Peiig.'^l— are re- 
turned by the Deputy Commissioner as follow :-~ln 1S61-62, 688 
original suits, with 170 miscellaneous applications; in 1862-63, 1652 
original suits, and 444 miscellaneous applications ; in 186O-67, 1745 
original suits, and 992 miscellaneous ajijdications ; and in 1868-69, 
1395 original suits, and 747 miscellaneous aiiplicalions. 

Police. — For police purpo.scs, the District is divided into seven 
Police Circles {thdnds\ as follows: — (i) In the Nayd Dumkd, or 
Headquarters Sub-District — Nayd Dumkd. (2) In the Rdjmahdl 
Sub-District — Rdjmahdl and Pakaur. (3) In the Deoghar Sub-Dis- 
trict — Deoghar, Koron, and Jdmtdrd. (4) In the Goddd Sub- 
District — Goddd. The machinery for protecting person and pro[)erty 
in the Santdl Pargands consists of the Regular or Distrit t Police, 
the Village Watch or rural force, and a Municipal Police for muni- 
cipalities. 

In 1872, the strength of the Regular Police was as follows. The 
figures are taken from the Bengal Police Rejiort for 1872: -One 
European Officer, Assistant-Superintendent of Police, on a salary 
of Rs. 3600 (^^360 a year) ; i subordinate officer on a salary 
of upwards of Rs. 1200 (;^i2o) per annum, and 37 officers on 
less than Rs. 1200 (;^ 120) a year— maintained at a total cost of 
Rs. 12,240 (;^i224), or an average pay for each subordinate officer 
of Rs. 322, I, 8 (;^32, 4s. 2d.) a year; 260 foot constables main- 
tained at a total annual cost of Rs. 20,472 0^2047, 4s.), or an 
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average pay of Rs. 78, it, 9 (^7, 17s. 6d.) for each man. The 
other expenses connected with the District Police are— a sura of 
Rs. 1242 (;^i24, 4s.) per annum allowed for travelling charges of 
the Assistant Superintendent; Rs. 1518 i6s.) for pay and 

travelling allowances of his establishment ; and Rs. 4260 (;£426) for 
contingencies; bringing up the total cost of the Regular Police of the 
Santdl Pargands to Rs. 43 j332 {;^4333, 4S.) per annum. The Census 
Report of 1872 returns the area of the District at 5488 square miles, 
and the population at 1,259,287. According to these figures, the 
average strength of the Regular Police force is one man to every 18*35 
square miles of area, or one man to every 4211 of th^ population. 
The cost of maintenance is equal to Rs. 7, 14, 4, or 15s. qjd. per 
square mile, or 6| pies, or about |d. per head of the population. 

The municipal police maintained in the towns and large villages 
consisted in 1872 of i officer and 10 men, kept up at a cost of Rs 
802 (;^'8o, 4s.), defrayed by means of rates levied from the house- 
holders and shopkeepers carrying on business within municipal limits. 

The rural police, or chaukiddrs, for the watch and ward of the 
villages in the interior of the District, consisted in 1872 of 1326 men, 
maintained by rent-free grants of land and contributions from the 
villagers at an estimated cost, from the latter source, of Rs. 4776 
per annum (;^477, 12s.), or an average annual pay in money of 
Rs. 3, 9, 8 (7s. 2^(1.) for each man. Each village watchman has, on 
the average, 173 houses under his charge. 

Including the regular police, the municipal police, and the village 
watch, the machinery for protecting person and property in the 
Santdl Pargands consisted in 1872 of a total force of 1636 officers 
and men, equal, according to the Census returns of the area and 
population of the District in 1872, to an average of one man to 
every 3*35 square miles as compared with the area, or one man to 
every 770 of the population, maintained at an estimated aggregate 
cost of Rs. 48,910 (;£489 i), equal to a charge of Rs. 8, 14, 7 (17s. 
lod.) per square mile, and ^\pies, or nearly one penny per head 
Df the population. 

Rural Police. — One of the first administrative reforms which 
followed on the suppression of the Santdl rebellion in 1856, was the 
entire abolition of the regular police in the newly-formed District of 
the Santdl Pargands, and the introduction of what was known as the 
“ no police system." The leading punciple of this system was to 
dispense with all native subordinates, whether police, sazdwah^ or 
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muhamrSy and to bring the village headmen as rural representatives 
of the pcQplc into direct communication with the European execu- 
tive. officers. This object was attained by making it the duty of the 
headmen to report all crime through the village watchman to the 
District officers, who were to record the statements of the chaukiddn 
with their own hand' in English, and take action upon them through 
the village headmen. In all serious crimes the District officer was 
expected to go to the spot himself, while in ordinary cases the parties' 
witnesses were sent up by the headman. This system is said tb be 
peculiarly well adapted to the San til Parganis, and is preferred by 
the aboriginal races to that of regular police. Cases of concealment 
of real crime are extremely rare ; but it will appear from the following 
paragraph that the village police are deficient in detecting crime, and 
distinguishing cognisable from non-cognisable offences. Since the 
formation of the District in 1856, the regular police have been intro- 
duced into the Sub-District of Deoghar, and one sub-inspector, with 
a small number of constables, has been attached to each of the three 
other Sub-Districts to perform court duties. The sub-inspectors are 
occasionally sent out to enquire into cases, but, as a rule, tlte main 
work of investigation is done by the Assistant-Commissioners them- 
selves. 

Criminal Statistics, — During the year 1872 the i)olice con- 
ducted 302 1 “ cognisable " cases, the percentage of final convictions 
to men brought to trial being 56*9 per cent.; and 2813 “non 
cognisable ” cases, the proportion of final convictions to prisoners 
brought to trial being 39*0 per cent. The total number of both 
cognisable and non-cognisable cases in 1872 was 5834, the per- 
centage of final convictions to prisoners brought to trial being 46-2 
per cent. 

In a wild and jungle-clad country like the Santdl Pargands, where 
the villages are sparse and plunder is easily secreted, it might bo 
expected that the difficulty of tracing the offenders would render 
gang-robbery or ddkditi a crime of peculiarly frequent occurrence. 
In 1872, however, only eight cases appear in the returns, one of 
which was declared to be false by the Magistrate; while of the 
seven committals made to the Sessions Court, conviction wa.s 
obtained in only one ca^e. Nor is this an exceptional decrease, for 
the average number of ddkditts reported in previous years is returned 
by the Inspector-General of Police at 10. The solution of the 
problem appears to be that the people of the Santdl Pargands are 
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too poor to tempt gangs of professional ddkdits to rob them. Such 
gangs visit the District at certain seasons from the North-West 
Provinces and Behar, and a Y^ell-organised body of local ddkdits^ 
mostly Binds and Chamirs, has for some time infested the alluvial 
strip of country below Sahibganj. Fifteen murders occurred during 
the year, in one of which a gang of professional ddkdits from Ghazi- 
pur and Shdhdbdd killed a man who had gone to assist the inmates 
of the house which was being plundered. The number of murders 
is large, and is attributed by the Commissfoner to the passionate 
disposition and impulsiveness of the aboriginal population of the 
District. In the preceding year (1871) the returns show a case of 
peculiar atrocity. A Santal, called Limbu Manjhf, having suffered 
for a long time from a painful illness and found no remedy, decoyed 
a stranger who was staying in his house to a lonely hillock, and there, 
with the assistance of three others, offered him as a human sacrifice 
to relieve his own disease. The manner of killing the victim was 
peculiar. He was first gagged and bound with his own cloth, and a 
small quantity of hair shaved from his head with a razor which 
Limbu had brought with him. Then a Pahdrid, who was one of 
the party, conunenced a pujd^ with dnvd rice, and sindur, while 
the three Santals tied a rope of twisted creeper or chob round the 
victim’s neck, and fastened it to a branch of a tree. When the pujd 
was over, Limbu unfastened the gag, saying that it was not proper 
for the man to die with a cloth over his face, and the other two 
Santdls seized the victim’s legs, and thus held him up in a horizontal 
position, while Limbu struck off his head with two blows of a sword. 
All the offenders were arrested, the Pahdrid was allowed to turn 
approver, Limbu was capitally punished, and the two others were 
transported for life. Since the time of the Paharia raids, cattle theft 
has been one of the characteristic crimes of the Santdl Pargands. 
Owing to a rise in tlie price of hides, the offence is said to have 
become somewhat more frequent of late; and in 1872 no less than 
190 true cases occurred in the District, the average of previous years 
having been 122. It is probable, however, that the increase may 
be only apparent, arising in great measure from the fact that 
the people themselves are now more ready to complain of losses 
which they formerly acquiesced in as inevitajile. 

Under the class of non-cognisable offences, 243 cases of mischief 
are returned as against 134, the average in previous years. The bulk 
of these cases however were connected with disputes regarding land 
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and charges of ploughing up crops, of which a large proportion were 
found to be untrue. Offences relating to marriage are shown as 50, 
the previous • average having been 14, and charges under tliesc 
sections are said to be still on the increase. A Santdl, as a rule, has 
a low ideal of female chastity, and sees nothing socially degrading in 
taking back a wife that has left him, or in resorting to a court for tlie 
purpose of compelling her return. On this the nepuly-C'ommis- 
sioner observes that the Santdls arc becoming litigious, and apply to 
the courts on the most trifling occasions. The commonest type of 
case is when a girl leaves her husband on account of some alleged 
ill-treatment, and returns to her father’s house. Her husband, if 
unable to induce her to return, brings a complaint in court that Ins 
wife’s relations have forcibly taken her a\\ay with the intention of 
marrying her to some one else. Such a complaint, moreover, is 
primli facie plausible, as it is not unusual for the jiarents of a girl,' 
after having married her to one man, to give her again in niain ige 
to another, in order to receive the marriage-gift or pan twice over. 
Defamation cases are returned at 64 againsi 40, the axeiage of 
previous years. As in Chutia Nhigjnir, the majority of these cliarges 
are instituted by, or on behalf of, women who have been me used of 
witchcraft. In 1872, a number of cases were broiiglu by Santdl 
women for maintenance of themselves and their children, but many 
of these cases appear to be amicably arranged, and they arise hjr the 
most part from the practice, not uncommon among well to-do Santdls, 
of taking two wives. Domestic quarrels follow, and one of the wives 
brings a case in court for maintenance. The husband, however, 
generally prefers arranging the matter with his wife to i^aying he; a 
monthly allowance. 

As regards the prevention and detection of crime, the regular 
police in the Sub-District of Dcoghar are said to have done 
their work satisfactorily. Attempts were made during the year to 
enhance the efficiency of the village officials who form the sole 
police force of Rdjmahdl, Goddd, and Naya Dumkd. The 
chaukiddn or watchmen were supervised more narrowly, and it is 
believed that but little crime now remains unreported. But in the 
detection of burglaries and thefts the village police are still back- 
ward, owing, it is said, to their reluctance to follow up criminals 
beyond the limits of their own jurisdiction, and to the confusion 
which ensues when the mdnjhis of several distinct villages are called 
upon to trace out a crime in concert. To assist them in this branch 
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of their work, and to give them confidence in cases where several 
villages are concerned, it is proposed to station a few well-trained 
constables of the regular police at selected points in these Sub- 
Districts. Taking the District as a whole, however, if deserves 
remark that the results arrived at by the police of the Santdl Pargands 
contrast favourably with those recorded for the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts of Bhdgalpur and Pumiah. 

Jail Statistics. — In 1870, there were two jails in the Santdl 
Pargands, viz., the Nayd Dumkd jail at the Civil Station, and the 
Rdjmahdl jail ; and four small Subdivisional lock-ups, at Pdkaur, 
Deoghar, Nalld, and Goddd. The following are the statistics of 
the jail population of the District for the years 1870 and 1872. 
No figures are available for earlier years. 

In 1870, the daily average number of criminal, under-trial, and 
civil prisoners in the Nayd Dumkd Jail, including the lock-ups 
of Pdkaur, Deoghar, Nalld, and Goddd, amounted to 108; the 
number admitted during the year being, direct, 852, and by 
transfer, i6; total, 868. The discharges from all causes were as 
follow: — Transferred, 188; released, 686; escaped, 10; died, 2; 
executed, i ; total, 887. In 1872, the jail returns show a daily 
average of 63*86 prisoners at Nayd Dumkd; total number of 
prisoners admitted during the year, 949. The discharges were 
-—Transferred, 350 ; released, 643 ; escaped, 4 ; died, i ; executed, 
2 ; total, 1000. The following was the population of the Rdjmahdl 
jail at the same periods. In 1870, it contained a daily average of 154 
prisoners ; the number admitted during the yeart being, direct 243, 
and by transfer 158; total 401. The discharges were as under — 
Transferred, 13 1 ; released, 267; escaped, i; died, 15; total, 
414. In 1872, the daily average number of prisoners was 118; 
the number admitted during the year being 404. The discharges 
were — Transferred, 150; released, 294; escaped, 2; died, 5; 
executed, 3 ; total, 454. 

In the sanitary condition of the Nayd Dumkd Jail there has 
been no marked change in the two specified years. In 1870, the 
percentage of admissions into hospital amounted to 65*74, and the 
deaths to 2, or 1*85 per cent, of the average jail population. In 
1872, the ratio of prisoners admitted into hospital amounted to 
191*90 per cent, :vhilfe the deaths numbered only 2, or *65 per cent of 
the' mean jail population. The Inspector General remarks in his 
Report for the latter year, that “ the place is very healthy.” The 
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sanitary condition of the Rajmahdl Jail is not ec^ually good. In 
1870, the proportion of admissions into hospital was 68*83 per cent, 
the number of deaths being as high as 15, or 9*74 per cent, of the 
average jail population. In 1872, the ratio of prisoners admitted 
into hospital amounted to 79’74j ^^^d the deaths were 5, or *67 
per cent, of the mean jail population. 

Cost of Jail Mai^itenanck. — The average co^it of maintenance 
per prisoner in the Nayd Dumkd Jail and .lock-ups, iiu lading 
rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, 
and all other charges except the cost of the prison police guard, 
is returned as follows: — In 1870, it was Rs. 45, 14, 8 (£4, us. 
lod.) per head; and the cost of the jail police guard for .the same 
year amounted to an average of Rs. 27, 12, 5 (£2, 15s. 6d.) per 
head, making a gross cost to Government of Rs. 73, ii, i 
(£t, 7s. 4d.) per head. In 1872, it was Rs. 60, 7 {£6, os. lod.) 
and the cost of the jail police guard amounted to an average of 
37, 9 {£Zy 15s. 2d.), making a gross cost to Government of 
Rs. 98 (£% 1 6s.) per head. The average cost of maintenance per 
prisoner in the Rdjmahdl jail, including all charges ex<:ej)t the 
cost of maintenance of the jail police guard, is returned as under : 
—In 1870, it was Rs. 46, 7, i {£4^ 12s. lod.) per prisoner, and 
the cost of the jail police guard Rs. 12, 8, n (£ij 5s. 2(1), making 
a gross cost to Government of Rs. 59 (/’s, i8s.) per head. Ih 
1872 it was Rs. 50, 4, 4 (£s, os. 6d.) per head ; and the separate 
cost of the police guard amounted to an average of Rs. 14, 5, 6 
(;^i, 8s, 8d.), making a gross charge to Government of Rs. 64, 9, 10 
{£(>, 9s. 2(1.) per prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his 
report for 1870, returns the total cost of the Nayd Dumkd and Raj 
mahdl jails and lock-ups, including police guard, at Rs. i 7 , 475 > 2, 3 
(;^i 747 j 3d.). Excluding cost of police guard, which is included 

in the general police budget of the District, the cost of the jail 
amounted to Rs. 12,539, 15, 3 {£12^^^ 19s. lod.). In 1872 the 
cost of the jails, including police guard, amounted to Rs. 18,228, '6, z 
.(;£i822, i6s. 9d.); and excluding police guard, to Rs. 12,452, ii, 6 

(;^I245, 5s. . 

Jail Manufactures have been carried on at the Nayd Dumka 
jail since 1862. In 1870 the total credits arising from sales of jail 
manufactures, amounted to Rs. 161, 5,8 {£1^, 2s. 8d.) ; the debits, 
including value pf manufactured articles and raw material in store at 
the end. of 1869, purchase of plant and machinery, and au other 
VOL XIV. z 
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chaiges. incurred in 1870, amounted to Rs. 6, 7 (las. i«d); ac- 
cess of credits over debits, Rs. 154, 14, 8 (;£i5, 9s. rod.); average 
earnings by each prisoner employed on manufactures, Rs. 5, 14, 4, 
(iis. pd.) In 1872 the total credits arising from jail manufactures 
amounted to Rs. 72, ii, i (;^7, 5s. 4d.), and the debits to only 
I, 4, (2s. 6d.);' excess of credits over debits, Rs. 71, 7, i 
2S. iod.)j average earnings of each prisoner employed on 
manufactories, Rs. 17, o, 2 {£^1, 14s.). The averse number of 
prisoners employed on prison manufactures in Nayd Dumki jail in 
1872 was 4 ‘20 ; — 3 *80 in gardening, and 40 in miscellaneous work. 

Manufactures have also been carried on at the Rdjmahdl jail since 
1862. In 1870, the total credits arising from prison labour amounted 
to Rs 1108, 13 17s. 7d.), and the total debits to 

Rs. 427, 2, 9 (;^42, 14s. 4d.), leaving a profit of Rs. 681, 10, 3 
3s. 3d.); average earnings of each prisoner employed on 
manufactures, Rs. 61, 15, 5 (£6, 3s. iid.) In 1872, the total 
credits arising from jail manufactures amounted to Rs. 1980, 15, 5 
(£igS, IS, iid), and the debits to Rs. 971, 7, 3 (£gTy 2s. xid.); 
excess of credits over debits, Rs. 1009, 8, 3 (;^ioo, 19s.); average 
earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures, Rs. 75, 3, 7 
(£7) los. 5d.). The average number of prisoners employed on 
prison manufactures in the Rdjmahil jail in 1872 was 13*42 ; — 5*60 
in gardening; manufacturing cloth, *36; brickmaking, &c., 1*98; 
bamboo, rattan, and reed work, I’oi; oil pressing, 1*95; flour 
grinding, ’94; thread spinning, '08; and 1*50 in miscellaneous 
work. 

Educational Statistics. — As compared with Bengal Proper, 
education has not made very rapid progress in the Santdl Pargands. 
The returns of the Director of Public Instruction shew that up to 
1864 there was no Government school in the District. In 1870-71 
the number of Government and aided schools amounted to 47 ; fall- 
ing again in the following year to 42. In 1872-73, however, the 
admission of village patshdlds to the benefit of the grant-in-aid 
rules swelled the total to loi. In 1870-71 there were 832 pupils 
in Government and aided schools; a number which rose to 
1169 in 1871-72, notwithstanding the decrease in the number 
of schools' which is noticed above. ‘In 1872-73 the number of 
pupils amounted to 2206, or nearly double that of the preceding 
year. Besides these, there were in 1871-72 fifte^ private unaided 
schools, attended by loi pupils. According to the area of the 
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District, as returned by the Surveyor-General, and the population, as 
aa^certained by the Census of 1872, there was in 1872-73 one school 
to every 54*34 square miles, and to every 1 2,468 of the population ; 
the number of pupils at school being -i to every 570 of the popula- 
tion. Deducting the aided girls’ school, there was one school to every 
6297 males, and one scholar to every 286. In 1870-71 the amount 
of private contributions and fees towards the Government and 
aided schools in the Santdl Pargands amounted to ;^s85, 4s. ; in 
1871-72, to os. 8d.; and in 1872-73,10 ^1269, 7s. lod. 

The Government grant for education was raised from 791, is. 6d. 
in 1870-71; to ;£98 o, 19s. rod. in 1871-72; and, again, in 1872-73 
to £1224, 7s, 6d. The local population, therefore, in the last men- 
tioned year, defrayed nearly half the charge of the state schools, and 
the Government the other half. The total cost of education in 
Government and aided schools in the Santdl Pargands in 1872-73 
amounted to ;^249i, 6s. 2d., or an average cost o( £1, 2s. 7d. for 
each pupil No means exist for ascertaining the amount expended 
on private education. 

The following tables exhibit the Government and aided .schools of 
the Santdl Pargands in 1870-71, 1871-72, and 1872-73, the numbers 
and religion of pupils, and the cost borne by Government as 
well as that contributed from local sources. 1 lie returns ot the 
last two years are given to shew the extension of primary educa- 
tion since 1871, under the stimulus of Sir George Campbell’s 
reforms. 



Return of Government and Aided Schools in the SantAl ParganAs for 1870-71. 
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Comparative Statement, showing the Progress of Primary Education in the District of the SantXl 

ParganAs, for the Years 1871-72, and 1872-73. 
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Postal Statistics. — A considerable increase has taken place of 
late years in the use of the post-office by the people.. Between 
1861-62 and 1870-71, the number of letters received at the post- 
offices in the District of the Santal Pargands has nearly doubled ; the 
number of newspapers has increased by about sixteen per cent. ; and 
the number of books has more than trebled. The number of letters 
received has risen from 59,065 in 1861-62, to 100,616 in 1870-71 ; 
the total number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received, 
having increased from 67,539 to 112,064 in the same period. 
On the other hand the number of letters despatched from the 
District post offices decreased from 61,703 in 1861-62, to 53,849 
in 1865-66 ; and the total number of letters, newspapers, parcels, 
and books, from 63 016 in 1861-62, to 54,644 in 1865-66. No 
statistics are available for tlie number of letters, &c., despatched 
in 1870-71. The following table, showing the number of letters, 
newspapers, &c,, received at and despatched from the District post- 
offices, together with the postal receipts and expenditure for the 
years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled from a return spe 
cially furnished by the Director-General of Post-offices : — 


Postal Statistics of 1 he SantXl ParganAs, for the Years . 
1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71. 
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C u. 
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17S 4 0 

I s. D. 

1 24 1 1 8 

221 12 0 

jC S. D. 

207 19 .7 

250 14 0 
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Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes, the 
District of the Santdl Pargands is divided into the following four 
Sub-Districts : — (i) Nayd-Dumka, or Wr Sub-District ; (2) Rijmahdl 
Sub-District ; (.3) Deoghar Sub-District ; and (4) Goddd Sub-District. 
The population statistics are compiled from Statements lA. and iB., 
Appendix to the Census Report of 1872 ; the administrative figures 
are derived from the Special Report furnished by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and refer to the year 1870-71. 

(1) The NayA DumkA, or salr Sub-District, with the head- 
quarters of the District at Naya-Dumkd, contains an area of 1474 
square miles, with 2602 villages or townships, 50,376 houses, and a 
total population of 291,263 souls, of whom 140,121, or 481 per 
cent., are Hindus; 6362, or 2*2 per cent., are Muhammadans; 44 
Christians ; and 144,736, or 497 per cent., belong to other religions 
not separately classified. The proportion of males in the total popula- 
tion is 49'8 [)er cent. ; average number of j)er.sons per sipiarc mile, 
198 ; average number of villagtN i^r townships per s(iuare mile, 177 ; 
average number of persons per village or township, 112; average 
number of houses jjer square mile, 34 ; average number of i)ersons 
per house, 5'8. This Sub-District consists of the one Police Circle 
of Naya-Dumka. lii 1870-71, it contained one Magisterial ami 
Revenue Court, a General Police Force of 31 men, and a Village 
Watch or Rural Police of 530 men. The total separate cost of ad- 
ministration amounted to ^1641, 4s. Naya-Dumka has been the 
sadr ox headquarters Sub-ni.strict siiv'o 1855. 

(2) RAjmahAl SuH-DiSTRicr, established in 1856, contains a total 
area of 1343 square miles, 2302 \illages or townships, 67,835 houses, 
and a population of 332,194 souls. Of the total population of the 
Sub-District, 108,705, or 327 per cent., are Hindus; 31,911, or 96 
per cent., are Muhammadans ; 266, or *i per cent., are Christians ; 
and 191,312, or 57'6 per cent., belong to other denominations. 
The proportion of males in the total population is 49 4 tier < ent. 
Average density of the popuJation, 247 ])cr Mpiarc mile; average 
number of villages or townships, 17 1 per s<][Uare mile; average 
number of persons per village, 144 ; average number of houses per 
square mile, 51 ; average number of inmates jicr house, 4*9. Jhis 
Sub-District comprises the two Police Circles of Rdjmahdl ^and 
Pdkaur. In 1870-71 it contained three Magisterial and Revenue 
Courts, a General Police Force of 69 men, and a Village WaUh of 
305 men. The total separate cost of administration amounted to 
;£2765, 4 S. 
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(3) Deoghar SuB-DiSTftiCT, created in 1856, contains a total 
area of 1734 square miles, 3334 townships or villages, 57,854 houses, 
and a population of 342,390 souls. Of the total population, 
254,149, or 74*3 per cent, are Hindus ; 22,684, or 6*6 per cent, 
are Muhammadans; 73 Christians; and 65,484, or iq’i per cent, 
belong to other denominations not separately classified. The pro- 
portion of males in the total population is 50*7 per cent ; average 
density of population, 197 per square mile; average number of 
villages or townships* per square mile, i'92; average number of 
inhabitants per village, 103 ; average number of houses per square 
wiiie, 33 ; average number of inmates per house, 5*9. This Sub-Dis- 
trict contains the three Police Circles of Deoghar, Koron, and 
Jdmtdrd. In 1870-71 it contained four Magisterial and Revenue 
Courts, a General Police Force of 172 men, and a Village Watch of 
1326 men. The total separate cost of administration aniounted to 

-£■2073, 8 s. 

(4) Go.ddA Sub-District, established in 1856, contains a total 
area of 937 square miles, 1634 villages or townships, 54,439 houses, 
and a population of 293,440 souls. Of the total population, 147,235, 
or 50*2 per cent, are Hindus; 18,829,' or 6*4 per cent, are Mu-* 
hammadans ; 9 Christians ; 127,367, or 43*4 per cent, belong to 
other denominations not separately classified. The proportion of 
males in the total population is 50*0 per cent. Average density of 
the population, 313 per square mile ; averse number of villages or 
townships, 1*74 per square mile; average number of persons per 
village, 180; average number of houses per square mile, 58; ave- 
rage number of inmates per house, 5*4. This Sub-District consists 
of the one Police Circle of Goddd. In 1870-71 it contained one 
Magisterial and Revenue Court, a General Police Force 0132 men, 
and a Village Watch of 600 men. The total separate cost of ad- 
ministration amounted to ;£^i585, 2s. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of the Fiscal Divisions con- 
tained in the Santdl Pargands is compiled partly from the Board of 
Revenue’s Pargand Statistics, and partly from Captain Sherwill’s 
Revenue Survey Report of the Districts of Bhdgalpur and Blrbhdm. 
The area, amount of land revenue, and number of estates, are taken 
from the Board of Revenue’s Statistics. * 

(i). Ambar contains an area of 92,243 acres, or 144T3 square 
miles. It comprises 19 estates, 83 villages ; pays a Government land 
revenue of ;^932, 1 2s. This pargand^ lying to the south of Kdnkjol, 
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is bounded on the west by the Rdjmahdl hills, and on the east by 
the District of Murshiddbdd. It is a wild tract of land, more than 
one-half of the whole area being covered with jungle, ravines, 
rocks and hills, the latter out-liers of the Rdjmahdl hills. Towards 
the eastern boundary the soil is well occupied by rice cultivation, and 
numerous substantial villages of Bengalis. The principal products of 
ihtpargand are rice, mustard, Indian corn, khesdri^ sundri 

dye, and firewood. The only place of any note in the pargand. is 
Pdkaur. 

(2) . Barkop within the Government Khds mahdl or DAman-i-koh ; 
area not returned: 38 estates; Government land revenue, 
;^* 99 . 4 S. 

(3) . ChitAlia, a Government estate ; area not returned : land 
revenue, £1^1, 14s. 

(4) , DAman-i-koh, a Government estate ; area, 145,708 acres, or 
227*67 square miles: 10 estates; land revenue, ^1327. 

(5) . DhamsAin, area not returned: 14 estates; land revenue, 

2 S. 

(6) . JamIn, a Government estate ; area not returned : land 
revenue, £i()% 12s, 

(7) , Jamni Parna Paer ; area not returned : 20 estates ; land 
revenue, ;^i93, 4s. 

(8) . KanjiAla Bara, a Government estate ; area not returned : 
land revenue, ^456. 

{9). KanjialA ChhotA, a Government estate ; area not returned : 
land revenue, ;^3io, 6s. 

(10) . KAnkjol in part, a Government estate ; area not returned : 
land revenue, ;^io7, 12s. 

(11) . KumarpAl; area not returned: 24 estates; land revenue, 
;^ 99 .. 8 s. 

(ij). Kundahit Karea ; area, as given in the Birbhiim Survey 
Report, 260,064 acres, or 406*35 square miles, of which 102,272 
acres, or 159*80 square miles, were (1855) under cultivation, and 
iS7>79i acres, or 246*55 square miles, were uncultivated and uncul- 
tivable waste. The Board of Revenue’s Statistics do not show the 
area, number of estates, or land revenue. 

(13) . Madhuban ; area not returned : 10 estates; land revenue, 

£5S> 

(14) . ManieAiU; area not returned: 178 ertates; land revenue, 
£i 23», 14s. 
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(15) , Manjhua, a Government estate; area not returned: land 
revenue, los. 

(16) . Mauas; area not returned: ii estates; land revenue, 

£Z 2 y 4s. 

(17) . Pabbia TAluk ; area, as returned in the Bfrbhiim Revenue 
Survey Report, 114,643 acres, or 179*13 square miles; of which 
83,592 acres, or 130*61 square miles, were under cultivation, and 
31,051 acres, or 48*52 square miles, were uncultivated and uncul- 
tivable waste. Details of area and land revenue are not given in the 
Board’s Statistics. This is a small idluk lying to the south-east of 
SArath Deoghar. The principal productions are rice, mustard and 
surguftd. 

(18) . Paer; a Government estate; area not returned: land 
revenue, ;£399, 6S. 

(19) . Patsanda; area not returned: 80 estates; land revenue, 

(20) . SArath deoghar , area, as returned in the Bfrbhdm Revenue 
Survey Report, 713,167 acres, or 1114*32 square miles; of which 
351,165 acres, or 548*69 square miles, were under cultivation, and 
362,002 acres, or 565*63 square miles, were uncultivated and uncul- 
tivable waste. The Board’s Statistics do not show in detail the area 
and lard revenue. 

(21) . SultAnAbAd; area 187,475 acres, or 292*93 square miles: 
56 estates, 85 villages : land revenue, 1502, 8s. 

(22) . Sumarpal; area not returned : 52 estates; land revenue, 
^201, 4s. 

(23) . TegiAgarhi, a Government estate ; area not returned : land 
revenue, 8s. 

(24) . TiliAgarhi ; area not returned : ii estates; land revenue, 
£SAy i6s. 

Besides the foregoing, 8 other Fiscal Divisions not mentioned 
in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics are returned by the Deputy 
Commissioner — namely, Bahddurpur, Belpdtd, Hindwd, Godda, 
Amlumdtid, Pasdi, Muhammaddbdd, and Dari Mauleswar. All of 
these are mentioned in one or other of the Survey Reports ; but as 
I have no means of discovering what proportion of each Fiscal 
Division is situated within the Santdl Pargands, no detailed statistics 
are shown here. 

Medical Aspects of the DisTRiqr ; Climate.— Owing to its 
position as an outlying tract of counti*y between Bengal, Behar, and 
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the table-land of Chutid Ndgpur, the District of the Santil Pargan;is 
partakes in some measure of the climatic peculiarities of each of these 
three areas. Thus, the alluvial strip of country on the east of the 
District has the damp heat and moist soil characteristic of Bengal ; 
while the undulating and hilly portions of the entire District, from 
Deoghar on the one side to Rijniahal on the other, are swept by the 
hot westerly winds of Behar, and resemble in their rapid drainage 
and dry sub-soil the lower plateau of Chutbi Ndgpur. In this 
undulating country the winter months are very cool and the rains not 
oppressive; but the heat from the end of March to the middle of 
June is severe, and the hot westerly winds are extremely disagreeable. 
On the subject of the hot winds, the Revenue Surveyor says :■ - “ A 
spectator standing at mid-day during the hot weather in any of the 
pargands that lie to the eastward of the Rdjmahdl Hills, may dis- 
tinctly observe the termination of the hot winds and the commence- 
ment of the humid atmosphere of Bengal. 'J'he hot wind is seen on 
a level with the highest ])eaks of the Rdjmahdl Hills, whu h rise 
to 2000 feet, and up whose western flank it has been driven 
from the plains of Monghyr and Bhdgal[)ur; it is represented by a 
huge, yellowish-brown stratum of heated air, highly charged .with 
minute particles of dust, and pe<u!iarly ele< Iric. This bank or 
stratum extending to near the base of the Himdlaya mountains, never 
descends again, but, lifted up and there retained by the damj) atmos- 
phere of Bengal, is lost or cooled in the upper regions of the air. 
The mark of separation between the heated, electric, and dust- 
charged atmosphere of Western and ('entral India and the damp air 
of Bengal is so defined and so nearly stationary during the day, that 
its height, limits, and rate of progression are all capable of measure 
ment ” 

The Civil Surgeon merely returns the mean annual temperature 
of the year 1869 at 82 ‘2^^, and gives no detailed record of the 
varieties of temperature throughout the year. 'I'he following table, 
taken from Mr A. P. MacDonnell’s Report on the Fo(;d-(;rain 
Supply of Bengal and Behar, shows the average monthly rain- fall of 
the District, as deduced from observations taken at the three stations 
of Nayd Diimkd, Deoghar, and Rajmahdl : — 
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Table SHOWING the Average Monthly Rain-fall in the 
District of the SantAl ParganAs. 
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Of the climate of the Rdjmahdl hills, Dr Buchanan-Hamilton 
says : — “ The hills are nowhere of sufficient height to reduce the 
temperature of the air in any considerable degree ; and the reflection 
of the sun’s rays from their rocks, and the shelter from the winds 
that their forests afford, renders the part among the hills hotter than 
the plains, so that the mountaineers, when in the open country, com- 
plain much of cold, and the sepoys of the tribe are especially 
subject to rheumatism.” 

Endemic Diseases of the District. — The prevailing endemic 
diseases of the Santdl Pargands are intermittent and remittent fevers 
of the ordinary type, bowel complaints, ophthalmia, and skin diseases. 
Cases of hydrocele, scrotal tumour, elephantiasis, and leprosy are 
very common in the town of Deoghar. The jungle-clad hill tracts of 
Rdjmahdl are dangerously malarious during September and October, 
and are also most fatal to natives of the plains after the west winds 
begin to blow in March. So rapidly does this fever take effect, that 
thirty-four native subordinates died of it in March, in the first year 
when the Survey was at work in those hills ; and some others who 
recovered suffered severely afterwards from enlargement of the spleen. 
There are no swamps in any part of the Santdl Pargands except in 
the alluvial Strip to the east, nor has the drainage been interfered 
with in any way likely to generate miasma. The extirpation of 
forest, which has gone on very rapidly of late years, is said to have 
perceptibly enhanced the healthiness of the District 

Epidemics. — The two epidemic diseases which have broken out at 
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various times in the Santdl Pargands are small-pox and cholera, and 
these have for the most part been confined to the town of Deoghar. 
In 1865 epidemic small-pox occurred in Deoghar. The cause of the 
outbreak is not known, but the disease was spread largely in con- 
sequence of the practice of inoculation, and was still raging at llie 
time of the Sivardtri in February 1866. An extra force of 

police was then posted in the town, in order to prevent the numerous 
pilgrims from making a long stay and mixing with the residents of the 
place. Eventually the progress of the disease was arrestetl by exten- 
sive vaccination, and by prohibiting inoculation. 'I'he mortality is 
said to have been very great, but no precise returns of the number 
of deaths have been preserved. 

Three years afterwards, in the beginning of 1869, a serious attack 
of epidemic cholera broke out, which is said to have been brought 
into the town of Deoghar by some pilgrims from the north-west. The 
disease spread from the town into the neighbouring country. Although 
no record of deaths was kept, the number of persons attacked is 
estimated at 1500, of whom about one-half died. Patients were 
treated as far as possible in the dispensary at head(piartcrs, and 
native doctors were sent with supplies of cholera medic ines into the 
rural parts of tlie District. 

Vaccination is reported to be steadily gaining ground in the Dis- 
trict, although the people still have considerable laith in inoculation. 
As in the Chutid Nagpur Division, it has been observed that the 
aborigines are the most ready to accept the newpioce.ss. ''Phe head 
men of several villages in Rdjmahdl have applied of their own accord 
for the services of a Government vac cinator. Even in the neighbour- 
hood of Deoghar, where Plindu prejudice is strong, .some advance 
has been made in introducing vaccination ; the people seem to have 
discovered, not only that the new remedy costs them nothing, but 
that their children suffer less from it than they did from inoculation. 

Eatrs AS Causes of Disease. — Three great religious. gatherings 
are held at Deoghar during the year. The first, commencing with 
the full moon of the month of September, and lasting for three days; 
is attended by about 15,000 people. The second or Sripanchaml 
occurs in the month of February, and lasts for a week. The number of 
persons ordinarily present at this fair is estimated to range between 
8000 and 50,000. The third is the great festival of the Sivardtri in 
March, when about 100,000 persons assemble in Deoghar. It is at 
this time that epidemic cholera usually breaks out in the town, and 
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the civil surgeon states that on most occasions the outbreaks are 
traceable to the pilgrims. Minor fairs arc held at Sirsd, Lalghar, and 
Barhdi, but they do not in any way act ns centres for disseminating 
disease, arjd need not be mentioned in detail. Brass and bell-metal 
utensils, stone-ware, cloths of various kinds, raw cotton, and cocoons 
of tasar silk, are the principal articles of commerce brought to the 
fairs for sale. 

Vital Statistics. — There are four selected areas, two urban and 
two rural, in the Santdl Pargands, for the collection of vital statistics. 
The urban area of Naya Dumkd contains a total population of 
11,193, of whom 5659 are males and 5534 females; while that of 
Pdjmahdl contains 8090 persons, being 3843 males and 4247 females. 
The agency employed to register deaths is not reported. The returns 
are checked, by observing the number of bodies brought to burial 
grounds and places of cremation. In 1873, ^9° deaths were reported 
from the two urban areas, showing a death-rate of 3 5 *7 8 per thousand 
of the i)opulation. The. Sanitary Commissioner considers the regis- 
tration to have been good throughout. The larger of the two rural 
areas, Barhdit in the central valley of the Ddman-i-koh, contains 
6173 males and 5986 females, the total population being 12,159; 
and the smaller area, Pdkaur,^a station on the Loop Line, has a tojal 
population of 10,257 persons, or 5059 males and 5198 females. In 
1873, 414 deaths were reported from the two rural areas, showing a 
death-rate of i8'46 per thousand. The Sanitary Commissioner 
thinks that the registration was defective, especially as regards female 
deaths. From the combined urban and rural areas of the District 
1 104 deaths were reported in 1873, showing a death-rate of 26*47 
thousand. 

General Conservancy : Town Sanitation, etc.— In a fore- 
going portion of this Account, I have noticed that the town of Deo- 
ghar is the only municipality in the Santdl Pargands. During 1873, 
the sum of ;£i42, 6s. 3d., or 81*03 per cent, of the total municipal 
revenue, was expended on imj movements, of which ;£^74, 14s. 7d., 
or 42*54 per cent., was devoted to conservancy, and ^{^67, iis. 8d., 
or 38*49 per cent., to opening up fresh roads. 

Charitable Dispensaries. — In 1872, there were four charitable 
dispensaries in the Santdl Pargands — at Deoghar, Pdjmahdl, Goddd, 
and Dumkd. The following brief account of each is condensed from 
the Report on the Charitable Dispensaries under the Government of 
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Bengal for 1872. A table showing the comparative statistics of the 
relief given is printed at the end of the list. 

( 1 ) Deogh AR Dispensary was established in 1 864. No epidemic 
prevailed during the year. A few cases of cholera occurred in Decem- 
ber. The death-rate continues {1872) high (23*3 against 23*6 in the 
previous year). The Civil Surgeon states that this is caused by the 
greater number of the patients admitted being pilgrims suffering from 
dianhcea, dysentery, sloughing ulcers, &c. The financial condition 
of the dispensary is good. There is an investment of £200^ yield- 
ing jQio per annum. During 1872, the sum of ;£56, i8s. was 
collected as subscriptions and donations from private sources. The 
total income of the institution in 1872 amounted to ;£i68, i8s., and 
the expenditure to ^£151, 2s., leaving a cash balance in hand of 
;^i7, 1 6s. In-door patients, total cases treated, 120; recovered 
or relieved, 72; died, 28, or 23-33 per cent, of the total cases j 
average daily number of sick, 3-42. Out-door patients, total number 
treated, 1530 : the average daily attendance at the dispensary being 
32-64. 

(2) The RXjmahAl Dispensary, which was established in May 

1865, has lately been removed to a new building, an old Muham- 
madan mosque, which has been given, rent-free, by the East Indian 
Railway Company. It is well and conveniently situated, can 
accommodate 24 patients in three wards,, and is well jjrovidcd with 
isolation-wards, outhouses, &c. The attendance has fallen off some- 
what, owing, it is said, to a healthy year. During 1872, the sum of 
;^25, los. was collected as subscriptions and {private donations. The 
total income of the year amounted to ^43» *os., and the expenditure 
to 4s. In-door patients: total cases treated, 145 ; recovered 

or relieved, 99; died, 28, or 19-31 per cent, of the total cases; 
average daily number of sick, 7-1 r. The number of out-door patients 
treated was 1199, the average daily attendance being 13-63. 

(3) The Dumka Branch Dispensary, which was e.stablished in 
1865, has been removed to the new dis])ensary building, which has 
five wards, and can accommodate about 24 patients. During 1872, 
the sum of ^125, 14s. was collected as subscriptions and private 
donations. The total income of the year amounted tO;^i4i, 16s,, 
and the expenditure to ;;^95, i6s., leaving a cash balance in hand of 
^46. There’is a sum of £100 invested. In-door patients : total 
cases treated, 36 ; recovered or relieved, 32 ; daily average number 
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of sick, 1*40. The number of out-door patients treated was 1257, 
the average daily attendance being 13*27, 

(4) The GoddA Branch Dispensary was established in 1865. 
A handsome and commodious building is now (1872) being erected, 
for which 168, 6s. was expended during the year. The dispensary 
is well supported. During 1872, thesum of ;^i55, 2s. was collected 
as subscriptions and private donations. The total income of the 
year amounted to ;£i69, i6s., and the expenditure to ;£229, 8s. 
In-door patients: total cases treated, 43; recovered or relieved, 
26; died, 5, or ir62 per cent, of the total cases; daily average 
number of sick, 3*00. The number of out-door patients treated 
was 676, the average daily attendance being ii-6o. 
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Fibres, Santdl Pargands, 337. 

Fisheries in the Santdl Pargands, 270. 

Fiscal Divisions. See Paroands. 

Fishing Castes and Communities, Bha- 
galpur, 73 ; Santdl Pargands, 321. 

Floods in Bhdgalpur, 173-176. 

Flute-playing among the Santdls, 314. 

Food of the People, Bhagalpur, iii. 

Foreign Landlords, Santal Parganas, 351, 
352- 

Forests, Bhdgalpur, 34 38 ; Santdl Par- 
gands, 272. 

Forest Protlucts. 5’^^' Jungle. 

Fruit-Trees, Bhdgalpur, 12 1 -124. 

Funeral Ceremonies of the Paharias, 
298 ; of the Mdl Paharias, 301 ; of the 
Santdls, 318, 319. 

Furniture of the People, Santal Par- 

1 gands, 332. 


G 

Game laws of the Paharias, Santdl Par- 
gands, 292 

Games. See Amusements, 

Ganges river, 24, 25, 268, 269. ^ 

Gaupdrd village, Santal Parganas, 295- 
Gaur Brdhmans in Bhdgalpur, 55 
Geological formations,. Blugalpur, 38-40; 

Santdl Parganas, 266, 267. 

Ghaibnath Siva, Temple of the, at Sul- 
tanganj, 86. ^ 

Ghdtwdl caste in the Santal Parganas, 
282, 319. 

Ghiigri river, 29. 

Girls schooD in Bhagalpur, 229, 233, 
234 ; in the Santal Pargands, 372, 373. 
Godids in Bhdgalpur, 68 ; in the Santal 
Pargands, '283, 320. 

Godda Sub-District, Santdl Pargands, 

274» 277, 375- „ ^ . . 

Godda f/idnd, Santal Parganas, 363. 
Green crops, Bhdgalpur, 120, 12 r; San- 
idl Pargands, 337. 

Gumdni river, 268, 269. 

GitindifUdsy or bailiffs in Bhdgalpur, 106. 


H 

Hajjdm caste, Bhdgalpur, 68, 69. 
\Uxi\sx!X par^and, Bhdgalpur, 155, 247. 
Ilazar Tuki pargand, Bhdgalpuc, 154, 
247. 

Hill Assembly, Mr Cleveland’s, 306-308. 
Hill passes in the Santdl Pargands, 268. 
Hills of the Santdl Pargands, 267, 268. 
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Hindu population of BhAgalpur, 47, 77 ; 
of the Santil Pargands, 278, 279, 321/ 
322. 

Hiranyakaship, the Titan, 100, loi. 

History, Administrative. Administra- 
tive. 

Holdings, Size of. See Cultivators, Con- 
dition of. 

Houses, Number of, Bhagalpur, 46 ; 
Santdl Parganas, 276, 277. 

Houses of the people. See Dwellings. 

Hunting oapeditions of the Santdls, ^16, 
3 ’ 7 - 

Husbandmen. .SVc Cultivators. 


Jains in Bhigalput, 83, 87. 

Jamin, fiscal division in the Santal Par- 

377. 

Jamni Pama Pacr, fiscal division in the 

Santal Pargands, 377. 

Jamtara Sub-Division, Santdl Porgands, 

274^ 277. 

Jamtiira village and //idpui, Santdl Par 
gan.ds, 277, 352, 363. ^ 

Jungle pioducts, Bhagalpur, 34-38 ; 

Santdl Pargands, 272, 273. 
Jurisdictions, Bhdgalpur, 18-22; Santdl 
Pargan.i^, 266. 

Jute cultivation in the Santdl Pargonds, 
337 - 


I 


Idiots, number of, Bhagalpur, 47; 

Santal Pargands, 280, 

//(irds, or leases, in Bhagalpur, 14 1, 147 - 
Immigration. .Sir hhiugtalion. 
Implements of Agriculture. See Agricul- 
tuial. 

Imports. .SVt’ rommercc. 

Incomes and Income lax, Bhagalpur, 
192-194; Sant.il I’aigands, 361- 
Indigenous ding'*. Diugs. 

Indigo factories, Bhagalpur, 20. 

Indigo cultivation and manufatlure, 
Bhiigalpiti, 180; Santal Paig-anas, 

Infirmsf^ Number of, Bhagalpui, 47 ; 

Santal Parganas, 280. 

Insanes, Number of, Bhagalpur, 47; 

Santal Parganas, 280. ^ 

Insurrection of 1854, Santal, 310. 
Inteiest. i'ee Capital, 

Inlciest, Places of, Santal 1 aiganas, j-J- 
• 329. 

Inundations. .S'^r bloods. 

Invalid m Bhagalpur, 13b, > 39 , 

147. , 

Iron in Bluigalpur, 40, 241 ; m the 
Santal Paiganas, 272, 354. 

Irrigation, Bhagalpui, 26, 32, 33 1 ^anla 
Parganas, 345, 346. 


J- 


Jagdi'spur railway station, Santal I ai 

lahangira/^i//'.^fr«din Bhagalpur, 247, 248. 
Jail manufactures, lilidgaipur, 224, 225 
Sant.al Parganas, 369, 370. 

Tad mortality in Bhagalpnp 216 220 
Jail statistics, (lencral, Bliagalpur, 


f ‘samil in .50. 


K. 

Kabkhand patxnud in Bhagalpur, 248. 
Kahaig.aon. .Vcc Colgong. 

Kamaliikhand marl, in Bhagalpur, 19!. 
Kam.iiganj, thdnd in Bhagalpur, 213- 
Kanaujiya llrahmans. Sec Kaiiy.iknbya. 
Kanjidlu Baia, fiscal division in the 
Sanl.dl Paiganas, 377. 

Kanji.dl.i ( hhol.i, list.d division in the 
Santal Paigan.is, 377. 

Kankjol, fiscal division in the Santdl 

P.irgan.iN 377',. 

Kany.ikubya, 01 K.inaiijiya Biahm.ins in 
Bh.ig.dpui, 54, 55. . . r I j. 

Kaihaib.iri, coalfichl in H.a/aiib.igh dis- 
trict, 353. 

Karn.igaih lull, Bh.agalpur, 83, 84. 

Kalna livei, 28. 

Katuiiya tiuiud, Bhagalpur, 46, 213, 23S. 
Kayasth cash m Bh.ig.dpur, 63, b.\ ; m 
the S.xntal P.ugan.i^ ^ly. 

Khandault, village m Bh.agalpui, 94- 
Khainiaiar lailw.ty station, Santal Pai- 
ganas, 352. • 1 

Khaivv.'iis, an aboiigiiial tidjc in l»liagal- 
pui, 49, 5 ^- 

A7l<l^ mulidh, or CovernmeiU estates, 
lihagal[iur, 1 ;8, 147- 
Khatri caste m Bh4.g.ilpui, 62, 63. 

Kheihi ni Pdiagalpur, 2i^8. 

Ivisheiiganj village and tlubid^ Bhagalpur, 

46, Oh 213. 2 ;8. . , 

Kols, an aboHgiiial tube, Santal Parganas, 
2^^ 2S7, 

Koron town .md tJuind, Santal I’arganAs, 
' 277 322, 3 ^ 3 - 

! Koskira village, Santdl Parganas, 270, 
kshattiiya caste in Bbi^galpur, 61, 62. 


225 
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Kumribid town, Santal P^rganas, . 322, 

354. , 

Kumarpal, fiscal division in the SantAl 
ParganAs, 37^. 

Kundahit Karei, fiscal division in the 
I ' Santil Parganas, 377. 

Ktindhit town, Santal Parganas, 322. 
Kvisi river, 29. 


L 

Labourers, Day, Santal Patganis, 344, 
345 ; 

Lagwa hill, Santal Parganas, 267. 

Ldkkirdj^ or rent-free tenures, Bhigalpur, 

143, 144, H 7 -I 49 . 

Landless labouring classes, Santil Par- 
ganas, 344, 345. 

Land Measures, Bhagalpur, 134; Santal 
Pargands, 344. 

Land, Rent of. See Rent. 

Land Revenue, Bhagalpur, 198, 199;. 
Santdl Pargunas, 362. 

Land, Spare, Santal Parganas, 345. 

Land-Tenures in Bhagalpur— ZrtwMff*/ 
estates, 135, 136 ; miscellaneous zam- 
inddrl tenures, 136, 137 ; temporarily 
settled estates, 137, 138 ; Government 
estates, 138 ; invalid jAglrs, 138, 139; 
subordinate uncler-lenurcs, 139-142; 
cultivating tenures, 142, 143 ; rent-free 
tenures, 143, 144 ; service tenures, 144- 
146 ; list of tenures, 147- 149. 

Language of the Paharids, 302. 

Lepers, Number of, Bhagalpur, 47 ; San- 
tdl Pargands, 280, 

Lokhanpur, par^and^ Bhdgalpur, 154, 
248. 

ixjkmdnpur, thAmi in Bhdgalpur, 213, 237. 

Long-stemmed rice. See Rice. 

Loraii river, 28. 

Loss of life by drowning, wild beasts, and 
snake bite. See Deaths. 

Low castes in Bhdgalpur, 73-77, 

Lurik, The ballad of, 87-89. 

M 

Madahpurd Sub-division, Bhdgalpur, 46, 
126, 152, 153, 238. 

Madahpurd, town and thdnA^ Bhdgalpur, 
46, 87, 213, 228. 

Madhuban, fiscal division in the Santdl 
Pargandi 377. 

Madhupur . railway station, Santal Par- 
gand^ 352. 

Mahdpatra Brdhmansin Bhagalpur, 59, 6o« 


Mahdrdjpur railway station, Santdl Par- 
gand.s, 352. 

Mahessi, village in Bliagalpur, 95. 

Mahudsarhi range, Santdl Pargdnas, 267. 

Maithild Brahmans in Bhdgalpur, 55, 56. 

Mdlairs. See Pahdrias. 

Male' . See Sex. 

Malhati town, Santdl Pargands, 322. 

Malm'gopdl par^^anA^ Bhdgalpur, 155, 
248. 

Mdl Paharids, a tribe of Pahdrias, q.'v. 

Mammalia of Bhdgalpur, 40-43, 

Manas, fiscal division in the Santal Par- 
gands, 378. 

Mandats^ village hea ' ■ en in Bhagalpur, 
108, 109. 

Mandargiri, a sacred mountain in Bhagal- 
pur, 95-102. 

Manihari, fiscal division in the Santdl 
Pargands, 377. 

MAnjhlsy or village heads, in the Santal 
Pargands, 329, 330. 

Manjhud, fiscal division in the Santdl 
Pargands, 378. 

Manufactures, Bhdgalpur, 180, i8i ; San- 
tdl Pargands, 354. 

Manure, Santdl .Parganas, 345. 

Marriage ceremonies of the Pahdrids, 297, 
298 ; of the Mdl Pahdrids, 301 ; of the 
Santdls, 315, 316. 

Marsh products, Santdl Pargands, 270. 

Marwaris in Bhagalpur, 65 ; in the Santal 
Pargands, 319, 320. 

Material condition of the people. See 
(.’ondition. 

Mathura or Chaubi Brahmans in Bhagal- 
pur, 58, 59. 

Ma^urui-kala. See Bfr Bandh. 

Measures. See Weights. 

Medical aspects, Bhagalpur, 220-223, 250- 
255 ; Santdl Pargands, 378-385. 

Medical Charities. See Dispensaries. 

Meteorological statistics, Bhagalpur, 251 ; 
Santdl Parganas, 379, 380. 

Military expedition against the Pahdrids 
in 1772, 303, 304. 

Minerals, Bhdgalpur, 38-40 ; Santdl Par- 
gands, 272, 352, 353. 

Mineral springs in the Santdl Pargands, 
272. 

Missionary efforts in Bhagalpur, 234 ; in 
th* Santdl Pargands, 322. 

Mohag^d mart, Santdl Pargands, 354. 

Moral river, 269. 

Mori peak in the Santdl Pargands, 267. 

Mortality. S« Vital Statistics. 

Motijharnd waterfall, Santdl Parganas, 
271 

Mountains*, Hills. 
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Muhammadans, in Bhigalpur, 47, 77, 78 ; 
in the Santal Pargarm, 278, 279, 321, 
322. 

MukarraH istimrdHXsitiA tenures, Bhigal- 
pur, 139, 140, 147. 

Municipalities, Bhigalpur, 8o-86 ; Santil 
Parganis, 322 

Municipal Police. See Police. 

Murliganj, mart in Bhigalpur, 93, 199, 191. 
Musalmins. See Muhammadans. 

Music among the Santils, 314. 

Musical instruments, Bhi^lpur, 112-115; 

Santil Parganis, 314. 

Mustard. Oil-seeds. 


N 

Naiyis, an aboriginal class in the Santil 
Parganis, 287. 

Nakdl system of rent-collecting in Bhi- 
ralpur, 156. 

Narldigar pargand, Bhigalpur, l^, 248, 
249. 

Nithnagar police outpost, Bhigalpur, 213. 
Native Christians. See Christians. 

Nats, an aboriginal tribe in the Santil 
Parganis, 287, 288. 

Natural calamities, Bhig.ilpur, 160-173; 

Santal Parganis, 346-351. 

Nayi Dumka sub-district, Santil Par- 
gands, 274, 277, 375. . ^ 

Nayi Dumki town, administratTfe head- 
quarters of the Santil Parganis, 26^, 

Nep^l, Trade between Bhigalpur and, 191* 
Nisankpur Kurd pargandy Bhigalpur, 
152, 249, 250. 

Non-Kcgulation System, Onpnof, 362. 
Nunihit mart, .Santil Parganas, 322, 354. 

o 

Oil-seeds in the Santil Parganis, 337. 
Ornaments worn by the people, Bhigal- 
pur, no; Santil Parganas, 296, 297, 
318. 

Oodynullah. See Udhanild. 

Oswals, a heretical sect in Bhigalpur, 82, 

83- 

Oul-tum of crops, Bhigalpur, 124-129; 
Santil Parganis, 339 - 34 *- 

P 

Pabbid Tiluk, fiscal division in the Santil 
Parganis, 378. 
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Pacification of the Pah'iriis, Captain 
Brown’s scheme for the, (a.d. 1778), 

304- 

Paer, fiscal division in the Santil Par- 
ganis. 378. 

Pahiriis, an aboriginal tribe in the S.nn 
til Parganas, 280-282 ; their origin, 
288, 289 ; government, 289, 290 ; mo- 
ral code, 290, 291 ; religion, 291-294 ; 
manners and customs, 294-296 ; physi- 
cal appearance, &c., 296, 297 ; marriage 
ceremonies, &r., 297, 208 ; funeral 
ceremonies, 298 ; the Mil Pahiriis, 
298-302 I under Brifish rule, 302-308. 

Pikaut ratlway station, .Santil Parganis, 

Palaur subdivision, .Santil Parganis, 274, 
277. 

PartchdyatSy Santil Parganis, 330. 

Pinchpahir hill, Santil P.nrganAs, 2O8. 

of Bhigalpur, 239-251 ; of San- 
til Parganas, 376 378. 

Parmeswarpur thdnd in Bhigalpur, 213, 

Farvati, mart in Bhigalpur, 191. 

Parwin river, 27, 28. 

Pasturages, .Santil P.nrganis, 273. 

Pithdrgama marl, Santil Pargani-s, 354. 

Pathsdtds. Ste Kdiicational! 

Patsand.i, fiscal division in the Santil 
Parganis, 378. 

Patwdrli in Hhdgalnur, 106, 107.’ 

Pea.santry. See Cultivators. 

Pilgrimage, Places of, Bh.igalpur, 95-102; 
Santil I’arganis, 323 325. 

Pipra, village in Bhigalpur, 95. 

Pirpainti, railway station, 184-186; jxilicc 
outpost, 213. 

Police circles of Bhigalpur, 46, 213 ; of 
the Santil Parganis, 363. 

Police, Municipal, Bhigalpur, 205 ; San- 
til I’arganis, 364. 

Police, Kuial, Bhigalpiirf 205-212 ; San- 
til I'arganas, 364, 365. 

I’ohcc Statistics, (Icncial, Bhigalpur, 
204 214 ; Santal Parganis, 363-368. 

Police, Working of the. See Criminal 
statistics. 

Political Divisions. .SVv Administrative. 

Population, Bhigalpur— h:arly estimates, 
44, 45 Census of 1872 and its results, 
45-47 ; density of, 45, 46 ; according 
to sex, religion, and age, 47 ; ethnical 
division of, 47-51 ; religious division 
of, 77, 78; divhion of, into town and 
country, 78 80 : Santil Parganis— The 
Cemus of 7872 and its results, 273- 
277; density of, 278; according to 
sex and age, 278-280; ethnical divisioD 

B 
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Population— Continued. 
of, 280-284 ; aboriginal, 284-319 ; re- 
ligious division of, 321, 322; division 
of, into town and country, 322, 323. 

Postal Statistics, Bhdgalpur, 236, 237 ; 
Santal Pargands, 374. 

Fi*atapganj, niart and thdnd^ Bhdgalpur, 
46, 94, 190, 191, 213 - 

Prices. See Wages. 

Primary Education . — See Educational. 

I’rotection to person and property. See 
Courts. 

Pulses, Santal Pargands, 337. 


R 


Kailway, East Indian, Santal Pargands, 

352. 

Railway traffic in Bhdgalpur, 184-187, 
191 ; in the Santdl Pargands, 356, 360. 
Rainfall in Bhdgalpur, 251; in the 
Santdl Pargands, 380. 

Kaibhars. See Bhars. 

Rdjniahdl hills, Santdl Pargands, 266, 
267. 

Kdjmahdl sub-district, Santdl Pargands, 

274. 277. hS- , o 

Rdjniahdl town and mart, Santdl Par- 
gands, 270, 325-329, 352 , 354, 363. 
Rabnits in Bhdgalpur, 63 ; in the Santal 
Pargands, 319. 

Rayati^ or cultivating tenures in Bhdgal 
. pur, 142, 143, 147. 

Regulation 1 . of 1796, iVc-Hill Assembly. 
Keligion of the Santdls, 312, 313. 
Religious divisions of the people, Bhagai- 
pur, 47, 77 , 78; .Sanldl Pargands, 321, 


Rent-free estates. See LdkhirAj, | 

Rent of land. Rates of, Bhdgalpur, 151- 1 
155 ; Santal Pargands, 334, 335. 
Rent-Law of Bengal, Operation of the, 1 
in Bhdgalpur, 204 ; in the Santal Par- ^ 
gands, 341, 342, 345. 363. , , 

Kents, Mode of collecting, in Bhagalpur, 
156-158. 

Reptiles of Bhagalpur, 

Revenue and Expenditure, Bhdgalpur, 
194-200; Santdl Pargands, 362, 363. 
Rice crops and cultivation, Bhagalpur, 
116-1 18; Santdl Pargands, 335 337. 
Rice. Ix)ng-stemmed, Bhdgalpur, 117 ; 

: 5 antdl Pargands, 270, 335. 

Rice plant, Names of, at different stages, 
Santdl Pargands, 336. 

Rice, Preparations of, Santdl Parganas, 

336, 337. 


Rice, Varieties of, Bhdnlpor, 117 ; 

Santdl Pargands, 335, 336. 

River Traffic, Bhdgamur, 187-191 ; Santdl 
Pargands, 270, 3 Su 3 fe. 

Rivers of Bhd^lpur, 24-30 ; of the 
Santdl Parganas, 268, 269. 

Roads, Bhdgalpur, 176-179; Santdl Par- 
gands, 352. 

Rohini town, Santdl Pargands, 322, 354. 
Rotation of crops, Santdl Pargands, 345. 
Ruins. See Antiiiuities. 

Rural Police. See Police (Rural). 


s 

Sacrifices among the Santdls, 312, 313. 

Sadr Sub-Division, Bhagalpur, 46, 126, 
127, 152, 237, 238. „ „ 

vSdhibganj town and mart, Santal Par- 
ganas, 270, 352, 354, 355. 

Sahrlii par^amiy Bhdgalpur, I $3, I 54 » 
250. 

Sakadwfpi Brdhmans in Bhdgalpur, 56- 

58 - 

San^^i-ddlAny or stone hall, palace in 
Rdjmahdl, 326, 327. 

Sanitation in the Santdl Pargands, '3S3. 

Sdnkhkund, spring in Bhdgalpur, 99, 100. 

Santdl insurrection of 1854, 310. 

Santdls in Bhdgalpur, 49, 52; in the 
• Santdl Pargands, 281, 282, 308; his- 
tory of the, 308-310; .-.igratoiy habit.s, 
310, 31 1 ; physiognomy, 311; tribal 
divisions, 31 1, 312; village polity, 
fe>tivals and religion, 3 12-3 14 ; .social 
cusloni.s, 314; music and dances, 314, 
315 ; marriage ceremonies, 315, 316; 
hunting cxjK'ditions, 316, 317 ; dres.s, 
317, 318; funeral ceremonies, 318, 
3 * 9 - . 

Santal Parganas, Tiif— 

(leographical Situation, Area, and 
Boundaries, 265 ; Jurisdictions, 266 ; 
General Aspect, 266, 267 ; Hill Sys- 
tem, 267, 268 ; River System, 268, 
269 ; Alluvion and Diluvion, 269 ; 
Deaths by Drowning, 270; Villages 
Living by River I raffic, 270 ; Fisheries 
and l.incs of Drainage, 270 ; Water- 
falls, 270, 271; Caves and Mineral 
Springs, 271, 272; Minerals, 272; 
Forests and Jungle Products, 272, 273 ; 
Fcrie Natur.vC 273 ; Population- 
Census of 1872 and its Results, 273- 
277 ; Density of the Population, 278 ; 
Classification according to Sex and 
Age, 278-280; Infirmities 280; Eth- 
nical Division of the People, 280-284 ; 
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Santal Parganas— 

Aboriginal Tribes (detailed accounts of 
the Paharias, Sant&ls, &c.)i 284*319; 
Kmigratiun and Immigration, 319 ; 
List of Castes, 319-32 1; Religious 
Division of the Peqplc, 321, 322; 
Division into Town and Country, 322, 
323; Places, of Interest, 323-329; 
Village Institutions and Officials, 329, 
330; Material Condition of the People- 
Dress, Dwellings, Food, &c., 330-332 ; 
Agriculture — Soils and Classes of I^nd, 
333-335 ; Rice Crops and Cultivation, 
335-337 ; Other Crops, 337, 338 ; Silk, 
338, 339 ; Area and Out-turn of Crops, 
339-341; Condition of the Peasantry, 
341, 342 ; Domestic Animals, 342 ; 
Agricultural Implements, 342 ; Wages 
and Prices, 342, 343 ; Weights and 
Measures, 344 ; Landless Day-Labour- 
ers, 344, 345 ; Rotation of Crops, 345 ; 
Operation of the Rent-Law of Bengal, 
345 ; Manure and Irrigation, 345, 346 ; 
'I'he Famines of 1866 and 1874 ^ 
affected the Santal Pargands, 34 t>- 35 D 
Foreign and Absentee Landholders, 351, 
352 ; Roads anti Railways, 352 ; Mines 
and Quarries, 352, 353 ; Coal-Fields, 
353, 354; Manufacluios, 354; I'rade 
and Commerce, 354 * 3 ^ 5 Capital and 
Interest, 360, 361; Income and In- 
come-Tax, 361; Administrative His- 
tory, 361, 362 ; Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, 363 ; Civil and Criminal Courts, 
363 ; Police, Criminal, and Jail Sta- 
tistics, 363-370 ; Etlucational Statistics, 
370-373 ; .Postal Statistics, 374 ; Ad 
ministrative Divisions, 375 * 376 ; hiscal 
Divisions, 376-378 ; Medical and Mete- 
orological-Climate, Temjierature, and 
Rainfall, 378-380 ; Epidemic and En- 
demic Diseases, 3fe, 381; Vaccination, 
381; Fairs as Causes of Disease, 381, 
382 ; Vital Statistics, 382 ; General 
Conservancy and Town Sanitation, 
382 ; Charitable Dispensaries, 382-385. 
Sardiahit town, Santal Pargands, 322. 
Sarath Deoghar, fiscal division in the 
Santal Pargands, 378. 

Saradrs, or village chiefs, Santal lar- 
gands, 330. 

Sdrwd town, Santal Parranas, 322. 
Sathidri Bhdgalpur, 1 54, 250. 
Sat Santdls. S^e Santdls. 

Schools. A*- Educational. 

Sendgdrsa peak in the Santal Parganas, 

S^L land tenures, Bhigalpur, 

147 - 


Settlement, Permanent, in Rhdgalpur, 21. 
Sex, Population classified according to, 
Bhdgalpur, 47; Santal Poiganis, 278, 
279, 

Shdhkund, p<:>iice outpost in Bhdgalpur, 

Siliganj, mart in Bkigalpur, 191. 

Silk cultivation, Santdl Parganas, 338, 
339- 

Silver ore in the Santal Paigands, 272. 
Simuna village, Santdl Pargands, 295. 
Singanmdt, peak in the Santdl Pargands 
267. 

Singheswarthdn, village in Bhdgalpur, 
Elephant fair at, 93, 94. 

Sinhpur village, Sauldl Pargands, 271. 

Sir Gddi cave, Santdl Pargands, 271, 
272. 

Sitdkund tank, Bhdgalpur, 99. 

Sivardtri festival, Santdl Pargands, 381, 
382. 

Sire of holdings. Stt Cultivators, Con- 
dition of. 

Small-pox in the Santdl Pargands, 381. 
Snake -bite. See Deaths. 

Snakes. See Reptiles. 

Soils, Bhdgalpur, 149- *5> > Santdl Par- 
gandfi, 333* 334- . , 

Songtiya, police outpost in Bhagaipur, 

213. 

Spare I.and. See l.and. 

Springs, Mineral, in the Santdl Pargands, 
272. 

Sripamhami festival, Santdl Pargan.dh, 
381. 

Sub-districts of the Santdl Pargands, 274, 
275. 

Sul)-divi>i(mal adininUtr.ation. See Ad 
min isl native. , 

Sub-division of property in Bhagalpui, 
200, 201. 

Sudra castes in Bhdgalpur, 66-73. 
Sugar-Cane cultivation in the Santal 
Pargands. m 33 '^- . 

Sultandbad, fiscal division in the .Saotai 
Pargands, 378. . ^ 

Sultdnganj, town in Bhagaipur, 46, 86, 

Sumarpil fiscal division in the Santdl 
Pargands, 378. . . 

Supul Suljdivision, Bhagaipur, 46, 125, 

Supul' vdlage^and Mi/W, Bhdgalpui, 46, 

92, 93* ^* 3 * 239 - 

T 
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Tint! caste in Bh&galpnr, 72. 

Tdsar silk cultivation and manufacture in 
Bhi^pur, 35. 36, 180, 181 ; in the 
Santdl Parganis, 338, 339. 

Tax, Income. See Incomes. 

Temperature, Santil Parranis, 379. 

Temples, etc., in Bhigalpur, 82*84, $6, 
99 t 105 ; in the SantiJ Paig^aais, 
271, 272, 323. 

Tenures. See Mind. 

Thdnds. See Police Circles. 

Tigers in Bh&galpur, 41, 42. 

Tiliiigarhi, fiscal division in the Saotil 
Parganis, 378. 

TUii^rhi pass, Santil Parganis, 268. 

Tilji!^ river, 25, 26. . 

TUlage, Bhi^lpur, Ricedrops and cultiva- 
tion, ii6*iib; othei cereals, 118-120; 
green crops and vegetables, 120, 12 1 ; 
fruit-trees, 121-124 ; cultivated area and 

, out-turn of crops, 124-1 29; implements, 

‘ 1 30: Santil Parganis, Soils and classes 
of land, 333-335 ; rice crops and culti- 
vation, 335-337 ; other cereals, 337 ; 
ulses, green crops, oil-seeds, and 
337 i miscellaneous crops, 337, 
338 ; silk, 338, 339 ; cultivated area and 
out-turn of crops, 339-341 ; imple- 
ments, 342 ; rotation of crops, 345 ; 
irrigation and manure, 345, 346. 

Tobacco in Bhi^lpur^ 20, 180. 

Towns of Bhigupur, 78-95 ; of the San- 
til Paipinis, 322-329. 

Trade. See Commerce. 

Trees. See Forests. 

Tribal divisions of the Santils, 31 1, 312. 

Tribes of Brihoians. See Brilunans. 

Tribes of Mil Pahiriis, 30a 

u 

Udhanili (Oodynullah) village, Santil 
Paiganis, 329. 


Umirpur village and ikdndt Bhigalpur, 
46, 91, 92, 21^ 238. 

Urions. .SVr Dhinjg;ars. 

Utarkhand pargandl Bhigalpur, 155, 25a 


V 

Vaccination in Bhi^pur, 255, 256 ; in 
the Santil Parganis, 381. 

Vagabond castes, Bhi^lpur, 73-77. 

Varieties of rice. Ar Rice. 

V^etables, Bhigalpur, 120, 121. 

Villages, Number of, Bhigrlpur, 46 ; San- 
til Parganis, 277, 329, 330. 

Villa^ officials and involutions, Bhi- 
galpur, 105-109-; Santil Parganis, 
312. 3 * 3 - 

Village watch. See Police (Rural). 

Vidmu Paduka, a Jain place of worship 
in Bhi^pur, 83. 

Vital Statistics, Santil Parganis, 382. 


w 

Wages and Prices, Bhigalpur, 131; 132 ; 

Santil Parganis, 342, 343. 
Wasila/cr^amf, Bhi^lpur, 154, 25 1. 
Waste land. See Land (Spare). 
Water-falls in the Santil Parganis, 270, 
271. 

Weights and Measures, Bhigalpur, 132- 
135 ; Santil ^^aigani^ 344. 

Wild Animals. See Ferse Naturae. Loss 
of Life 1 ^. See Deaths. 


I ^ 

ZamlnddH estates, Bhigalpur, 135 * 137 * 
I 147, 
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topics like the sanitary aspects 
of the District its medical to- 
pography, endemic and epide- 
mic diseases, indigenous 
drugs, medical charities, 
meteorological data, etc. 

Details of the Volumes : 

Vol. 1-24 Parganas and Sun- 
darbans 

Vol. 2— Nadia and Jessore 
Vol. 3— Midnapur &■ Hugli (in- 
cluding Howrah) 

Vol. 4 Bardwan, Bankura 6- 
Birbhum 

Vol. 5 -Dacca, Bakarganj, 
Faridpur & Maiman- 
sinh 

Vol. 6- Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Tipperah, Hill Tipperah 
Vol. 7 Maldah, Rangpur & 
Dinajpur 

Vol. 8 Rajshahi 8- Bogra 
Vol. 9- Murshidabad 8 Pabna 
Vol. 10— Darjiling, Jalpaiguri 8 
State of Kuch Behar 
Vol. 11— Patna 8 Saran 
Vol. 12" Gaya 8 Shahabad 
Vol. 13 — Tirhut 8 Champaran 
Vol. 14— Bhagalpur 8 the San- 
tal Parganas 

Vol. 15— Monghyr 8 Purniah 
Vol. 16— Hazaribagh 8 Lohar- 
daga 

Vol. 17— Singbhum District 
Tributary States of 
Chutia Nagpur 8 Man- 
bhum 

Vol. 18— Cuttack 8 Balasor 
Vol. 19'-Puri 8 Orissa Tributary 
States 

Vol. 20-Fisheries 8 Botany 
with General Index 



